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PREFACE. 



This work is prepared on a more extended plan than the « Prindplea of 
English Grammar/' and is intended to occupy a higher place in the « Seriaa 
of Ghvmmars, English, Latin, and Greek, on the same plan." Since that 
work was first published, a greater interest has been taken in the subject of 
edocation generally, than for a long period before. Difibrence of optnimi, 
on Tarions subjects, has led to discussion — discussion to investigation, and 
inrestigation to the discovery and establiBhment of truth. As a consequence 
of this, that which was sound and stable before has been confirmed — ^many 
points that were doubtful have been settled — new and improved methods 
of investigating subjects, and of imparting instruction, have been adopted, 
and the whole subject of education, in both theory and practice, has been 
advanced much beyond what it was at any former period. In this onward 
progress, the subject of English grammar has not been left behind. Teadi- 
eis in both higher and lower seminaries, have given it their attention— 
an&orities have been compared — original investigations have been made- 
views have been interchanged, privately and through the press — all result- 
ing in the advancement of this branch of study. In accordance with these 
movements, many suggestions have been made to the author of this work 
finr its improvement; all of them entitled to respect and consideration firom 
fhe sources firom which they came, and the firiendly manner in which they 
have been comnnmicated ; and many of them no less for their intrinsic 
value and importance. Several new works, also, on this subject have beoi 
published, both in this country and in Britain, which have added s >mething, 
in di&rent ways, to former attainments. To all those, I am indebted for 
^BOKoy suggestions here carried out. 

This, though not essentially different from the former, is yet in some 
reiqpects a new work. It has been almost entirely rewritten. Corrections, 
where thought necessary, have been made. The whole is enlarged more 
than one third. The subject of Aitaitsis, wholly omitted in the former 
work, ii here introduced in its proper place ; and to an extent Vn «!COQit&axA» 
with its importanee. Many questions on disputed poinXa \kvie \)««a «ssiai» 
hmdwWt maeb can; and somefhing it is hoped has been Aoi» \o «»fc&»aW 
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to this MtHement And when this reqaired more space than was proper to 
be taken ap, in the body of the work, the discossion has been thrown into 
the Appendix. A much greater yaiiety of exercises has been introduced at 
every step, with directions for the manner of using them. To every part 
of speedi, an oral exerdse, of the inductive kind, has been annexed* as a 
qiedmen of the way in which the mind of the learner may be trained to 
think and reason on the subject, and prepared to profit more by the exercises 
that follow. 

By adopting the plan of a running series of numbers to mark the para- 
graphs, refiNrence from one part to another is rendered more convenient, and 
i> employed wherever it was thought to be profitable. 

The Syntax is much fuller than in the former work; and though the 
nilef are not dififerent, they are arranged in a different order, so that all that 
belongs to one subject is collected under one head, instead of being scattered 
in di£ferent places, and the proper subordination of parts is exhibited in a 
•eriee of subordinate rules, wherever it was necessary. In this way the 
whole ii rendered more compact — ^the number of leading rules is reduced — 
and the unity of eadi subject is better preserved. 

In the rules and definitions throughout, accuracy, brevity, euphony, and 
Adq>tation to the practical <^rations of the schoolroom, have been particularly 
attended to. No startling novelties have been introduced ; at the same time, 
^ere it was thought that a change would be an improvement^ it has been 
made. It was felt that a work on this subject, of a higher grade, and more 
■oitad to the wants of higher seminaries, and mcnre advanced students, with- 
out detracting firom its simplicity and practical character, was wanted, and the 
aim has been to supply this want ; while at the same time its relation to the 
aeries, d which it is intended to form a part, has not only been preserved, 
bat rendered more close and intimate. 

With a grateful sense of past kindnesses, the Author now commits the re- 
aolt of his labors to the fiivorable consideration of a candid and enlightened 
public, and especially to that of the Teachers throughout the United States. 

Mfank9S, 1849. 
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GRAMMAR. 



1. Grammar is both a scibnce and an art. 

2. As a SCIENCE, it investigates the principles of lan- 
guage in general : as an art, it teaches the right method 
of applying these principles to a particular language, so as 
thereby to express our thoughts in a correct and proper 
manner, according to established usage. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

\ 3. English Grammar is the art of speaking and writ- 
ing the English language with propriety. 

4. Language is either spoken or ^vritten. 

5. The elements of spoken lan^age, are vocal and articulate 
sounds. 

6. The elements of "^^Titten language, are characters or letters 
which rei)resent these sounds. 

7. Letters are formed into syllables and words ; words into sen- 
tences ; and by these, properly uttered or written, men communi- 
cate their thoughts to each other. \ 

^ 8. Grammar is divided into four parts ; namely. Or- 
thography, Etymologu , Syntax, and Prosody. 

f 9. Orthography treats of letters and syllables ; EtymoU 
ogy, of words ; Syntax, of sentences \ ax\A ProsodAj^ ^^ 
elocution and versification. 
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PART I, 



ORTHOGRAPHY.* 

\10. Orthography treats of letters, and of the mode 
of combining tbem into syllables and words. 

11. A letter is a mark or character used to represent an element- 
aary soond of tbe human voice. 

12. There are Twenty-six letters in the £nglish Alphabet. 
1 13. Letters are either Vowels or Consonants. 

^ 14* A Vawd is a letter which represents a simple inarticulaU 
•OfDnd ; and in a word or syllable may be sounded alone. The vow- 
ds are a, «, i, o, i«, and w and y, not beginning a word or syllable. 
"^ 16. A Consonant is a letter which represents an articulate sonnd ; 
■ndt in a word or syllable, is never sonnded alone, but always in 
eamexioin with a vowel. The consonants are, &, c, </, f, g, h<, j, k, 
2, m, n, jp, 9, r, «, t, v<, x, z, and ur and y beginning a word or syllable. 

16. A Diphthong is the union of two vowels in one sound. Diph- 
thongs are of two kinds, proper and improper. 

17. A Proper Diphthong is one in which both the* vowels are 
•oonded, as ou in out ; oi in oil ; owm cow, 

18. An Improper Diphthongs or digraph, is one in which only (me 
ef the vowels is sounded, as ou in cowt^ oa in boat* 

19. A TripMiong is the union of three vowels in one sound, as 
ecHi in "beauty. 

THE POWERS OF LETTERS. 

20. In analyzing words into their elementary sounds, it is neces- 
Moy to distinguish between the name of a letter and its power, 

21. The name of a letter is that by which it is usually called ; as 
A, h^ s^ d£, 6cc, 

22. The power of a letter is the effect which it has, either by 
itself, or combined with other letters, in forming a word or syllable. 



* OzlliQgnipliy is properiy a oart of Gnimnar, as it bekmni to " the art of speak- 
fagaiid writing a lansuage witti propriety.'' Yet as the wtiofe mbject is treated 
MiB fyiOj in nie ^peUiiig4xidk and dicoonaiy, a brief vyvapAs of its principles 
ttiqr la here ffven, rather as a matter alformt than wi& a view to its being paitio* 
akef^stadMMt ads stage. Tbe tsaoher may thsfsfcn, tf ha Odi^ vra^ec, ^aaa 
wraUr/aMBfiErdhg pro ae irt, and begin with FAaTlI. 
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S3. All th« vowels have each several powers. Serenl ktten 
have the same power, and certain powers or elements of words, are 
represented by a combination of two letters. 

24. The elementary powers or sounds in the English language are 
Bhoutforty^ and are divided into Vbccds, represented by vowels and 
diphthongs, and SubvocaU, and Aspirates, represented by consonants, 
single or combined. 

25. Vocals are inarticulate soimds produced by the organs of 
voice, with the mouth more or less open, and with no change, or but 
slight change, of position in the organs of speech. 

26. SuBVOCALS are sounds produced by the organs of voice, artic- 
ulated or modified by certain changes in the position of the organs of 
speech. 

27. Aspirates are mere whispering sounds without vocality, but 
which still have an audible effect in the enunciation of words. 
They are all articalate, except h. 

28. The elementary powers of letters can not be exhibited to the 
eye, but must be learned from the living voice. 

29. The NAME of a vowel is always one of its powers (except w 
and y)t and if from the name of a consonant we take away the 
vowel sound, what remains is generally the power of that consonant, 
except w and y. 

30. Table of Elementary Sounds in the English Language, 



VOCALS. 


SUBVOCALS. 

B. iat, orb. 


1 

J 


ASPIRATES. 


A. 


ale, able. 


F. 


fix. 


A. 


art. 


D. 


do, did. 


H. 


ha,t. 


A. 
A. 
E. 


all. 
at. 
me. 


G. 
J. 
L. 


gone, dog. 

judge. 

l\e. 


K. 

P. 

S. 


heep, hook, 
pen, top. 
snn. 


E. 
I. 


met, egg. 
ire. 


M. 

N. 


man. 
no. 


T. 
Th. 


top, ba^. 
faith. 


I. 


in. 


NG. 


ring. 


Sh. 


show. 


0. 


old. 


R» 


rope, far. 


Ch. 


chide. 


0. 


move, ooze. 


Th. 


thia. 


Wh. 


when. 


0. 


odd. 


V. 


t;an. 






U. 


tune, use. 


W. 


fife. 






U. 
U. 


up. 
Ml 


Y. 
Z. 


yes. 
zinc. 






Ou. 


thou. 


Z. 


a^zrure. 







*B beSxe a vowel has a liard or triUixig somid; ss, rat, rougK : «&ss£ ^.-'ra'W^^ 
aoAaadUqaklmjaad; wt, arm,far. 



If 
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31. A full view of the elementary powers of letters in the forma- 
tion of words, is exhibited in the preceding table. In the words an- 
nexed as examples, the letter whose power is indicated is printed in 
ItaHc. By pronouncing the word distinctly, and then leaving out all 
but the power of the Italic letter, and uttering that alone, we have 
the power of that letter. 

32. Certain letters in the English Alphabet have the same power 
as others in the preceding table, and may therefore be called Eqtdv- 
alents. Equivalents of vowels and diphthongs are numerous. 

33. Of the Sub vocals and Aspirates eight pairs are Correlatives. 
In sounding the first of any of these pairs, the organs of voice* and 
speech are in the same position as in sounding its fellow, but the 
first, or subvocal, has vocality ; the second, or aspirate, has not. 

34. Table of Equivalents and Coryelatives. 



EQUIVALENTS. 


CORREL 

Suhiwcals. 
V. VOW. 


ATIVES. 


W = u COM?, me?r. 


Aspirates. 
F. fame. 


Y = i tyrant, system. 
C hard = k cat. 


G. 
B. 


gone, 
bat. 


K. keep. 
P. pen. 


Q = k ligruor. 


Z. 


zinc. 


S. sin. 


C soft = s cent. 


D. 


do. 


T. top. 


G soft = j ^in. 


Th. 


this. 


Th. thick. 


X = ks fia;. 


Z. 


azure. 


Sh. show. 




J. 


judge. 


Ch. chide. 

J 



35. These elementary sounds of the human voice, sometimes sim- 
ple, but more commonly combined, are formed into syllables and 
words. 



SYLLABLES. 

)f 36. A Syllable is a certain vocal or articulate sound, 

uttered by one impulse of the voice, and represented by 

one or more letters, as, y«rm,yarm-er, ea-gle, a-e-ri-al. 

37. Every word contains as mtiny syllables as it has distinct vocal 
sounds, as, gram-ma-ri-an. 

* The Organs of voice are those ports (called by physiologists the larynx and its 
appendages) whicn are eifiployed in die prodaction of nmple vocal sounds. 
TheSr^ans ^speech are mofe parts emnbyed to articolate or modify whisper- 
£^ar vocmmnmaa. Tbeae are the fongoe, lips, teeth, and p«\»te. 



ORTHOOBAPHT 8TLLABLS8. IS 

38. A word of one syllable is called a MonosyUahle. 

39. A word of two syllables is called a DissyUahU* 

40. A word of three syllables is called a Trisyllable* 

41. A word of more than three syllables is caUed a PolysyUahU. 

DIVISION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 

< 42. The division of words into syllables is called Syl* 
lahication. 

eENERAL RULE. 

43. Place together in distinct syllables, those letters which make 
up the separate parts or divisicms of a*word, as heard in its correct 
pronunciation. 

44. The only definite rales of mnch value on this subject, are die following : — 

45. Ride 1. Two or more consonants forming but one elementary 
sound, are never separated ; such as, cK tch, th, sh^ ng, ph^ wh, gh 
silent, or sounding/, Ik sounding /:, &c. ; as, ckurch-es, watch-es, toor- 
thy, fish-es, sing-ingj philoso-phy, sigh-ingy cough-ingy walk-ing, 

46. Rule 2. The terminations, cean^ dan, ceous, cious, cial, tion^ 
tious, tial, geon, gian, geotts, sion, are hardly ever divided ; as o-cean, 
gra-cioits, na-tion, coura-geous, &c. 

47. Rule 3. Compound words are divided into their simple ones; 
as, rail-road y bee-hive, hope-less, thank-ful, &c. 

48. Rule 4. The terminations of words, when they form a sylla- 
ble, are usually separated from their roots; as, writ-er, teach-es, 
thinking, cold-er, old-est, 

49. Two separate words combined as one name, are usually sepa- 
rated by a hyphen ; as rail-road, glass-house, bee-hive. 

50. In writing, a word of more than one syllable may be divided 
at the end of a line, but a monosyllable or a syllable, never. 



SPELLING. 

^•51. Spelling is the art of expressing a word by its 
proper letters. 

52. The Orthography of the English language is so anomalous, and in many 
cases arbitrary, that proficiency in it can be acquired oiAy "by •yt^jc^cfc, ^sv^'QDaxjafe 
of the BpeHmgr-book or dhthnary. The following rniies axe oS tBi ^xvera^. vSccsmiftMt^ 
tbotfgb even to tbeao there m&y be a few exoeptionat—- 

2 
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GENERAL RULES FOR SPELLING WORI>S. 

RULE I. 

63. Monosyllables ending with /, Z, or «, preceded by a gxngle . 
vowel, doable the final consonant ; as, staff., miU, pass. [ 

54. Exceptions. — Of, if, as, is, has, was, his, ^as, yes, this, us, thos, pus. 

RULE II. 

55. Words ending with any consonant except /, /, or s, do not 
double the final letter; as, sity noU up, put, that, in. 

56. Exceptions. — Add, bunn, batt, buzz, ebb, egg, err, inn, odd, purr. 

RULE III. 

57. Words ending in y preceded by a consonant, change y into i 
before an additional letter or syllable ; as, spy, spies ; happy, hap- 
pier, happiest ; carry, carrier, carried ; fancy, fanciful. 

58. Exception 1. — Bat y is not changed before ing ; as, efeny, denying. 

59. Exception 2. Words ending in y preceded by a vowel, retain the y nil* 
dmnged ; as boy, boys, boyish, boyhood. But lay, pay, say, make laid, paid, 
said ; and day makes daily. 

RULE IV. 

60. Monosyllables and words accented on the last syllable, ending 
with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, double that con- . 
sonant before an additional syllabic beginning with a vowel ; as ro\ 
robber ; admit, admittance, admitted. 

Exception. — But x and h are never doubled. 

61. But when a diphthong or a double vowel precedes, or the ac- 
cent is not on the last syllable, the consonant is not doubled ; as, 
boil, boiling, boiler; wool, woolen ; fool, foolish ; visit, visited. 

62. Exceptions. In about fifty words ending in / with a vowel before it, and not 
accented on the last syllable, many writers, contrary to analogy and without neces- 
sity, double the I improperly before an additional syllable. These are such words 
as travel, traveller, travelling, travelled.* 

63. So also s and p are generally, though improperly, doubled in bias, worship, 
and kidnap ; as biassing, worshipper, kidnapping. Webster, and many writers 
following him, in these words conform to the general rule. 

*The words referred to are the following: Apparel, bevel, bowel, cancel, carol, 
cavil, channel, chisel, counsel, cudgel, dishevel, drivel, do^ embowel, enamel, 
empanel, equal, gambol, gravel, grovel, handsel, hatchel, imperil, jewel, kennel, 
label, level, libel, marshal, marvd, model, panel, parcel, pencil, peril, pistol, pommel, 
gnamel/ ravels revel/ rival, rowel, shovel, ahri^ anivel, taaaeil, tcumna, txvrel, 
taaa^ tmravel 
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RULE V. 

64. Words ending with U drop one I before the tenmnatioos lesB 
and ly, to prevent trebling ; as, skill, skilless ; JtUl, fidly ; and some 
writers, before ness Bad fid ; Ba,fiilness, skilfid. 

65. But words ending in any other double letter, preserve the letter 
double before less, ly^ ness, andful; as, harmlessly , stiffly, gruff- 
ness, &c. 

RULE VI. 

66. Silent e is preserved before the terminations, menty less, ly, and 
fid ; as, paleness, peaceful, abatement, 6cc. 

67. Hxceptiont. Daly, truly, awfal, and generally judgment, acknowledgmsnt* 
lodgment, abridgment, are excepted. Argnmcnt, irom the Latin argumentum, 
k not an exoeptimi. 

RULE VII. 

68. Silent e is omitted before terminations beginning with a vowel ; 
as, slave, slavish ; cure, curable ; sense, sensible ; lodge, lodging ; 
love, lovest 

69. Blame, move^ reprove, unlet and their compoouds, sometimes, though improp- 
eily, retain e before able ; as, blameable^ &c. 

70. Bat words ending in ge and ce retain e before able, in order to preserve the 
■oft sound of g and c ; as, changeable, peaceable, &c. For the same reason we 
have singeing and swingeing : Dye has dyeing, to distingaish it from dying. So 
also words ending widi c hard, insert k before a syllable beginning with e or i to 
preserve the hard soand; tA frolic, frolicked, firolirking. 

71. The letters i^, at the end ai' a word, are changed into y before ing ; as, die, 
iying; lie, lying. 

RULE VIH. 

72. Simple words ending in U, when joined to other words gener- 
ally drop one I, when they lose the accent ; as awful, hopeful, hand- 
fid, careful, already* 

73. But when they are under the accent, the double I should be 
retained ; as, fulfill, willful, recall, foretell. But, until, welcome, 
always, also, wiOial, therewithal, wherewithal, have single I, 

74. On the subject of this rule, however, nsage is far from nxMcfrm—fiilJil and 
fulfill; icillful and wilful ; recal and recall ; forefcl and foretell, Bnd similar va- 
rieties are common. 

75. Other compounded words are generally spelled in the same manner as the 
simple words of which they are formed ; as, glass-house, mill-toright, thereby. 

76. Many words in English admit of two or more difiEeTcnoX. t£ucA<&« ol «^^^is£k%N 
wt, eonnedion, conitexion; enquire, inquire; chemutr ytdiymwir^y fttfc. "Vst^sM^a. 

prevailing uaage and analogy most be onr gaidea. 
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CAPITALS. 

T7. Formeriy every noun begnn with a capital letter, both in writing and in 
printing ; bat at present only the tidlowing words begin with capital letters : — 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or any 
other piece of writing. 

2. The first word after a period ; also after a note of interrogation, 

or exclamation, when the sentence before, and the one after it, are 

independent of each other. 

But if several interrogative or exclamatory sentences are so connected, that the 
latter sent^ioes depend on the former, all of them, except the first, may begin with 
a small letter ; as, " How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of people ! how are 
her habitations become as desolate ! liow is she become as a widow !" 

3. Proper names, titles of office or honor ; as, George Washing- 
ton^ General Lee, Judge Story, Sir Walter Scott, America, the Ohio^ 
Pratt, Woodford, Sf Co,, Pearl Street, Netc York, 

4. The pronoun /, and the interjection O, are written in capitals. 

5. The first word of every line in poetry. 

6. The appellations of the Deity ; as, God, Most High, the Al- 
mighty, the Supreme Being, &c. 

7. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places ; as, Gre- 
cian, Roman, English, &c. 

8. The first word of a direct quotation, when the quotation would 
form a complete sentence by itself; as, ** Always remember this an- 
cient maxim : * Know thyself.' " 

When a quotation is not introduced in the direct form, but follows a comma, the 
first word must not begin with a capital ; as, *' Solomon observes, that ' pride goes 
he&yre destruction.' " 

9. Common nouns when personified ; as, " Come, gentle Spring.^* 

10. Every substantive and principal word in the titles of books; 

as, "Euclid's Elements of Geometry;'* *• Goldsmith's Deserted 

Village." 

78. Other words, betddes the preceding, may begin with capitals, when they nxe 
remarkably emphatical, or the principal subject of the composition. 
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PART II. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

< 79. Etymology treats of the different sorts of words, 
their various modifications, and their derivations. 



WORDS. 



r 80. A Word is an articulate sound used by common 

consent as the sign of an idea. 

81. A few words consist of vocal or vowel sounds only, without 
articulation; as, /, ah, awe, ok, owe, eye, dec. 

v 82.-1. Words, in respect of their Formation, are either 
Primitive or Derivative, Simple or Compound, 

83. A Primitive word is one that is not derived from any other 
word in the language ; as, boy, just, father. 

84. A Derivative word is one that is derived from some other word ; 
as, boyish, justice, fatherly. 

85. A Simple word is one that is not combined with any other 
word ; as, man, house^ city. 

86. A Compound word is one that is made up of two or more sim- 
ple words ; as, manhood, horseman. 

87.-2. Words, in respect of Form, are either DecUnar 
lie or Indeclinable^ 

88. A Declinable word is one which xmdergoes certain changes of 
form or termination, to express the different relations of gender, num- 
ber, case, person, &c., usually termed in Grammar Accidents ; as, 
man, men ; love, loves, loved. 

89. In the changes which they undergo. Nouns and Pronouns are 
said to be declined, Verbs to be inflected. 

90. An Indeclinable word is one "which "Oiidetgoea no Ockscc^ A 
Ana; aa, good; sofne, perhaps. 

2* 
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91.— 3. In respect of Signification and UsCi words are 
divided into different classes, called Parts of Speech. 

99. The principle according to which words are classified is their vse, or the 
part they perform in the expression of thought Words which are names of objects 
are classed as nouns ; those which qualify nouns are adjectives ; those whidi at- 
tribute an action or state to some subject are verbs, &c. Hence, when the same 
word is used for different purposes — at one time as a name, at another to qualify 
a noun, and at another to express an action or state — it should, in parsing, be as- 
signed to that class of words, the office of which it performs for the time : thus* 
** B^3ie lionor [noun] is humility." " Honor [verb] thy father and thy mothor." 

93. Parsing is the art of resolving a sentence into its 
elements or parts of speech ; stating the accidents or gram- 
matical properties of each word, and pointing out it^ rela- 
tion to other words with which it is connected. 

94. Parsing is distinguished into Etymological and SyntacticaL 

95. A word is parsed Etymologically by stating the class of words 
to which it belongs, with its accidents or grammatical properties. 

96. A word is parsed Syntactically by stating, in addition, the 

relation in which it stands to other words, and the rules according to 

which they are combined, in phrases and sentences. 

97. These two, though related, are perfectly distinct, and should not be mixed up 
in the early part of the student's course, by anticipating at the outset what he can 
be sapposed to know, only at a more advanced stage. Such a course may seem to 
be more intellectual, but its tendency is only to perplex and darken the subject. 
Let Ae student learli one thing at a lime, each thing thoroughly in its proper order, 
and (XMitinue to combine things learned as far as it can be done without anticipating 
what is future. In this way the process will be simple and easy ; every step will 
be tak^i in the light and when c(mipleted, the result will be satisfactory. Besides, 
die student must be able to parse eQrmologically with great ease and promptness, 
befiue he can with any advantage begin the study of syntax. This promptness he 
win acquire in a very short time, and almost witlx>ut efibrt, if the class is properly 
driOed on the exercises fomished at every step in the follovmg pages. 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 

98. The Parts of Speech in English are nine : viz., 
Noun, Article, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Prepo* 
sition. Interjection, and Conjunction. 

99. Of tbe^e, the Noun, Pronoun, and Feri, are de- 
eliaed; the rest are iadeclinable. 
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NOUNS. 

100. A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing ; 
as, John, London^ book. Hence, 

The names of persons^ places, or things, are Noims. 

101. Nouns are of two kinds. Proper and Common. 

102. A Proper Noun is the name applied to an indi- 
vidual only ; as, John^ London^ America^ the Ohio. 

103. A Common Noun is a name applied to all things 
of th^ame sort; as, man., chair, table, booh. 

104.^Rmabk. — Proper noons are used to disdngnish individtials of the same 
class from each other. Common noons distingoish sorts car classes, and are eqnal^ 
applicable to all diings of the same class.. Thos, the commcm noon boy is eqoally 
applicable to all objects of that class ; bat the proper noons John, James, Robezt^ 
&c., are applicable only to particular individuals of a class. 

OBSERVATIONS ON NOUNS. 

105. When a proper noun la used to denote a whole class, it be- 
comes common, and generally has an article before it ; as, ,** The 
twelve Casars,^* ** He is the Cicero of his age," ** A Daniel come to 
judgment/* 

106. Common nouns become proper when personified, and also 
when used as proper names ; as. Hail, lAherty ! The Park. 

107. Under common nouns are usually ranked — 

1. Collective nouns, or nouns of multitude, which signify many in 

in the singular number ; as, army, people. 

2. Abstract nouns, or names of qualities ; as, piety, vnckedness. 

3. Verhal nouns, or the names of actions, dec. ; as, reading, writ' 

ing, sleeping. 

4. Diminutive nouns, or nouns derived from other nouns, and de- 

noting a small one of the l^nd ; as, stream, streamlet ; leaf, 
leaflet; hill, hillock, &c. <^^ 

108. To the class of noons belongs everything, whether word, letter, mark, or 
diaracter, of which we can think, speak, or write, regarded merely as an object of 
thooght, even when, as sometimes happens, we do not give it a name. Thos 
when we say, *' Good" is an adjective, a is a vowel, ^ is a consonant, ^ is a capi- 
tal, 4 is an even nomber, ^ is a firaction, ? is a mark of interrogation, -|- is the sign 
of addition, — of sobtraction, =: of eqoali^ — Good, a, h, A, 4, J, ?, -|-, — , =, aze 
all to be regarded as noons. 

109. RsMARK.—A noun ia also called a substantive. Bm iQqqa Usnn Snc c0(s«%- 
oieaoe k bete nmd in a mors comprehennve leDM, to msKa ii^'O^'iM^ P**'*^''*^ ^ 
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nffum, or pkir€uet omd as noons, and usually called " substantive pfarases." Tfaos 
in sadi a role as this, " An adjective agrees with a substantive," &c., the word sub- 
stantive may mean either a noun, or pronoun, or substantive phrase. 

EXERCISES.* 

1. In the following list distinguish proper nouns from common, and give a reason 
iar the distinction : — 

Albany, city,, tree, nation, France, Philip, dog, horse, house, 
garden, Dublin, Edinburgh, London, river, Hudson, Ohio, 
Thames, countries, America, England, Ireland, Spain, sun^, 
moon, stars, planets, Jupiter, Venus, Mars, man, woman, boy, 
girl, John, James, Mary, Susan, mountain, stream, valley, 
wood, lake, road, time, soldier, army, regiment, CaesEuiaPom- 
pey, tide, people, honor, virtue, kindness, grammar, lo^rc, &c. 

9. In the feOowing sentences point out the nouns. Say why they are nouns ; tell 
whether ibey are proper or common, and why. Thus : " Tabled' a noun, because 
the name of a thing ; oommon, because applied to all things of the same sort 

The table and chairs in this rooni belong to John ; the 
book-case, writing-desk, and books, to his brother. Time 
and tide wait for no man. The largest city in Europe is 
London ; in America, New York. The northern states pro- 
duce wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn, and potatoes ; while cot- 
ton, tobacco, rice, and sugar, are the products of the south. 

3. Write down ten nouns, or names of persons or things, and say something re- 
specting each, so as to make a sentence. 

Thus : Summer — summer is the wannest season of the year. 

Virtue — virtue is its own reward 

4. Tell what words in the sentences so made are nouns, and why ; which are 
proper, or common, and why. 

5. Write down ten more — and ten more ; and proceed as above. 



ACCIDENTS OF THE NOUN. 

110. To nouns belong Person, Gender, Number, and 
Case. 



* The exercises furnished here, and throughout this work, are^ intended merely 
as a specimen of the way in which the leadmg truths and facts in Grammar ma^ 
be wrought into the minds of pupils, by means ci exercises properly devised. It is 
not, however, expected or desired that die teacher should limit himself to these. 
Bvery active and ingenious teacher will devise such new and various methods of 
exofcisng his pupils as their age, capacity, and circumstances, and his own judg- 
mrait and experience, may suggest, as best calculated to draw out their powers, 
sad cn)6rBtB m thera a habit or tbinkiQg and reasoning for thema&lvea. 
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Note. — These properties belong also to penonal and relaliTe 
prononns (235). 

PERSON. 

111. Person, in Grammar, is the distinction of nouns 
as used in discourse to denote the speaker, the person or 
thing spoken to, or the person or thing spoken of. Hence, 

112. There are three persons, called First, Second, and Third. 

113. A noun is in the ^r^i person when it denotes the speaker; 
as, •* I, PomU have written it." 

114. A noun is in the second person when it denotes the person or ' 
thing addressed; as, "Thou, God, seest rae." — "Hail, Liberty!" 

115. A noun is in the third person when it denotes the person or 
thing spoken of; as, ** Washington was brave." — " Truth is mighty." 

116. Remark. — The third person is used sometimes for the ^rst ; as, " Thy serv- 
ant became surety for the lad to my father." Gen. xliv. 32. Sometimes, partica- 

larly in the language of supplication, for the second ; as, " O let not the Lord be 
angry." Gen. xviii. 30. " Will the Lord bless us!" 

OBSERVATIONS ON PERSON. 

117. The first and the second person can belong only to noons de- 
noting persons, or to things personified ; because persons only can 
speak or hm spoken to. The third person may belong to aU nouns, 
because ^ery object, whether person or thing, may be spoken of. 

118. A noun can be the subject of a verb only in the third person. 
A noun in the first or second person is never used as the subject of 
a verb, but only in apposition with the first or second personal pro- 
noun, for the sake of explanation or emphasis ; and sometimes in the 
second person, without a pronoun, as the object addressed. 

119. A noun in the predicate is generally, though not always, in 
the third person, even when the subject is in the first or second ; as, 
»* I am Alpha," &c., **■ who is." So with the pronouns / and thou ; as, 
" I am he," " Thou art the man." 

120. Remark. — Person makes no change either in the meaning or form of a 
noun, but simply denotes the manner in which it is used, as above stated. More- 
over, as the name of the speaker, or of the person spoken to, is seldom expressed 
(the pronouns / and thou, we and you, being used in their stead), it seems to be a 
usdess waste of time, in parsing, to mention the person of a noun, unless it be in 
the ^rst or second person, which will not happen more than once in a thousand 
times. Much time therefore will be saved, and no loea BT&!d(ainedi,ii Vl\» cicsttss^ec^ 
83 taken/or grrantedj without stating it, that a noon \a m \be ^ikss^ ^csraanx, xsD^enik^ 

be otberwim meDtioned. 
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GENDER. 



181. Obnder is the distinction of nouns with regard to 



122. There are three genders, Masculine^ Feminine^ 
and Neuter. 

123. Nouns denoting males are Masculine; as, man^ 
bay. 

124. Nouns denoting females Bre Feminine ; as, tinman, 
^girl. 

125. Nouns denoting neither males, nor females, L e., 
things without sex, are Neuter ; as, houses book^ tree. 

126. Noons which denote either males or females, sach as parenJt^ 
ntigkhoT^ friend, &;c., are sometimes, for the salse of convenience, 
••id to he of the Common Gender, i. e., either masculine or feminine 

197. There are three ways of distinguishing tke sex. 

1. By different words ; as, 



Masculine. 


remtnine» 


MascuUne. 


Feminine. 


Bachelor 


maid 


Horse 


mare 


Beau 


beUe 


Hnsband 


wife 


Boy 


l^ii 


King 


qneen^ 


Brother 


•ieter 


Lord 


lady 


Bndi 


doe 


Man 


woman 


Bun 


cow 


Master 


mistress 


Drake 


dock 


Nephew 


niece 


Earl 


countess 


Ram, bnck 


ewe 


Fatiher 


mother 


Son 


daughter 


Fiiur 


mm 


Stag 


hind 


Gander 


goo»e 


Uncle 


annt 


Hut 


roe 


Wisuod 


witch 


2. 


By a difference of termination ; as. 


Muailme. 


^emiintne* 


MaseuUne. 


Feminine. 


Abbot 


•bbcM 


Arbiter , 


arbitress 


Actor 


•ctress 


Anthor 


anthoress 


Admmistntor 


ftdmimstratriz 


Baron 


baranesB 


AdabMiur 


•dnltereas 


Bridegroom 


bride 


JmfimmdKr 


suobtM&dnt$ 


BeBevftOiwor 


^snsJtssXi 
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McuevUne. 


Feminine* 


Miueulint 


If emvnxne* 


2cftmt 


countess 


Peer 


peeress 


Deacon 


deaconess 


Poet 


poetess 


Duke 


duchess 


Priest 


priestess 


Elector 


electress 


Prince 


princess 


Emperor 


empress 


Prior 


prioress 


Enchanter 


enchantress 


Prophet 


prophetess 


Executor 


executrix 


Protector 


protectress 


Sovemor 


governess 


Shepherd 


shepherdess 


Heir 


heiress 


Songster 


songstress 


Hero 


hermne 


Sorcerer 


sorceress 


Hunter 


huntress 


Sultan 


i sultana, or ful- 
( taness 


Host 


hostess 


Jew 


Jewess 


Tiger 


tigress 


Landgrave 


landgravine 


Traitor 


traitress 


Lion 


lioness 


Tutor 


tutoress 


Marquis 


marchioness 


Viscount 


viscountess 


IViayor 


mayoress 


Votary 


votaress 


Patron 


patroness 


Widower 


widow 


3. 


By prefixing a 


distinguishing word ; as, 




Masculine, 


Feminine. 


Sparrow. 


A cock sparrow. 


A hen sparrow 


Gbat. 


A he goat 


• 


A she goat. 


Servant. 


A man servant. 


A m4zid servant. 


Child. 


A moZe child. 


A female child. 


Descendants. Male descendants. 


Female descendants. 



OBSERVATIONS ON 6EI>^DER. 

128. Many masculine nouns have no corresponding feminine ; as, 
baJeer^ brewer, 6cc. : and some feminine nouns have no corresponding 
masculine; as, laundress, seamstress, 6cc, 

129. ^Some nouns naturally neuter, are often, by a figure of speech, 
converted into the masculine or feminine ; as, when we say of the 
8un,»* He is setting;" of the moon, »* She is eclipsed ;" or of a ship, 
" She sails." 

130. Remark. — This inferior species of personification, peculiar to the English 
langaage, is often nsed with great beauty to impart animation and liveliness to ihe 
Kyle, withoat rendering it inflated or passionate. No certain rale, however, can he 
given as to the gender to be used, except that noons denoting objects dintxa^ii^bed 
fiir strength or boldness xmuHly become mascnline, whSle, an ^(!be Q(Qci0tYi3KxA,^ODKMA 
dsDotii^ oliieotB noted far initnem, beauty, and graob&i^wii fB« coon^fiSK^ 
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131. In speaking of animaLa whose sex is not known to ns, cxr not regarded, we 

aadgn the mascoline gender to those distingaished for boldness, fidelity, generosity 
size, strength, &:c., as the d(^, the horse, tl^ elephant Thns we say, " The dog k 
remarkably various in his species." On the other hand, we assign the feminiDe 
gender to animals characterized by weakness and timidity ; as, the hare, the cat, 
ice, thus, " The cat, as she beholds the light, draws the ball of her eye small and 
kmg." 

132. In speaking of animals, particularly those of inferior size, we fiieqaentfy 
consider them devoid of sex, or of the neater gender. Thns, of an inffint, we say, 
" // is a lovely creature ;" of a cat, " It is cruel to Us enemy." 

133. When the male and female are expressed by distinct terms ; as, shepherd, 
shepherdess, the masculine term has sometimes also a general meaning, expresang 
both male and female, and is always to be used when the office, occupation, profes- 
akm, kc., and not the sex of the individual, is chiefly to be expressed. The femi- 
nine term is used only w^heu the discrimination of sex is necessary. Thus, when 
it is said, " the Poets of this country are distinguished by correctness of taste,*' the 
term " Poet" clearly includes both male and female writers of poetry. But, "the 
best Poetess of the age," would be used when speaking only of females. 

134. Collective nouns, when the reference is to the aggregate as 
one whole, or when they are in the plural number, are considered as 
neuter ; as, ** The army destroyed everything in its course ;" but 
when the reference is to the objects composing the collection as indi- 
viduals, they take the gender of the individuals referred to. 

EXERCISES. 

1. What is the feminine of- — Father, pnnce, king, masteri 
actor, emperor, bridegroom, stag, buck, hart, nephew, friar, 
priest, heir, hero, Jew, host, hunter, sultan, executor, horse, 
lord, husband, brother, son, bull, he-goat, &c. 1 

2. What is the tnascvJine of — Lady, woman, girl, niece, 
nun, aunt, belle, duchess, abbess, empress, heroine, wife, 
sister, mother, hind, roe, maroi hen-spaiTow, shepherdess, 
daughter, ewe, goose, queen, songstress, widow, &c. ? 

3. Tell of what gender the following nouns are, and why. 

Man, horse, tree, field, father, house, mother, queen, count, 
lady, king, piince, castle, tower, liver, stone, hen, goose, 
seamstress, mountain, cloud, air, sky, hand, foot, head, body, 
limb, lion, tiger, mayor,ycountesa; — friend, neighbor, parent, • 
teacher, assistant, guide ; — sun (129),jnpon, earth, ship ; — cat 
(132), mouse, fly, bird, elephant, hare. 

4. Take any of the above words, and say something respecting the person or 
/AA^ which it denoteB, bo as to make a sentence ; thna, " My Jcttker \a «iYKni»:' 
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NUMBER. 

135. Number is that property of a noun by which it 
expresses one, or more than one. 

136. Nouns have two numbers, the Singular and the 
Plural. The singular denotes (me; as, iook^ iree: the 
jplural, more than one ; as, books^ tree*. 

GENERAIi RULE. 

137. The plural is commonly formed by adding t to the 
singular ; as, book^ hooks. 

SFECIAL RULES. 

138. Rule l.-^Nouns in «, M, ch soft, z, a:, or o, form 
the plural by adding es ; as, Mm, Misses; brushy brushes ; 
matchj matches; topaz, topazes ; /ox, foxes ; hero^ heroes. 

139. Exceptions. — Nouns in eo, io, and yo, have s only ; as, cameOf 
cameos ; folio, foUos ; embryo, embryos. So also, canto, cantos. 
Junto, tyro, grotto, portico, solo, halo, quarto, formerly bad s only 
in the plural ; but now more conmionly es under the Rule ; as, jxmto, 
juntoes. Sec. Nouns in ch sounding k, add s only; as, monarch, 
monarchs. 

140. Whenever s or es will not coalesce with the final syllable, it 
adds a syllable to the word ; as, age, pi. ages ; box, boxes. But 
where s or es will coalesce, it^^s not add a syllable ; as, book, 
books ; chrgo, cargoes. The s mu make an additional syllable only 
after e final, preceded by g, or an «-sound : as, cage, cages ; race, 
races ; rose, roses. Es will coalesce, and so not add a syllable, only 
after o ; as, echo, echoes. 

141. Rule 2. — ^Nouns in y after a consonant, change y 
into ies in the plural ; as, lady, ladies. But 

Nouns in y after a vowel, and all proper nouns in y, fol- 
low the general rule (137) ; as, day^ days ; the PompeySt 
the Tullys, &c. 

142. Rule 3. — Nouns in/or/c, change/ at fe 'veto ^»^* 
in the plural ; as loq/l loaves; life^ lives. 

3 
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143. jBxcepfioiM.— Dwarf, scarf, reef; brief, chief, grief; ker- 
chief; handkerchief, mischief; gulf, turf, surf; safe, fife, strife; 
proof, hoof, reproof, follow the general rule. Also nouns in^have 
their plural ins; as, muff, muffs ; except staffs plural staves ; but iti 
compounds are regular ; as, Jtagstaff, Jlagstaffs ; ujharf has either 
^eharfs oi ukarves, 

BXBRCISES. 

1. Oive the plan! of the following nouna, and the rale fiir forming k tlm% Ftx^ 
planl^/oasM. JSuZe— Noons in «. »h, eh mA, z, x, or o, form the phml by 
addxDge*. 

Pox, book, ^leaf, candle, hat, loaf, wish, fish, sex, box, 
coach, inch, sky, bounty, army, duty, kqife, echo, loss, cargo, 
wife, story, church, table, glass, study, calf, branch, street, 
potato, peach, sheaf, booby, rock, stone, house, glory, hope, 
flower, city, difficulty, distress, wolf. • 

Day, bay, relay, chimney, journey, valley, needle, enemy; 
army, vale, ant, valley, hill, sea, key, toy, monarch, tyro, 
grotto, nuncio, punctilio, embryo, gulf, handkerchief, hoof, 
staff*, mu£r, cliff, whiff, cuff, ruff, reef, safe, wharf, fief. 

2. Of what number is — Book, trees, plant, shrub, globes, 
planets, toys, home, fancy, mosses, glass, state, foxes, house, 
prints, spoon, bears, lilies, roses, churches, glove, silk, skies, 
hilly river, scenes, stars, benies, peach ? 

3. Take six of the above words, and say something respecting each ; firat in die 
singular t aad then in the plural. 

NOUNS IRREOULAir IN THE PLURAL. • 

144. Some nouns are irregular in the formation of their plural ; 
such as — 

Singular, Plural. Singular. Plural 

Man men ^ Tooth teeth 

Woman women Goose geese 

Child children Mouse mice 

Foot feet Louse lice 

Ox oxen Cow, formerly kine 

, , ^_ but now regular, cows 

145. Some nouns have both a regular and an irregular form of the 
pAaH but with different significalioiiB ; 
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Smjpdar. 




Plmrai. 


Biotlier 


(one of the same family) 


bfOuMfS 


Bxotlier 


(one of the same society) 


brethreii 


Die 


(a stamp for coining) 


diea 


Die 


(a small cube for gaming) 


dice 


Genitis 


(men of genius) 


geninses 


Genius 


(a kind of spint) . 


genii ^ 


Index 


(a table of reference) 


indexes 


Index 


(a sign in algebra) 


indices 


Pea 


(as a distinct seed) 


peas 


Pea 


(as a species of grain) 


pease 


Sow 


(an mdividual anbnal) 


sows 


Sow or swine 


(the species) 


swine 


Penny- 


(a coin ) 


pennies 


Penny . 


(a sum or value) 


pence 



146. Note. — Though pence is plural, yet such expresMons' as 
fourpence, sixpence, &c., as the name of a sum, or of a coin repre- 
senting that sum, is often regarded as singular, and so capable of a 
plural ; as, " Three fourpences, or two sixpences, make a shilling."— 
•» A new sixpence is heavier than an old one." 

147. Compounds ending iafid or fuU, and generally those which 
have the important word last, form the plural regularly ; as spoof^ 
fid, cup-fidl, coach-fidl, handfid, mouse-trap, ox-cart, court-yard, 
camera-obscura, &c. ; plural, spoonfuls, cup-fidls, coach-fidls, 6cc. 

148. Compounds in which the principal word stands first, pluralize 
the first word ; as — 

Singular. Plural, 

Commander-in-chief ^ commanders-in-chief 

Aid-de-camp aids-de-camp 

Knight-errant knights-errant 

Court-martial courts-martial 

Cousin-german cousins-german 

Father-in-law, &c. fathers-in-law, &c. 

Man-servant changes both; as, men-servants. So also, wofnen- 
servants, knights-templars. 

149. The compounds of man form the plural as the simple word ; 
as, fisherman, fishermen. But noims accidentally ending in man, 
and not compoimds of m^n, form the plural by the general rale ; as, 
Turcoman, Mussulman, talisman ; plural, Turcomaus, M-uasmI- 
mans, 6cc. 

150. Proper names, when pluralized, and o^et ^«iX\a cJi «^fcftK 
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Vied M Domis, or mere names, form the plural like noons of ifanilar 
endings; as, the Aristotles, the Solons, the Maritues, the Pampeffii 
the deeroM ; the ayes and noes, the tii« and the outs ; by nzei and 
sevens^ hy fifties ; three fourths, two hedves ; ** His ands and his on;** 
•« One of the buts is superfluous." 

151. EzcKFTioN. — Such words ending in y after a conscmant, fol- 
low the general rule (137), and not the special rule (141) ; as, the 
LwySf the !tuUys, the Henrys — ** The whys and the hys." 

152* Letters, marks, and numerical figures, are made plural by 

adding '« ; as, »* Dot your i*«, and cross your ^5." — •* Your s*s are 

not well made." — ♦• The +'« and — *« are not in line." — •* Four 6** 

=eight 3*#." — »* 9'« give place to 0'«." 

153. NoTK. — Some good writera form ibte plnnl of fomper naxnefl, &&, la Ais 
way ; ms, die Mariu»'», the Pampey't—^ whyt and the wherefores. Bat fldi 
k mwin o e — iT y, and ahoold be avoided. 

154. Words adopted without change from foreign languages gen- 
erally retain their original plural. As a general rule, nouns in urn 
or on, have a in the plural. Latin nouns in w, in the plural change 
is into es ; Greek nouns in is, change is into ides : Latin nouns in a, 
change a into a ; but Greek nouns change a into ata in the plural. 
The following are the most common, some of which, however, from 
oommon use, have become so much a part of the language as to have 
also the regular English form of the plural. In the following table 
these are indicated by the letter R. 



Singular. 

Alnmnns 

Alumna 


Plural. 

alumni 

alumnaR 


Singular. 
Chrysalis 
Crisis 


Plural, 

chrysalides 

crises 


Amanuensis 


amanuenses 


Criterion 


criteria 


Analysis 
Animalculum 


analyses 
animalcula, R. 


Datum 
Desideratum 


data 
desiderata 


Antithesis 


antitheses 


Diaeresis 


diaereses 


Apex 


apices, R. 


Effluvium 


effluvia 


Appendix 
Arcanum 
Automaton 


appendices, R. 
arcana 
automata, R. 


Ellipsis . 
Emphasis 
Encomium 


ellipses 
emphases 
encomia, R. 


Axis 
Bandit 


axes 
banditti 


Ephemeris 
Erratum 


ephemerides 
errata 


Basis 


bases 


Focus 


foci 


Beau 


beaux, R. 


Formula 


formulae, R. 


Calx 


calces, R. 
chernbim 


Fungus 
Gtenius 


fungi, funguses 
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Sbigulof* 
QeoQB 
Gymnasiiim 
Hypothesis 
Ignis fatuns 



Plural. 
genera 
gymnasia, R. 
hypotlf^s 
ignes fatai 



Index (a pointer) indexes 
Index (in algebra) indices 



Lamina 

Larva 

Magus 

Medium 

Memorandum 



Singular. 

Nebula 

Oasis 

Parenthesis. 

Phenomenon 

Radius 

Scholium 

Seraph 

Speculum 

Stamen 

Stimulus 



laminae ^ 

larvae 

magi 

media, R. 

memoranda, R. Stratum 
Metamorphosis metamorphoses Thesis 
Miasma miasmata Vertebra 

Momentum momenta, R. Vertex 

Monsieur messieurs Virtuoso 

Mr. (master) messrs. (masters) Vortex 



PlwraL 

nebulsB 

oases 

parentheses 

phenomena 

radii 

schoHa, R. 

seraphim, R, 

specula 

stamina, R. 

stimuli 

strata 

theses 

vertebrae 

vertices, R. 

virtuosi 

vortices, R. 



EXERCISES OX NOUNS IRREGULAR IN NUMBER. 

Give the plural of- — Man, foot, penny, mouse, ox, child, 
woman, brother, goose, tooth ; — sow, die, court-martial, father- 
iti-law, son-in-law ; cup-full, coach-full, spoonful ;^-erratumt 
medium, radius, genius, lamina, automaton, phenomenon» 
stratum, axis, ellipsis, stamen, index, cherub, seraph, &c. 

Of what number m^— Dice, arcana, fishermen, geese, dor- 
mice, alms, riches, thanks, snuiTei's, tong^, teeth, woman, child, 
court-martial, apparatus, miasma, genii, geniuses, indices, 
indexes, mathematics, Matthew, James, John ? 

OBSERVATIONS ON NUMBER. 

155. Some nouns are used in the singular only. Such are the 
names of metals, virtues, vices, arts, sciences, abstract qualities, and 
things weighed or measured; as, gold, meekness, piety, idleness, 
intemperance, sculpture, geometry, unsctom, flour, miUc, See. Except 
when ehfferent sorts of things are expressed ; as, vnnes, teas, sugars, 
liquors, dec. 

156. Some nouns are used in the plural only ; as, annals, antipo^ 
des, archives, assets, ashes, billiards, bitters, breeches, dothes^ calenxUy 
colon (military banners), dregs, goods, H-jisteTiM^ \de«> m\jMSxi«*. 
UieraUt leest letters (iiteratore), minutitf, manfiers^ 'moTQ\A^ 

8« 
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orgieSi pUiads or pleiades, ahambleSf tidings, thanksj vespen, tiUdi, 
victuals. And things consisting of two parts ; as, bellows, drawers, 
hose, nippers, pincers, pliers, snuffers, scissors, shears, tongs. Sec, 

A few words usually plural, viz., bowels, embers, entrails, lungs, 
have sometimes a singular, denoting a part or portion of that expressed 
by the plural ; as, boweU lung. Sec. 

157. Some nouns are alike in both numbers ; as, deer, sheep, swine, 
vermin, salmon, tench ; apparatus, hiatus, series,^congeries, species, 
superficies ; head (in the sense of individual), catUe ; also fi^, and 
sometimes fowl, denoting the class ; but, denoting individuals, they 
have the regular plural; sawfishes, fowls. 

158. The words brace, couple, pair, yoke, dozen, score, gross, Aun- 
dred, thousand, and some others, after adjectives of number, aie 
either singular or plural ; as, a brace, a dozen, a hundred ; two braee, 
three dozen, tax hundred, &c. But without an adjective of number, 
or in other constructions, and particularly after in, by, &c., in a dis- 
tributive sense, most of these words, in the plural, assume a plural 
form ; as, ** In brojces and dozens.^* — ** By scores and hundreds.''^ — 
♦• Worth thousands.''^ 

159.-1. The following words, plural in form, are sometimes angu- 
lar, but most commonly plural in signification, viz. : amends, means, 
riches, pains (meaning laborious effort), odds, alms, wages ; and the 
names of certain sciences ; as, mathematics, ethics, optics, acoustics, 
metaphysics, politics, pneumatics, hydrostatics, &c. 

2. Means and amends, referring to one object, are singular ; to 
more than one, plural. Mean, in the singular form, is now used to 
aigoify the middle between two extremes. Alms (eelmesse, Anglo- 
Saxon) and riches (richesse, French) are really singular, though 
now used commonly in a plural sense. News, formerly singular or 
plural, is now mostly singular. Molasses and measles, though ending 
like a plural, are singular, and are so used. Oats is generally plural ; 
gallows is both singular and plural, though a distinct plural form, 
gallowses, is also in use. 

160. The following are singular in form, but in construction vari- 
ous ; i^\vs,foot and horse, meaning bodies of troops, and people, mean- 
ing persons, are always construed as plural; cannon, shot, sail, 
cavalry, infantry, as singular or plural. People, when it signifies a 
conmiunity or body of persons, is a collective noun in the singular, 
and sometimes, though rarely, takes a plural form ; as, ** Many pea»> ' 
and nations.'* &ev. x. 11. 
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THB PLURAL OF PROPBR NAMES. 

161. Proper names for the most part want the plural ; bnt — 

1. Proper names without a title are used in the plural, when they 
refer to a race or family ; as, *» The CampheUs,** ** the Stuarts ;" or 
to several persons of the same name ; as, " The twelve Casan ;'* 
or when they are used to denote character ; as, ** The Ciccros of the 
age.»' 

2. Proper names with the title of Mrs. prefixed; or with any tidey 
preceded by the numerals, two^ three^ &c., pluralize the name, and 
not the title ; as, *• The Mrs. Howards ;" *» the two Miss Mortons ;" 
** the two Mr. Henrys.*^ 

3. But when several persons of the same name are spoken of indi- 
vidually, and distinguished by a particular appellation, or when per- 
sons of different names are spoken of together, the title only, and not 
the name, is made plural ; as, ** Misses Julia and Mary Robinson ;'* 
*» Messrs. George and Andrew Thomson ;" ** Messrs. Pratt, Wood- 
ford, & Co." 

Thus far, usage and the rule are settle and uniform ; but — 

4. In other cases, usage is still unsettled. Some writers, perhaps 
the majority, pluralize the title and not the name ; as, ** The Misses 
Brown," " the Messrs. Harper." Others, of equal authority, regard- 
ing the title as a sort of adjective, or the whole as a compound name, 
phinJize the name, and not the title ; as, '* The Miss Browns ;" ** the 
Mr. Harfers*^ This form is more common in conversation, and, 
being less stiff and formal, is more likely to prevail. A few improp- 
erly pluralize both name and title ; as, ** The Misses Broions ;" *' the 
Messrs. Harpers.^^ 

5. Names, with other titles prefixed, follow the same analogy ; as, 
*' Lords Wellington and Lynedoch ;" ** the lords bishops of Durham 
and St. David's ;" »* the generals Scott and Taylor." 



CASES OF NOUNS. 

162. Case is the state or condition of a noun with 
respect to the other words in a sentence. 

163. Nouns in English have three Cdae^^xh.^ Notrmmsp 
Ape, JPossessivet and Obf'ective. 
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■appoied, k maaMest ftom die &ct, that it i» lued where kit could not be prapeity 
emfdoyed ; thufl, «oman*s, men'i, children' 8, boott, dec., can not be l eiohred into 
woman Asa, men 4if, dUUrM 4w, dec 

The apoatiopbe (') aAor a in the pfaual, ia not a maik of abbrariatkn, hot ia 
naed, in modern timea, merely aa a mgn of the po oaeog ive. Ita nae in the phnal ia 
bat of recent date. 

173. When the nominative singular ends in m, or in letters of a 
similar soimd, the 8 after the apostrophe is sometimes omitted, in 
order to avoid harshness, or too close a succession of hissing soonds ; 
as, ** For goodness' sake ;'*. ** for conscience* sake ;** ** Davies* Sur- 
veying;'' ** Mo8es"disciple8 ;" ** Jesus' feet." 

174. Note. — There is considerable direrrity of o^ixaaa and naege on Ada point 
Some few insat on retaining » after the apostrophe in eveiy positian ; aa, ** Xanr 
thos's stock of patience." — L'Etrange. Others drop die s only before a woid 
beginning with an a or an «-Boand, aa above ; while othersdrop the a w^herever die 
nae of it woold produce harshneaa, or difficolty of pronunciation. Though in diia 
last, the usage which omits the a is less prevalent and leas accurate than that whidi 
retains it, yet, from the sanodcm k has obtained — ^&om the stiffiieas and harshneaa 
which retaining die » often occasions — and from the tendency in all spoken lan- 
guage to abbreviation and euphcmy, it seems destined to prevail against all argu- 
ments to the contrary. 

175. Remark. — In written language, the omiaaion of the a oocaskna no inoonye- 
n^enoe ; fixr the apostrophe aofficientfy indicates die caae, and die conatructioa will 
generally indicate die number. In spoken language, however, die use of die a is 
more necessary to avoid obscuri^, especially in proper namea Thus, in spoken 
language, " Davy's Surveying," and " Davies* Surveying," sound precisely alike, 
dioagfa the names are diflferenL Hence, to indicate the last name conecdy in 
apaakjng, k will be more aocorate, though leas euphonic, to aay, " Daviea's Survey- 
log." Tfana, also, ** Peddna' Arithmetic," " Bullions' Grammar," '' Spaika' Analy- 
osy" in spoken language, may be mistaken for " Perkin's Arithmetic," " Bullion's 
Grammar," " Spark's Analysia." In such cases, preolnon will be secured at the 
expense of euphony, by retaining the s, while euphony will be attained, frequently 
at the expense of precision, by dropping it 

176. The meaning oi die possessive may in general be e x pressed by the word 
^ with the objec^ve ; thus, for " man's wisdom," " virlue'g reward," we may say, 
"die wiadom ofma»" *' the reward of virtue" This mode wiU generally be pre- 
ferrfed, when die use of the possesmve would appear stiff or awkward ; thus, " die 
lengdi of the day," is better than " die day's lengdL" In some few words which 
want the possessive plural, sudi as ftttker-fn-faWj eoHrt-mfiriial, Sec, this is die 
only substitute. These two modes of expression, however, are not always equiv- 
alent; thuH, ''the king's picture," means any pictme belongfaig to the knig; "a 
picture of the king," means a portrait of him, widiont saying to whom it belongs. 
So also, ofvnth the objective, can not always be represented by die possessive ; aa^ 
" A piece of gold," " a cord qftpood," **the house (^representatives," &c. . 

i 
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PAIUSINa THB NOUN. 

177. A noun is parsed etyroologically, by stating its 
accidents, or grammatical properties (110), as exempBfied 

(182). 

176. NoTZ.— The poansBive ia easily known by its fiarm. A» die imi i iin i rtve 
■ad ots^ecdve of noons are alike, in parsing nouns in tbe fcOowing Brts, all nooas 
not in dw posaeanve may be said to be in the nominative. The mediod d distiii- 
gvUtdog the nominative and objective will be explained in its proper phne. As 
ptrwan bdongs, not to tfae/<»rm, bat to tfie rdationt of the noon, the maw li nn of H 
may be omitted for the present 

179. N B.— In an parsing nrach time will be saved, if die papE be acca s lo m Bd 
to aay everything necessary to be said, at once, widxrat waiting to have each par- 
tksohur drawn fivm him by a qoestion — to say it in the choitest possible manner — 
and also to say die same things always in tbe 9ame order. Every teacher will of 
ooorse sdect that oider which he prefers. The order here directed may pertiaps 
be acceptable to most teachers (18S). 

180. As it makes no diflferenoe in die coostniclion of a sentence, whether a nom 
be proper or oommcMi, there seems to be little or no advantage in meotkning tbis 
distindWD in parsing. Some accordingly omit this, as well as perton in panfaig^ 
fer die sake o^ iHevity— an object wordiy of consideration in a huge school, when 
economy of twnt k important Or, whcoi a proper noon occors, whidi is cnupara- 
dvely addom, it may be mentioiied, taking it a]ways/<7r granted diat a noon ii 
erwimnn when not odierwise mentioned. This appeam to be sofRcient far eveiy 
purpose. 

PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE. 

181. In proceeding to paree die noon, die teacher, if he ddnks proper, may begin 
bj some soch indncdve process as the ibilowing: The class having gone dwoai^ 
die pnoeding definitions and roles^ the teacher may call on some one to mentioB 
die HAMS of anjTthing he seee^ or happens to drink of; and soppoee he mentions die 
wocds hoH9e, tree, bookt Jk$k, pen, dec, let these words be written on the black* 
board. He may thea call on another, and another, in die same way, still wiWag 
die names as mentioned. In this way the popfls will fnmidi a list of exercisBS for 
dwBselvea. The teadher may dm take the fint of diese, " boose," and write it 
bj itself on tlie board, at die leift hand, and proceed with some soch questions as the 
foOowing, the answers to whkji, fiom what has been previooaly leamed, wiD 
be obvioos, and readily given.* — 

Is HousK die name of any tUngf 

Wbat part of speech are die names of tfaingsf 

Then, what part of speedi is Hohm f Ans. ''A nounJ* 

(After the vi^ord hoose on die board now write the word "noun".) 
What is a noon 7 — How niai^ kinds of noons are diere? 
What is a proper noon ?-^wliat a common noon 7 
Lithe word Aoase proper or oommati? Ans. Common. 

(Then after die -word ** noon" write die vrord common, as before.) 
What are die p ro pertie s or a ri ridenrs of die noonT 
What is gender T— How raa^y genders are diereT 
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Wbat noons are maflcaline 7 — ^what feminine ? — ^what nmifer T 
To^vUdiof diMDdoefllliewotdAoMcbekiigr Aul NetUar, Wliyf 

(Then write the wtMtd neuler after common, as above.) 
What ia the next property of the noon 7 
What k mimber 7 — How many nnmben are there 7 
What doea the singvlar denote 7— the phiral 7 
Doea Houte denote oiii& or more than one 7 
Of what nomber then u Hoiite 1 Ana. Singular. 

(Now add aa above die word singular.) 
What is the next property of a noan7 
How many caaea are diere 7 Name them. 
Decline Houte in the singolar : — ^in the plural 

Which of diese cases is used when a noon is mentioned simply as the name of 
an object 7 
JXnMe being used in this manner here, in what case is it 7 Ans. In the iVbim- 

naiwe, 

(Then write nominative at the end, as above.) 

At this point, there wi& have been written on the blackboard the Mowing:— 

House, NouHj Common, Neuter, Singular, Nominative, 

The teacher may then ask, as a sort of review, Why do yon call kause, a nount 
— whyi eotmmon ?— why, neuter f — ^why, singular 7 — ^why, the nominative t — 
requiring a distinct answer to each qnestkm. And lasdy, he may reqoire the 
papH to state tftese reaaons in order, without the qnestkms; dins: — 

House — a Noun, because the name of a thing ; 

Common, because it belongs to all things of the sort ; 

Neuter, because without sex ; 

Singular, because it denotes one, plural, hotises ; 

Nominative, because it is used only as a name (164-lst). 

By repeating this process a few times, occasionally, all that belongs to die parsing 
of a noun wiU become so femiliBr, and so' clearly understood, as to be always eai^. 

182. In parsing, these accidents may be stated either in the order 
above, or in such as the teacher prefers. Some say, *• A ammwn neu" 
ter noun, in the nominative singular,^* Others prefer, as giving 
more prominence to the accidents, and sufficiently euphonious, to 
say, *.» A noun, common, neuter, in the nominative singular J*"* Or, 
(Knitting the kind of noim, except when a proper noun occurs, for 
reasons stated (180), to say more briefly, *♦ A rwun, neuter, in ike 
nominative singular,'*^ This last method is the one here recom- 
mended, as being brief and sufficiently descriptive. 

1. State die gender, case,'tlnd number of the feUowing iioang. and always in die 
same order ; thus, " Father, a nount manciiline, in the nominative, singular." 

Father, brothers, mother's, boys, book, \o^l, ^ttd»&^''W& 
hats, sisters', bride's, bottles, brush, goose, e^^<fe^ Nra!> 
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echo, ox's horn, mouse, kings, queens, bread, child's toy, 
grass, tooth, tongs, candle, chair, Jane's boots, Robert's shoe, 
horse, bridle. 

2. Go over the same list, giving a reuKm for everythhig fltated ; dras, ** Fadwr, ■ 
nouH, beoauae the name (^ an object ; in<ucultne, because k denotes a male ; mom- 
f no/tve, becaoie mentioned simply as the name of an object (I64~lic) ; nngvlar, 
because it denotes one." 



THE ARTICLE. 

18d« An Article is a word put before a nouo, to indi- 
cate the manner in which it is used. 

184. There are two articles, a or an and the. 

185. A or an is called the indefinite article, because it shows that 
its noun denotes a person or thmg indefinitely, or without distinction; 
as, A man, i. e., any man, or some man, without stating which one. 

186. A is used before a consonant ; as, a book : also before a vowel, 
or diphthong, which combines with its sound the power of initial y, 
or to ; as, a unit, a use, a eidogy, a ewe, many a one. 

187. An is used before a vowel or silent h ; as, an age, an hour: 
also before words beginning with h sounded, when the accent is on 
the second syllable ; as, an heroic action, an historical account ; — 
because h in such words is but slightly sounded. 

188. Note. — The primary form of this axticlo is An (ane). The n has beeD 
dropped before .i consonant, from regard to euphony. 

189. A or an is sometimes used in the sense of one, each, every ; 
as, "Six cents a pound;" "two shillings a yard;" "one dollar a 
day ;" " four hundred a year." 

190. Remark. — In the expressions a hunting, a fishing, a building, and the 
like, a is eqniyalent to af, to, in, on, and is to be regarded/not as an article, bat as 
a prepoflitiim or prefix (548). In the same sense, ft is used as a prefix in siidi 
words as ajUnU, ashore, asleep, abed, dec. 

191. The is called the definite article, because it shows that its 
noun is used definitely, and refers to some particular person or thing ; 
as, the man, i. e., some particular man ascertained or pointed out. 
See Syntax (707-2). 

192. NoTK. — The article is sometimes said to Umit the signification of a noon, 
and is dierefore called a " definitiye." This is scarcely correct A noon with a or 
an prefixed, is always used in an individual sense, to denote one of a doM. But 

^^ bet^ &r Ae most part saffidently indicated by the slni^ax iinn&>oT,itV!ii&u«& dL 
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daB article Id inaxk the individaal is ncceflmiy only in the few cami in wUdi the 
noon, in ^ nngoUur number, is used in a generic, as wdl 88 inAridaalsenK. Thai* 
the terms maih tnomnn, oak, dec., without an article, mean iSbe speciei ; but witih 
a or an prefixed, they mean the individuai ; as, a man, a woman, an oak. So fiur 
only can a or an properly be said to limit, or perform the part <^ a defimtive. In 
other respects^ it rather shows the want of limitation^ 

193. In like manner, the article tke commonly indicates that its noon is limitBd, 
and refers to some particolar person or thing, but still ihe artide is not the limiting 
vrotd. A noon may be limited in a variety of ways, by notorie^ or eminence, by 
previous mention, by an adjective, a possessive, a relative clause, a preposition and 
its case, &c ; bat never by the article, except perhaps in the case of previous men- 
tion, and even that is doabtfoL Thus when we say, " The red book," " the boy's 
book," "the book which we lost," "the book on the table," we perceive dmt die 
wofd book, fiaUowing the, is limxtedr-not, howevor, by the articlfif bat by the words 
red, boy*», dec This fact constita!^ a epecaSc difference between the article and 
the adjective : the adjective always describes or Umits its noon ; the article does not, 
bat is only a.'Sort of index, to give previoas notice that the noon is nsed in a paxtica- 
larivay. 

194. Parsing. — The article is parsed by stating wheth- 
er it is definite or indejinite, and to what noun it belongs ; 
thus, '' A book." — A is the indefinite article, and belongs 
to booh 

EXERCISES. 

Is it proper to say — a man, or an man ? why ? 

a apple, or an apple 1 why 1 

a house, or an house 1 why 1 

a hour, or an hour? whyl 

a unicorn, or an unicorn ] why 1 

a ewe, or an ewe ? why 1 

1. Prefix the indefinite article a or aa. correctly to the following words. 

58. Tdl which words are noans, and why — sparse them (177) — decline thera. 

Chair, table, horse, cart, book, house, garden, bird, owl, 

eggt ear, eye, tree, cow, unit, use, old man, young man, word, 

hook, pot, bench, desk, room, oven, oak, eulogy, ewe, uncle, 

aunt ; — open wagon, useful contrivance, round stone, old hat, 

new coat, ice-house, &c. 

3. In the following, correct sach as are wrong, and give a reason for the change ; 
— sparse the articles and nouns. 

An cup, a door, a apple, a pear, a ounce, a pound, an hat, 

an "Whg, an eulogy, an youth, a honor, alieVr, a. ctovt , ^ q^Vcv^lJ 

a pea — a ugly beast, a useful tree, an \iumm\u^-\3?«^^%»LiS^ 
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GOtttge, a upper room, an huge monster, a handsome woma 
% deliglitfiil prospect. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

195. An Adjective is a word used to qualify a sob- 
Btantive ; as, " A goad boy ;" " a square box ;" " ^eii dol^ 
lars ;" " we found liim poorJ*^ 

IM. A noan k qualified by an ac^jecttve. when the object naaed is Jwi ity 
dfcribed^ Imited, at disiinguisAed from other things of the Mme hubb. TUlh 
done two way* . — 

1. Certain a4jectivea connect with their novme aome ^Ko^jf by wfafefa the otj^ 
named are deacribed or diatingoiflhed ftom others of theaune kind; u^^Arai 
flag ;" " an amuaing story." Such aie eommon and participial a^jectiwa (M^ 

S. Others merely limit withoat expreanng any qnali^; aa^ "An ^ isii sa a 
book;" '*fen doOarst" **la9t week;" **iki» year;" *'tvtry day," &c Sooh oa 
circum$tanUalt numeral, and d^nifive adjectives (202). 

197. Adjectives, as predicates, may qualify an infinitive mood, or 
claate of a sentence used as a substantive ; as, ** To play is jpUat- 
ant,^^ — *• That the rich are happy is not always trtu,*^ 

198. Several adjectives sometimes qualify the same noon; as, *'A 
smooth, round stone.*' 

199. An adjective is sometimes used to qaalify the meaning of 
another adjective, both forming a sort of compound adjective ; as, **A 
bright-red color ;" ♦» a dark-blue coat ;" •* a ciist-iron ball." 

200. Nouns become adjectives when they are used before other 
nouns, to express a quality or property belonging to them; as, **A 
gold ring ;" " a silver cup ;" " sea water." 

201. On the contrary, adjectives without a substantive are some- 
times used as nouns ; as, ** GK>d rewards the good, and punishes the 
badJ*^ — ** The virtuous are the most happy.^* Adjectives used in this 
way are usually preceded by the, and, when . applied to persons* aia 
for the most part considered plural." 

DIVISION OP ADJECTIVES. 

* 

303. Adjectives are sometimes divided into the following daasea, vis. : — 

1. Commony wfasdi express quality ; as, good^ bad^ sweet, &c 

3. Circumstantialy which express drcumstanoes of timef plaoe» natkm, Sep. ; a% 

daily, eattem, English, American^ &c. 
3. Numeral, which express namber; as, one, two, three ; ^st, second, &c. 
i. Participial, consisting of participles, or co mp ounds of paztidplea naed as ad- 
jectives; as, "An amutistg maryf **uk umneriiai reboket" "to paa 
unmolested," Some add— 
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tive, vAjiA do not exprras any p i m* er ty of an ofciJeot, liat vaanij paim 
it tfB^or HdA Sb Tarioot ways the mwaning of daa boob. To AiackM 
belong mch words as Mm. tkai, eaek, every, »ome^ bctk^ &c. Tlioae aomo- 
tfanea aocompaay iSbe noan, and a u iiw tiiii e i i refier to k tt ud ernood, or Hand 
inatead of it aftor the maang of faMMJUu n aad heaoe ara i m i h H iii w ii oaBed 
Pronominal adjective*, and flometimea Adjective prtmotuu. (See 889.) 

n. Tfaifl daorificatkm of ad jecdves, however, is of bat litde pranlioal vae, aa 
Hsdrea of all danoes axe osed in tiie same way. 

NUMERAL ADJECTIVBS. 

204. Adjectives which express number are called Nu- 
ral adjectives. They are of two kinds. Cardinal and 
rdinaL 

205. The Cardinal numbers indicate Aotr many ; they 
3 one^ twoj fhree^ /our, &c 

206. The Ordinal numbers indicate tohick one of a fitcm- 
r / they are Jirtt, ucond, thirds, &c. 

207. Numeral adjecti^nes, being also names of munbert, are often 
sd as noons, and so have the inflection and constniction of notms : 
IS, by two8^ by Uns^ by fifties. For ten^s sake, for twenties sake. 
%t and one are two. Two is an even number. Fivt is the half 
ten. Three ^VM AKE fifteen. /*t/l«efi is divisible by three. Twice 
IS four.* Four is equal to twice two. Three finarths* 

208. Adjectives in English are indeclinable. 



COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

209. Most common and participial adjectives have three 
rms, called degrees of comparison ; namely, Positive, 
omparative, and Superlative* 

* In scnne aiidunetics the langaa^ emfdoyed in the apenAm of mnltiplying^— 
::li as ** Twice two are foar, twioe tfaxee are six" — ^is incorrect It sfaonld be, 
rwioe two is firar/* Jkc ; for the wonl ttoo is used as a sinffolar noun— the name 
a nomber. . The adverb " twice" is not in oonstmctkn wim it, and ocKiseqiiently 
Bs not make it phiraL The meaning is, " The nmnber two tdcen twice is eqoal 
four." For die same reason we shoald say, " Three times tteo is six," because 
i meaning is, ** Ttco taken three times is six." If we say, " Three times one are 
«e," we make " time*'* the sabiect of the verb, whereas the sabject of the verb 
iQy is *' one;* and " titnea" is m the objective of nmnber (888). 2 : 4 : : 6 : 19. 
xiid be read, " As 2 i« to 4, so m 6 to 12 ;" not "As two are to foor, so ore," Jfcc 
It w^hen nnmerals denoting more than one, are used as adjectives, with a aubrtaap 
a ezpreMed or anderarood, they mnst have a pltnral cooitonaLc^ynii. 
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210. The Posuive expresses a quality simply; tii 

" Gold is Atfrtry." 

211. The Comparative expresses a quality in a higher 

degree in one object than in another, or in ser- 
eral taken together ; as, *' Gold is heavier thin 
silver.'* " He is wiser than his teachers/' 

212. The Superlative expresses a quality in one object 

in the highest degree compared with several 
others ; as, " Gold is the moat precious of the 
metals." 

S13. RtMARK. — The sapeiiadve degree, when made hy prefixiiig the advob 
mottt k often used to express a veiy high degree <^ a qoaHty in an ohject, widmH 
directly comparing it with others ; as, " He is a most dihtiugvisked man." Thiu 
naed, it is coJled the saperlative of eminence, and commonly has a or an hefive it, 
if the noon is singular, or it is without an article, if the noon is plnraL The saine 
diing is expressed hy prefixing the adverb very, e^xceedingfy, ftc ; as, " a very du- 
tingtiished man." The saperiative of comparison commonly has the before k. 

RULES FOR COMPARISON. 

214. Rule 1. Adjectives of one syllable form the com- 
parative by adding er to the positive, and the superlative 
by adding est ; as, sweet, sweeter y sweetest. 

Words ending in e mute, drop e before er and est; as, large^ 
larger^ largest, (68.) 

215. Rule 2. Adjectives of more than one syllable are 
commonly compared by prefixing more and most to the 
positive ; as, nrimerous, more numerous^ most numei'ous. 

216. Remark. — Though this rule indicates the prevailing usage* 
yet adjectives of two syllables are not unfrequently compared by er 
and est; as, "Our tenderest cares;" "The commonest materifds.^ 
Dissyllables in le and y are generally compared in this way ; as abU^ 
dbler^ ablest. All adjectives in y after a consonant, change y into t 
before er and est ; as, dry, drier, driest ; happy, happier, happiest 
(57) ; but y after a vowel is not changed ; as, gay, gayer, gayest, 

217. A lower degree of a quality in one object compared with 
another, and the lowest compared with several others, is expretted 
by prefixing less and least to the positive ; as, sweet, less sweet, leasi 
sweet. This, by way of distinction, is 8(»netime8 called the comptr- 
isoD of diminution, or comparison descending. 
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f 18. The mettiiiigr of the pootiTe k eomethneB dimhiWiftd wkhoat emplagriDg 
Qompariaon, by annexing the syllable ish; as, vAtfe, wkUtMh; Uatkt liaAuh. 
Theee may be called dimimitive a^jecthrea. So abo Tariona ihadea, deefveea, or 
wndHSnalTOPg of quality are freqaently expressed by connecting with the adjectiy* 
lacfa words as rather, aamewhat, »l%gkUy, a little, too, very, greatly, &c., and, in 
tie comparative and sapeiiativey by soch words as muck, far, oltogHheri by far, &c. 

819. Sodi adjectires as iuperiar, inferior, exterior , interior, Ac, though derived 
fitxn Latin oomparatives» and inrolTiDg the idea of comparison, are not considered 
die comparative degree m Eng^, any more than soch words ^preferable, previoue, 
ke. They have neither tiie form nor the ooostraction of the eomparative (963-8). 



IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

220. The following adjectives are compared irregularly, 
viz.: 



Pasittoe. 

Qood 

Bad, evil, or ill 

Little 

Much or many 

Late 

Near 

Far 

Fordi (obselete) 

Fore 

Old 



Comparative, 

better 

worse 

less, sometimes lesser 

more 

later, irregrdar, latter 

nearer 

farther 

farther 

ibrmer 

older or elder 



Superlative, 

best 

worst 

least 

most 

latest or last 

nearest or next 

farthest 

farthest 

foremost or first 

oldest or eldest 



221. Much is applied to things weighed or measured ; many, to things 
that are nnmbered ; mare and most, to both. Farther and farthest 
generally denote place or distance ; as, ** The farther they went, the 
mcxre interesting was the scene ;" further and furthest refer to quan- 
tity or addition ; as, " I have nothingywr^tfr to say." Older and 
oldest are applied to persons or things, and refer to age or duration ; 
as, *• Homer is an older poet than Virgil ;" ** The pyramids are 
Mer than the pantheon." Elder and eldest (from the obsolete eld 
are applied only to persons of the same family, and denote priority 
of birth ; as, ** An elder brother." Later and latest have respect to 
time ; latter and last to position or order. 

222. Some superlatives are formed by annexing mo^, sometimes to 
the comparative, and sometimes to the word frcnn which the compar* 
ative is formed ; as, upper , uppermost or upmost, from up ; netheff 
nethermost ; .inner, innermost, or inmost^ from in ; K^udet^ YaiwdL^r* 
matA or hindmost, from hind ; outer ^ outermost^ cs ^aMaoal^ ^ratsi vA>« 

4* 
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ADJBCTIVBS NOT COMPABBD. 

823. Adjectives whose signification does not admit 
increase or diminution, can not properly be compar 
These are— 

1. Numerals; as, one, two; third, fourth, 6cc. 

2. Proper adjectives ; as. English, American, Roman, 

3. Adjectives that denote figure, shape^ or material ; ns qrrirfg 

square, wooden, ice. 

4. Sach adjectives as denote posture or position ; as, perpend 

ular, horizontal. 

5. Definitives ; as, each, every, aU, some. Sec. 

6. Adjectives of an absolute or superlative signification ; as, frMa 

perfect, universal, chief, extreme, infinite, complete, 

t34. BiMAEK. — ^Of tlieae lait, howerer, oompftradve and saperladve fan/man 
s ame ti inM used, either to give greater foxce to the expresabn, or when the wmis 
•re lued in a nofle not strictly abaolate or mperiadve. Ti>e feUowiiig oa 



Extreme.—** The extremett of eyiU."— Bacon, ** The eztremest verge.**— Skakh 
" Hia extttmeU fftato." — Spencer. [So in Gre^ i(rj(aT<aTaTOi»'\ 

Chief.— ^ Ckirfesi of the herdsmen."— BiMe. '* Ckiefest ooartier.'^—Skakt. 
<* Ffavc and dkiiefesL"— Milton. 

Perfect. — ** Having more perfect knowledge of that way/' L e., knowledge 
nearer to perfeotkn^—^t^/e. So, " The mof< jKr/ix^ 8Qciety/'—£. Everett. "Lm 
perfect imitationa " — Macaulay. 

More complete^ moU complete^ lest comj^ete, are common. 

225. Passing. — ^In parsing an adjective fully : 1. State 
its class. 2. Compare, if admitting comparison (209), and 
if not compared, so state it. 3. Tell its degree of com- 
parison, if compared. 4. The noun which it qualifies. 
Do this always in the same order, and in the fewest words 
possible. 

BXAMPLBS. 

** A fffise son maketh a glad father." — '* Wisdom is more preekm 
iian rabies." — ** The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit than seven 
nen that can render a reason." — ** Lying lips are an abomination to 
lie Lord." — •• Blessed are the pure in heart." 

Wiu ia a comman adjectire, campared by er and eet, poahxve. and qualifies son. 
Olmi ii a oommon a^Jacttre, oompand by er and eU, poaitive^ and qnalfllaa 
fsAsr. 
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Mnepneiotu m a ootnmon adjective^ eonqwgcd by wgrc and mo§t, campus 
ti9ia» and qoalifiM wisdom. 

Wiser k a ocmimon adjective, oompaied by er and est, camparadye, and qaaS- 
fies sluggards 

8&K% la a numeral a4jective, cahUml, not comparedf and q n a nfieH men, 

Bleesed is a participial acyective, compared by more and mo»tf pooitxye, and qual- 
ifies men nnderstood. 

Pure is a commoD ad^eodye, conapared by er and ett, poiritive^ and qudifies me* 
nnderatood. 

896. Abbrkviation. — Thi^ process may be abbreviated without 
kss, by omitting the class, as of no use in Syntax, and also omitting 
to mention the degree of comparison, except the comparative or 
saperlative, taking it for granted, in adjectives ccnnpared, that it is in 
the positive, unless otherwise stated. Any mention of degree, in 
adjectives not compared, would be improper. In this way the pre- 
ceding adjectives may be parsed, thus : — 

- Wke k ah a^jecdteb compared by er and eti, and qnattfies ton. 
More precious is an adjective, compared by more and most, comparative, and 

qualifies wisdom. 
WisSr is an adjective, compared by er and ^, otmiparative, and qoaUflee 
sluggard, 

227. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE. 

What is an adjective? The pupil having given die definition (195) in answer, 
ftr the purpose of iUastrating it, a Bst of noons may again be fiHrmed on the black- 
board as directed (181) ; and supposing the list to be man, horse, apple, kouse, tree, 
bookf &&. the teadier may take tiiem ap, each in order, and proceed in soma 
sodi ^vay as the fidlowing : — 

Mait.— What part of speech is man ? Why? Are all men exactly alike? If 
not, menticm some things in which they diflfio'. Ans. Some are tall ; some are 
Aort ; some old ; some young ; some learned ; boboq unlearned ; some wise ; some 
Jbolish, &C. 

When yon say" a tall man, a short man, an old man, a young man/ what is die 
use of the words taU, short, old, dec. ? Ans. They are used to qaalify the word 
"maut" by telling what sort of a man is meant (196-1). What part of speech are 
words used to qaalify novms? Then what part of speech are tall, shorty old, 
young, &C. ? Prefix an adjective to each of the noons in the list above^ so as to 
make sense. Prefix as many adjectives to each noon separately, as yoa can think , 
oC to make sense ; dras: Horsi — a lofge hone, a small horse, a young horse, ftc 
What pait of speech is large, small, young, &c. ? Why ? 

COMFARATIYE DEeREE. 

Are all men eqaally tall ? Ans. No ; some men are taller than others. When 
yoa say, ''James is taller than John," in what fbnn or degree is the adjective 
taller 7 What does the comparative degree express (211) ? How is the compara- 
the degree formed? When is the comparative formed by annexing er7. When 
fay prefixing imwv 7 What is the oompuratiYe form dtaU,aKori,cU^>|Q^^ 

WImthAeoonnmntive&rmoi learned, widommA^S^^^ ^^ 
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d» t^JeedTM jnftxeA to Boans in the Ugt aboro^ in the eompanthe 

each of which ahall contain a noon, and its a^Jeethre in the nwnm rt h 

SUPERLATIVE DEGREE. 

When yon compare James with aereral other pennni^ and find dwt he 
them all in tallneis, how would yon express it? An& I woold say, "James ii 
the tallest" What kmn of the adjective is taOestT What does the saperitfbs 
express? In how many wajrs is it finmed ? When, by annexing es< to the pal- 
tive? When, by prefixmg: moit T What is the saperiative of tmll, tkmt M, 
foungy rick, poor, &c.?— of learned^ unlearned, beauttful, virtuous, &e.f M 
the adjectives prefixed to the noons, in the list above^ in the sopeiiative Ann. Fcbb 
sentences^ in each of which there shall be one of the above noan% and its a^jeodvt 
in file saperiative degree. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Compare — Bright, diligent, thin, noble, bad, prattj, 
fearful, brave, warm, active, worthy, cold, large, industrioiu, 
affable, wise, obedient, gloomy, able, sad, little, strong, near, 
dutiful, serene, big, good, careless, hot, late, fruitful. 

Add to each <me of these adjectives a noon which it can properiy qualify; ta, 
" A bright day," " a diligent student," &c. 

2. In what form are the following adjectives ? — Mildest, 
better, high, more, uttermost, happiest, worthless, least, whiter, 

^owermost, worse, cruel, eldest, gentle, magnificent, best, many, 

less, gayest, peaceful, viituous, sweetest, evil, inmost, happier, 

miserable, temperate, useful, delicate, honorable. 

Compare each of these adje^Stives. 

Add to eadi a noon which it can properly qualify. 

3. In the following phrases, tell which words are noons, and whicb are a^jeo- 
fives. Parse as dnected (182, 194, 225). 

A good man ; a kind heart ; a clear sky ; the benevolent 
lady ; the highest hill ; a skilful artist ; an older companion ; 
msin's chief concern ; a lady's lap-dog ; most splendid talents ; 
the liveliest disposition ; a pleasant temper ; the raging bil- 
lows^ tefnples magnificent ; silent shades ; excellent com ; a 
loftier tower ; a happier disposition ; the third day ; a round 
ball ; a square table ; one good book is better than many bad 
books/ 

4. Take a paragniph in any book; pobt oak the ortfiefef, nouns, and n^Betimi 
Atm; bat, ia nomm, omic the ems. 
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PRONOUNS. 



228. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun ; as, 
^John is a good boy ; he is diligent in his studies." 

229. The noun whicli the pronoun represents or designates is called 
iti antecedent^ because, in the third person, it usually stands hefore 
the pronoun ; and, in the first and second, the person intended is indi- 
cated by the pronoun itself. 

230. Pronouns of the third person are used in writing and speaking, 
to prevent the frequent and awkward repetition of the noun.^ Thus, 
without the pronoun, the above example would read, *^Jb^nis a good 
boy ; John is diligent in John*s studies'* (236). 

231. A pronoun is sometimes used instead of another pronoim ; as, 
** You and /must attend to our duty." 

232. Pronouns may be divided into Personal, Relativej 
Interrogcuive, and Adjective. 

I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

233. Personal Pronouns are those which distinguish the 
person by their form. They are either Simple or Com- 
pound. 

SIMPLE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

234. The simple personal pronouns are J, thou, he, she, 
it ; with their plurals, uoe, you, they. 

235. Of these, / is of the first person, and denotes the speaker ; 
thou is of the second, and denotes the person addressed ; he, she, it, 
are of the third, and denote the person or thing spoken of (Wl), 

236. The pronouns / and thou denote the speaker, and the person 
addressed, without previous mention, or even knowledge of their 
names, the persons intended being sufficiently indicated by their 
presence, or some other circumstance. The pronouns of the third 
person refer to some person or thing previously mentioned, or easily 
understood from the context, or from the nature of the sentence. 

237. He, she, and they, are frequently used as general terms in 
the beginning of a sentence, equivalent to ** the person," &c., with- 
out reference to a noun going before ; as, ** He \x\ie ^TWsa\^^^ss^" 
eth pleasure shall be a poor man." 
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938. They is also nsM in a vague sense for *' peopfo,** in ni 
expressions as '* They say,*' Hke the French on, or the Qennsn MR* 

239. To personal pronouns, like nouns (110), bdoif 

Person, Gender, Number, and Case. They are thus d*- 

clined : — 



1. M.otF. 

2. M, or F. 

MCLSC, 

3. ^ Fern, 
Neut. 



SINGULAR. 

Nom. Poss. 

I mine 

Thou (244) thine 

He his 

She hers 

It its 
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PLURAL. 


jir 


Ohj. 


Nom. Poss. 


Olf. h 


me 


We ouTB 


« r 


thee 


Yon (245) yours 


you 1 


him 


They theirs 


uies 1 '^ 


her 


They theirs 


dieiB 1 


it 


They theirs 


dwm 1 



OBSERVATIONS ON PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

S40. In many Gramman, the poeseaaiTe of all the proDoana, except he and it,hm 
two forma, aa foUowa: My or mine; thy or thine ; her or hen ; tmr or o¥ra ; fem 
or your it ; their or thein. According to tfaia arrangement, the fiiafc form, my^ tkjf, 
&C., ia alwaya used before a noon denoting the object poaaeaaed ; die aeooDd fixn, 
mine, thine, Sec, never before that nonn. bat only referring to it aa previooBly aneB- 
tioned. or evident from the connexion. The poaaeaaive caae of nonna ia oaed in b(A 
"waya. To this classificaticm there ia no important objection, and anch aa praior it 
may readfly adopt it, though, for reaaona aaaigned (289), a difierent '^^^fkf i lji^ J» 
here preferred. Mine and thine are aometimea oaed aa poaaeaaivea for isf tad 
thy (293). 

241. Some, again, regard my, thy, dec., as the only forms of the poaaeaatve eud, 
and mine, thine, &c., not as a poaaeaaive caae at all, but u a aabatitate for the pos- 
aessive case of the pronoon and the noon referred to together, and that it ia in tbe 
nominative or objective caae, acoNrding as the noon referred to would be, in die M 
expression ; thua, " Your book is old, mine is new," ia equivalent to " Your hock ii 
old, my book is new." Hence it is inferred, that mine is not a possesitive case, but 
a sab^tate for my book, and the nominative to is. Thia, though plausible, u obvi- 
ously incorrect If, instead of the pronoun mine, we substitute a noun, that novn 
will have to be in the poasessive case ; thus, " Your book is old, John's is new." 
The construction in these two sentences being identical, if "John's" be the posses- 
iive case, so also is " mine ;" and if in the poasessive, it can not be the nominative to 
" is." The mistake Ues in consideTing mine a aubatitute for my book, w^hereaa it 
really ia a sabstitate only for my, including such a reli^«nce to the woid book in die 
preceding part of the aentenoe, as renders its repetition in the second part not only 
unnecessary, but, according to the usage of the language, improper. The difierenoe 
between the construction of the noun and the pronoun, in sudi sentences, is simj^ 
this : the poeaeasivea mine, thine, dec., according to usage, are never uaed before a 
noun, but the poaaeasive of the noun ia uaed both before a noun and after it Whan 
it is deemed propor to expreaa the noun after the pronoun, the form mine, &c. mult 
be changed for my, &c. Tfaua^ we can not aay " Mine book," but " My book f 
hut we can with equal p ropr ie t y aay, "John's book," or " The book ia John's.**^ 
See Ajrp. 1 
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M8. In the nme maimer, may be explained the use of the puaaeaiit tfter tnm- 
ikhre verba in the active voice, and ajfier prepoaitionB; thna, "Jauee kMt faia 
'fcookfl^ and I gave him mint,'' meaning my books.—" A picture of the king*!*" ia a 
of (L e., from) the king's pictores. Bo " A book of mine," is a book of (from) 
hooka. ''A incnd of yoarHi^isafnendof (from) yoor fiienda. It ia wortl:^ of 
that though this oac of the poaseasive after of, oxiginally and atrictly im|diefl 
■dection, or a part only, it haa insenaibly come to be used when no aach aelectian 
H or ever can be, intended. Thus we may aay, " That houae of yoors," " that 
fiam oft yoora," without intending to imply that any other houaea or fioma bekmg to 
yoa ; and when we aay, " That head of yours," selection is obviously excluded by 
dwaenae. 

243. In proclamations, charters, editorial articles, and the like, tDt 
is £reqaently applied to one j^ersou. 

244. Thou is now used only in the solemn style, in addresses to 
the Deity, or to some important object in nature, or to mark special 
emphasis, or in the language of contempt. Ye, the plural of thou, 
16 seldom used (except as the subject of the imperative), and only in 
the solemn style. It is sometimes used as the objective for you ; as, 
** Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye /" — Shaks. 

245. You, the common plural of thou, is now used also to denote one person, but, 
even when it docs so, it always takes a phtral verb. This usage has become ao 
fbaed and uxifiirm, that some eminent grammarians contend for its being r^arded 
«■ afasgnlar. No advantage, however, would be gained by adopting this proposal, 
•ad it aeema to accord much nxme with simplicity, as well as with fact, to regard it 
M a pkural w^hich haa come by use to be applied in this manner. In certain kinds 
nf writing (243), we is used in the same w^ay, and so also is the ccnresponding pro- 
noun in French, and aome other modem languages, in which, however, it is alwaya 
regarded aa a plural form.* 

246. The pronoun it is used in a variety of ways : — 

1. Properly it is used instead of a neuter noun, word, or substan- 

tive phrase ; as, ** Life is short ; it should be well improved." 
'* Man is a noun ; it is irregular in the plural." ** James is 
a good scholar, and he knows i<," viz., ^hat he is a good 
scholar. **And the burden that was upon it shall be cut 
off; for the Lord hath spoken itJ*^ — Is, xxii. 25. 

2. It is used as an indefinite subject of the verb to he, followed by 

a predicate in any person or number*; as, ** It is /;" **Itis 
you ;" ♦» It is they,''^ &c. 

* " The pronoun jfou, though originally and properly plural, is now generally 
applied alike to one person or to more. This usa^, however it may seem to 
involve a scdeciam, ia established by diat audxnrity agamat which the mere gramma- 
riui haa aoaroely a right to lemonatrate. We do not, however, think it necessary or 
adviaable to encuml^ the coningaticms, as some have done, by mtcodtvcm^ <baft 
pronoun and the comaBpondlDg rorm of the verb, as sn^ax. \\NaTc«sflSftsi^N\^ 
tario Mjr that ibe phma is used for Oie alngolar, by tbd %««» eiudiVa|(%r ~OQ«Mi 
Snmm, p. 137. 
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3. It u used in the same manner after the verb to fre, in interrog- 

ative sentences ; as, *' Who is it V " What is il ?*' &c. 

4. It is prefixed as an introductory sabject to each words as to ki 

U> happen^ to become^ and the like, referring to an infinitifB 
mood, or substantive phrase which follows the verb, and is Ml 
true subject ; as, ** 7^8 an honor for man to cease fim 
strife ;*' i. e., To cease from strife is an honor for man. **£ 
has been proved, that the earth revolves on its axis ;'* i. e., li^ 
namely, that the eartfi revolves on its axis, has been proved. 

6. It is used indefinitely before certain verbs, to denote some caiue 
unknown, or general, or well known, whose action is express- 
ed by the verb ; as, ** It rains ;'' ** It snows ;" ** It thunders;'* 
•• It is cold ;" ** It is hot," &c. Verbs before which it is thus 
used, are said to be impersonal (520). 

6. It is sometimes used as a mere expletive ; as, ** Come and trip 
it as you go." 

247. The poesessives, hers, its, ours, yours, theirs, should never be 
written her's, iVs, our^s, your*s, their's. 

248. His and its, before a noun, are possessive pronouns ; wiAoot 
a noun following, they are the possessive case (292). Her, hefim t 
noun, is the possessive pronoun ; without a noun, it is the objective 
case. 

COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

249. Myself (ourself), thyself (yourself), himself, herself, itsdf, 
with their plurals, ourselves, yourselves, themselves, are called Cbsi- 
pound personal pronouns. They are used in two cases — ^the nomi- 
native, and the objective. In the nominative they are emphatic, aad 
are added to their respective personal pronouns, or are used instead 
of them ; as, " I myself did it." " Himself shall come." In the 
objective they are reflexive, showing that the agent is also the object 
of his own act ; as, *^ Judas went and hanged himself '''* 

250. The simple pronouns, also, are sometimes used in a reflexive 
sense : as, ** Thou hast hewed thee out a sepulchre, as he that hew- 
eth him out a sepulchre on high." — Bible, 

251. Ourself BXiA yourself are used as compounds, corresponding to 
toe and you, applied to an individual ; as, ** We ourself wi^ follow." 
— Shaks. ** You must do it yourself ^^ 

252. The possessive emphatic or r^fUocvoe, is made by adding the 
word own to the possessives my, thy, his, her, 6cc, (295) ; as, *• God 
created man in his owm image." 

1- 
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PARSING. 

5i5S. Personal pronouns are parsed nearly like the 8ab« 
stantives for which they stand (182). Thus, " I love" — I 
is a pronoun of the first person, masculine or feminine, in 
the nominative singular. 

Afl an additkmtl ojceveiae, a ittascm may be aangned for eadi ■tatement, thus : — 
I is a pronoun, because it stands for a noun or name. 
personal, — ^its form determines its person. 
first person , — it represents the speaker. 
Masculine, or Feminine, — ^it denotes male or female. 
Nominative, — subject of love. 
Singular, — ^it denotes but one. 

254. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISB. 

Wbaft k a proDcma ? Whatisa peraonalproixNuif In the Mntenoe, " John ia 
in die garden ; he says it is fiill of treea," for what noon, or name, does the word ke 
Hand T Then what part of speech 'iBhe? Why ? For what noon does the woid 
fj^fltand? — dien what part of speech is it 7 Why? What odier words stand 
instead of noons ? (Write a list of them on the blackboard.) 

Write aentencea, each containiBg one of these pronouns, and tell for what noon 
it stands. 

Select the perscmal {HODOons from sentences in any reading-lesson, or book, and 
■■y for what noons they stand. 

EXERCISES. : 

1. Parse the following list, <w directed (35^. — I, thou, we, 
me, US, thine, he, him, she, hers, they, thee, tliem, its, theirs, 
you, her, ours, yours, mine, his, it ; — myself, ourselves, your- 
self; himself, themselves. 

S. Sdeet the personal pronoons in the fdlowing sentfmoes, and parse them; if of 
the first or second jierBon, state what diey designate ; if cf the third, state the nouns 
for which Aey stand. 

James says he is older than I ; but I am taller than he. 
That book is mine ; take it and read it. Let them do it 
themselves. When you leaiii the lesson, come to me, and I 
will hear you say it. They will go when we return. Thou 
art the man. Your knife is sharper than mine ; lend it to 
me, if you please, till I mend my pen. 
3. Write BeaiBDoea, each of which sfatU contain a VKwraa ^an ^Ooi^ xfsusBaiDC^^ 
in tbopoammhe eaae—hk the obJMthre eutb, 

6 
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4. Chmtt dwhtowfa^ — rnim^ mika^ti Aril be 
thSog wpokiBa ci ahril ■taiid tint (264-4). 

It IB pleasant to see the sun. It is criminal to deeeiTa; It 
is manifest that you have been deceived. It is said that the 
cholera has appeared in England. It is easy to talk. 

5. Writf K'ntenccH of this kind both ways. 

II. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

265. A Relative Pronoun is one that relates to, and coo- 

nects its clause with, a noun or pronoun before it called die 

antecedent; as, *' The master who taught us.'' 

256. The antecedent of a relative may be a nomiY a p ro uoun , in 
infinitive mood, a clause of a sentence, or any fact or thing implied 
in it ; as, ** A king who is just, makes his people happy ;" *» He thai 
is wise, is wise for himself;" ** He who reads all will not be able to 
thinkt withont wku^ it is impertinent to read ; nor to acU withoat 
which it is impertinent to think ;" " We are bound to obey f%e Dvmt 
law^ which we can not do withont Divine aid ;** ** The man was said 
to be innocent, which he was not." 

257. Relative pronouns are of two kinds, Simple aind 
Compound. 

258. The simple relative pronouns are whoy wkick, thtit, 
and what. That and what are indeclinable, and used only 
in the nominative and objective. Who is masculine or fem- 
inine, and which is masculine, feminine, or neuter. Thaj 
are declined thus : — - 

Singular and Plural. Singular and PluraL 
Norn. Who Which 

Poss. Whose Whose 

Obj. Whom Which 

259. Who is applied to persons only ; as, ** The hoy 
who reads." 

260. Which is applied to inferior animals, and things 
without life ; as, " The dog which barks" — " The book 
which was lost" 

S61. Thw relative^ as in Latiii,80oietiiiieB,fo the nke of greater perqpk^^ 
^ Mntgomigat pepeaied after it; afl» *« I gwe liim a kriib wiAi «& Vrar^ YmbAa, 
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262. Which is applied also to collective noons, expressing collec- 
tions of persons, when the reference is to the collection, and not to the 
persons composing it ; as, ** The committee whu^ was appointed." 
Also to names of persons considered only as a word ; as, ** Nero, 
tohkh is only another name for cruelty." 

263. Which has for its possessive tohose ; as, *' A religion whose 
origin is Divine." Instead of '* whose,** however, the objective with 
of before it is more common ; as, ^* A religion the origin of which is 
Divine." 

264. Thai is applied to both persons and things ; as, 
" The boy that reads ;" •* the dog that barks ;" " the book 
tliat was lost.'' 

265. What is applied to things only, and is never used 
but when the antecedent is omitted ; as, ^' This is what I 
wanted." 

266. In the abovo oxamfde, properly qwaking, vkat neither inclvdes the antece- 
dent, nor has it nnderstood, in the ordinary aenae of that expreaskxi. If it included 
&e antecedent, then ich/jt would be of two caae? at die same time, which, if not 
absurd. Is an anomaly not to be readily admitted. If the antecedent were nnder- 
UDod, it could be sappHed, and tben the sentence woold stand, " This is the things 
what I wanted." But this is not English. The truth is, ickat is a simple relative, 
bsTing, wherever used, like all other relatives, but one case ; but yet it has this 
peeuUarity of usage, that it always refers to a general antecedent, omitted, but 
ea«ly supplied by the mind, and to which bdongs the otlicr case in the construction. 
The antecedent reSened to is always the word " thing" or " things," or some gen- 
and or indefinite term, obvious (rom the sense. When that antecedent is expressed, 
the vdative ibUowing must be which, or that, but never wh<it. Thus, '' This is what 
I w^anted," is equivalent to " This is thai which, or the thing which, I wanted." 
Henoe, dxnigb it is true that whnt is equivalent in meaning to thnt which, or the 
thing which, yet the emnr to which this has impercejf^bly led, vie., that what is a 
oompoond rdative, and indndes the antecedent, should be carefuUy avoided. — See 
App. II. 

267. The oflSce of the relative is twofold : — 

I. It is sometimes merely additive^ and connects its clause with 
the antecedent, for the purpose of farther describing, without modi- 
fying it ; thus used, it is a mere connective, nearly equivalent to and, 
with a personal pronoun he, she, it, &c. ; as, " Light is a body which 
moves with great celerity" = " Light is a body, and it moves with < 
great celerity." 
0, Itw man commasAy restrictive^ and caa&«ct» \X» Oivoa^N %& ^^ 
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ijonet, with toe antecei3ent, in order to modify or r a ti l et iti i 
ing. Thus umhI, the relative with its clause is equivalent to in t 
tive ; as, •• Every thing which has life is an animal*' = *' Every it 
thing is an animal." When used in this way, the relative can nc 
resolved into and with a |)er8onaI pronoun, for we can not say, **. 
ery thing is an animal, and it has life." 

268. The relatives who and tchich are used in both senses. 7^ 
is used in re$«trictive, more commonly than in descriptive clauses. 

269. Mliich is sometimes used as a demonstrative adjective pr 
noun (303), equivalent to this or thfse^ and agrees with a substanQv 
following it; as, *» Which things are an allegory" = »* These things 
are an allegory." 

970. In EnglLah, a polative moM aiwayi be in the aune seotenee with itt aotoos- 
dent, and, if rofltrictivc, iii cloec connexion with it In Latin, the rdative often l»i 
it! antecedent in a preceding sentence, and ominocted with it by a ooojonctive ton. 
When tliifl is the rase, it nhoold be rendered into Englirfi by a denaonfltratim or 
personal pronoan. This difierence of idiom shoold be carefdllymailEed bydnricil 
atodentfl. — Sec Lat. Gr., $ 99, Obs. 8. 

271. In sach sentences as the following — "Sbnn soch as are vicioas*' — **8eaii 
■och an yoa have" — scnne grammarians consider the wcHd a» a relative : in the fint 
example, as the nominative to are ; and in the seocmd. as the objective, govened 
by kftve. Othcra, ounre properly, r^^rd it, in all nich anitencea, aa a coi^imctiaii, 
and the cxprcsmona as elliptical — to be soppUed thus: " Shun aoch as [thoae who] 
axe vicioaa."— " Send aorh aa [thoae which] yoa have."— See App. IIL 

COMPOUND RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

272. The relatives who^ which^ and what, with ever or soever an- 
nexed, are called compound relatives. They are used instead of the 
simple relative and a general or indefinite antecedent ; as, " Whosih 
ever committeth sin is the servant of sin ;" that is, **Any one or every 
one who committeth sin," &c. ** Whatever is evil should be avcrid- 
ed ;" that is, ^^ Every thing which is evil," &c. 

973. Like tlie relative tchnt, the componnd rdativea are used only when the 
indefinite antecedent is omitted. Whenever that is exprcfNiod, the nm^^e rdathre 
who, which, or thalf shoold be naed as in the preceding examplea. 

274. It is therefore not correct to say, either that these relativea include the aoie- 

cedentn, and so have two caseS; or that the antecedent is understood. The aame 

reasoning that is applied to the relative tpkiit (266), ia equally applicable to the com- 

Doand rdatives, only it most be remembered that the antecedent referred to in dieae, 

md to which (»ie of the casea properly belongs, is always a general or indefinitft 

S75. In old writings, the antecedent word is sometimea exprea aed, either before or 
%er the oompoimd relative, for the aake of greater emphaflia or prccirion; as, "Blsa* 
ij|f>Ai$in««w¥»v/'jUrii0fbeoflbidedinmc.''— Eag.fiiUe. •« WkoMe«cr^9«\Si>k 
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UlBBAawmerofJife.*' Tint mage, however, ii now a e pilji db«l0le, 
wWi die word tohatever ; as, " Wlatetrer you do^ let t^ be done weB." 

276. WhasOf formeily naed in the sense ci whoever, or whosoever, is now obso- 
lefee. 

277. Whatevert whatsoever, whichever, and whiditoever, are often used befcro 
sabstantives, as a sent of indefinite adjective ; as, " Whatever conrse yon take, act 
uprightly." When thus need, the noon is sometimes placed between what, which, 
or whose, and soever; as, " What coarse soever^' — "Into whose boose soever ye 
enter.** 

PARSING. 

278. The relative is parsed by stating its gender, num- 
ber, case, and antecedent (the gender and number being 
always the same as those of the antecedent (742) ; thus — 

** The boy who studies what is usefal, will improve.*' 

Who m a relative pnmonn, masculine in the nominative singular, and refers to 
*' boy," as its antecedent 

What is a relative pronoan, neater in Ifae nominathre sin^ar, and refers to 
" thing," or " that," as its antecedent, omitted : if supplied, whcU mast be 
dianged into which (266) ; thus, die thing which, or theU which. 

The papil may asmgn reasons for tbe statements made in parsing, as exempli- 
fied (954). 

EXERCISES ON THE RELATIVE. 

1.^ Wrke on the Uaokboard a list of noons, arranged in a cdnmn on the left side, 
and write after each its proper relative; thus, " The man — who;" " The bird — 
which," 

2. In the following sentences, pofait oat the relative, and die antecedent or word 
to whidi it relates. Also Mate whether it is additive or restrictive (267) : — 

A man who is generous will be honored. God, by whose 
kindness we live, whom we worship, who created all things, 
is eternal. That is the book which I lost. He who steab 
my parse, steals trash. This is the boy whom we met. This 
is the man that did it. These are the books that you bought. 
The person who does no good, does harm. The woman who 
was hurt, is well. This is the cat, that killed the rat, that 
ate the malt, that lay in the house, that Jack built. 

3. In eadi of the following sentences point oat the compoond rdative — ^mention 
the antecedent (nnitted, to which it refers. Insert the antecedent in each sentence, 
and make the necessary change in the relative (273) : — 

Whoever steals ray puree, steals trash. Whoever does no 
good, does harm. Whatever purifies the heart, foitlRe« \t« 4 
"Whstsoerer ye woald that men shou\ddoXxi^o\i,^^^^x«3 
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them also. Whoever sins, will suffer. I lore wboe^er It 
me Now whatsoever God hath said to thee, do. Wha 
ever I command you, do it. 

4. In the firflowing wntcnces, whererer it can be dme, change tbe vdadTO i 
•nteoedcnt for the compound ivUtive : — 

Bring with you everything which you see. Any one wh 
told such a story, has been misinformed. Anything that i 
worth doing at all, is worth doing well. Anything that givet 
pain to others, deserves not the name of pleasure. Every 
one who loves pleasure, will be a poor man. From every 
one, to whom much is given, shall much be required. 

III. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

279. Who, which, and what, when used in asking ques- 
tions, are called Interrogative Pronouns ; as, '' Who is 
tiiere ?"— " Whi^h will you take ?"— " What did he say ?" 

280. Who and which are declined like the relatives (258). 

281. In questions, who is equivalent to what person ; which and 
what have a noan following, to which, like an adjective, they belong, 
or refer to one understood, but easily supplied ; thus, ** Who [what 
person] is there ?"— »* Which [book] will you take ?"— " What [thing] 
did he say ?" 

282. Who applies to persons only ; which and what to persons (x 

things. 

S83. As applied to penona ; who inqoirei fer the name ; tokiek fer die indhridoal ; 
what for the diaracter or occapalion ; u, " Who wrote that book ?"— " Mr. Web- 
iter."—" Which of them T"— « Noah Webster."— ' What is he ?"- « A lodoogn- 
pher." 

884. Tbe same pranoons used responavely, in the beginning of a depeDdent 
clanse, or in what is called the indirect question (I e., in a way which, in an inde- 
pendent cUnse, would he a direct questkw), are i»operiy ndther interrogativet 
nor relative; bat a sort of indefinite pronoons (806). This wiD be best iDaslrated 
l^ an example : — 

Interrogative,—" Who vnrote that letter?" 

Relative. — " I know the person toko wrote that letter;" that is, I am acqoainfted 

with him. 
Tnd^nite. — " I know who wrote that letter ;" that is, I know by whom that letter 

was written. 

885. It is necessary to these words being regarded as indefinites — ^1. That 
they begin a dependent danse ; 8. That Uiey do not ask a qaestion ; 3. That 
an antecedent can not be supplied without dianging die sense ; and 4. That 
the whole olanM be eitfiar tfie nibjeet of a v«ri», or iSbm oft^^ «€ %^«fe or ^sm^x^ 
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Man. TboM Marks wffl apply to aO die kXkmimg euunplea : ** I know wko 
wmte lliat letter."—*' Tell me who wrote that letter."—*' Do yoa know wko 
wrote that letter V'—** Nobody knows vko he im."—" Who he ia, can not b« 
known."— *« Did be tell yoo who he is V—** We can not teO whidi ia he."->* I 
know not wktU 1 ahall do."—'* It ia anoertain to whom that book bakmfk"— 
~ Teach me what is troth, and whai ia arror." 

PARSING. 

286. loterrogative pronouod, in both the direct and the 
indirect questions, are parsed by stating their gender, num- 
ber, and case ; thus : — 

^^ Wko come* ? I know not who comes.*' 

Who is an interrogatire pnmoon, mascnlins or feminine in the nominatira sia- 

gnlar. 
Who is an indefinite proooon (or an interrogative proooon, used responshrely), 

mascnline or feminine in the nominative singular. 
Reaaona may be asaigoed for each statement, as exemplified (354). 

EXERCISES. 

1. Point oat in which of the fiJIowing sentencea, who, whiehy and whatt are 
rdtUtPes ; in whidi, interrog^aHvet ; and in which, indefiniteg. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash. To whom did you 
give that book f What I do, thou knowest not now. Who 
you are, what you are, or to whom you belong, no one 
knows. What shall I do 1 Who built that house ? Do you 
know by whom that house was built ? Is that the man who 
built that house 1 Which book is yours 1 Do you know 
which book is yours 1 I saw a book which was said to be 
yours. I know which book is yours. What in me is dark, 
illumine. What is crooked, can not be made straight. What 
is wanting, can not be numbered. What is wanted ? I know 
what i^ wanted. 

a. Write aen t ence% eadi of whk^ ahall contain one of dwae pronoons fai one or 
other of ihete difierent senses. 

IV. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

287. Adjective Proxouns are words used some- 
times like adjectives, to qualify a noun, and sometimes 
like proooana, to stand instead of noun%. 
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288. Adjeetiyra used as nouns, or with a noon ondentood, oom- 
monly take the article the before them (201) ; as; the young; the old; 
the good, &c. Adjective pronouns do not. 

989. Of the adjective pioiioiiiui^ the Po$9e9iive» deuiy have a doable cfavMtff. 
Af an a4iective, they qualify a noan, and as a pronoon, stand matead of a nomi. 
The DUtributivea, Demonstraiives, and Inde/inilen, as adjectives, qualify a noan 
expromed or ondentood, or they stand instead of a noan, and thus may be regaided 
aometimes as adjectives, and sometimes as pnmoans. Hence diey are rlaiiiiiil by 
aone grammaiiana as adjectives, wad called pronominal ta^^eetives ; and by odien 
as pronoona, and caUod adjective pronoune. The latter ^hrrifiiTH hwi and name ne 
ben preferred, because they have, been admitted into the gnunman of »ltti^ iQ 
Isngna^es ; and becaoHe a change of established nomenclatare is an evil of n 
serioas a kind, that it shoold not be incorred nnlesB for die most nxgent reasoDa 
&ill, it is a matter of little moment in t^te/^ which of these daaaifieatkma is adopted 
The principal point for the learner is, to know which the words are, ^twl their dbu- 
aolsr and use ; and every teadier may adopt that classification and name wUok lie 
prafiors. For the convenience of sudi as prefer to consider them pronommd, 
aigtctioe*, they are classed as definitives (302-5). 

290. Adjective Pronouns are divided into four classes: 
Possessive^ Distributive^ Demonstrative^ and Indefinite* 

POSSESStVE PRONOUNS. 

291. The Possessive Pronouns are such as denote 
possession. They are, my, My, Aw, Acr, its^ — o«r, yoiw, 
their — own. 

S9S. The possesdve prononns are derived irom Ac personal, and oombbe die 
office of the adjective and pronoun, for th^ always limit one noon denoting die 
object possessed, and stand instead of another denoting the possessor. They agree 
with the posseanve case of the personal pronoun in meaning, but di£^ firom it in 
oonstruction. The possessive pronoun, like die adjective, is always followed by its 
noon ; as, " This is my book;'' thepossessive case of the personal is never foOowed 
by.a noun, but refers to one known or previously expressed; as, ** This book if 
mine" The possessive case of nouns is used both ways ; as, " Thia is Jckn*t 
book r or, " This book is John's." 

293. Formerly mine and thine were used before a vowel, or the l^ter A, histead 
c^ tny and thy ; as, " Blot out all mine iniquities ;" " C(»nmune with thine heart" 
This form is still in use. 

294. His, her, and its, when follow^ed by a substantive, are possessive pronoans; 
not followed by a substantive, hia is the possessive case oS he ; her, the objective 
case of she ; and its, the possessive case of it. In the English Bible, his is neuter 
as well asma8caline> and is used where its would now be used. See Prov. xxiiL 
31 ; Is. Ix. 22. 

995. OvAisnotasedssapossesrivaprooounbyitsetCfaat is added to tjhs other 
poesssei^na pronoans, or to the possesahv case of nooni^ to vender the rnsssMJop ex- 



iiiiBl»y<i— BmskmOB^m-Mjomm, hockf* " Ttm haf» mp% hoA," Thi 
pommme pwwn^ with own foPowing it, Bwy h«?ie ito wl ii Unlt PB mdeuhjuil ; ■% 
" Thii book is my owm," 

DISTRIBUTIVE PRONOUNS. 

296. The Dutrilnuive pronouns represent objects as 
taken separately. They are, each, every, eUher, neither. 

297. £<uA denotes two or more objects taken separstely. 

298. Every denotes escli of more than two objects taken indiyidii« 
ally, and comprehends them all. 

299. Either means one of two, but not both. It is sometimes used 
for each ; as, ** On either side of the river.** 

300. Neither mewoA not eitiier. 

301. The distributives are always cxf the third person singular, 
even when they relate to the persons speaking, or to those spoken 
to ; as, *' Each of us — each of^you— each of them — ^has his faults.** 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

302. The Demonstrative pronouns point out objects 
definitely. They are this, that, with their plurals, thestf 
those, 

303. Yon and which, before a noon, seem toon properiy to belong to tluB dsMof 
words than to aiqr other; u, " Yon trembling coward ;" " Yon tall diff;" " Whidk 
dungs are an allegory ;"=" T^tese diinga," &c. 

304. Former and kUier, first and latt, with the prefixed, dxmgfa often used Bke 
ikaS and iku, refiening to words contraaled, are properiy adjecthrea (901). 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

305. The Indefinite pronouns designate objects indefi- 
nitely. They are, none, any, all, such, whole, some, both, 
one (used indefinitely), other, another. The three last are 
declined like nouns. 

306. To these may be added, no, much, many, few, severed, and 
the like ; also, who, fMch, and tohat, used responsively (284). 

307. One, denoting a definite number, is a nnmeral adjective (205) ; as, " One 
man is sufficient" Bat one, referring indefinitely to an individual, is an indefiiute 
pronoon. Thus used, witL its noon following, it is indeclinable like the adjective ; 
as, " One man's intoest is not to be preferred to another's." Withont its noon 
following, it is botii singular and phiral, and is declinable, like the substantive; a% j 
" One is aa^ijood as anoth^ ;" " On^s interest is as good as another's ;" " Hft tfiflifeL I 
the old bird/^^'isft the yoang ones." " One migbt aay.'* 

Tkemuae nauik is sppUcable to die indeftidtai, oiker «»9l aiM*k«r. 
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tUdaeiBert in tlie dmyt of thy yoatb. He b an object of pity, 
who can not respect himself. Feeble are all those pleasures 
in which the heart has uo share. 

BXBRCISB8 ON ALL THE PRECEDING PARTS OF SPEECH. 

In tl» following aefutences. point oot the noons, ardclea, a^^}ectiv«0, tnd pfDnoani^ 
m dw.order in whidi they occar, and jiane \han : — 

" My son, forget not my law ; but let thy heart keep my 
sommandments : For length of days, and long life, and 
peace, shall they add to thee. Let not mercy and truth for- 
lake thee : bind*them about thy neck, write them upon the 
taJble of thy heart. Honor the Lord with thy substance, and 
with the fii*st-fruits of all thine increase : So shall thy bams 
be filled with plenty, and thy presses shall burst out with 
lew wine. Happy is the man that findeth Wisdom. Length 
)f days are in her right hand, and in her left hand riches and 
[lonor. Her ways are ways of pleasantness,^ and all her 
paths are peace.*' 



THE VERB. 

/^314. A Verb is a word used to express the a^t^ beings 

or state of its subject ; as, " John runs ;" " The boy 

bleeps ;" " We are ;" " He is loved^ Hence — 

A word that expresses the act^ being, or state of a thing, is a 

irerh. Thus, we say runs is a verb, because it expresses the act 

of John^ &C- — See App. IV, 

315. The sabject of a verb is that perscm or thing, whose act, being, m ttcUe, the 
wtth exfocoBBoa. Thus, in the preceding examplpw, ** mnB," expiefliea the act of 
'John** — " sleepB," the state of " boy," — " axe," €oe being or esdsteooc of " tee," and 
"is loved," the state of " he." as the object acted upon (369). In like manner, in 
ifaa flentences, ** Let him come;" ** I saw a man cutting wood ;** " let," expresses 
d» act of thou nnderstood, denoting the person addressed — 'come," the act cf 
-Af«.7 and "cuttingy" the act of " man." 

316. Verbs are of two kinds, Transitite and Intrans- 



•_ . 



tttve. • 



* The divisKm of verbs into tranfiitive and intransitxve hflj& boeoL %a ^ggsogpfc 
■dopfted and approved Ir^tbe best grammarlana, tiait any dkooMftancfi. tcib imf 
hmow mmmwmiu y. 
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3.17. A Transitive verb expresses an act done by one 
person or thing to another ; as, " James ttrikes the table ;** 

** The table is struck by James (367). 

818. An Intkansitive verb expresses the beit^ or 
Hate of its subject, or an act not done to another; as, "I 
aw;" "He uleeps ;'' '*You /w/i." 

319. In thii! di\i«ioD, Tranntivc ({juming over) verbs include all thoK wUBb 
espreiB on act tlmt passe* over ih)m tlie actor to au object ; or the meaxung of wUA 
has tach a reference to an object, as to render the expression of it neoeamy to oofli' 
plete the sense; as, "He lovks us;" "/hear you;" "James KxaBMBLii Ail 
brother;" " He hah a book." 

Intransitive verbs inclnde all those whidi are not traauitive, whether they 
acticm or not; as, ♦* I a» ;" " You walk ," " They run," 

320. These two classes of verbs may be thus distingoished : — 

1. Traniiitive verbs in tbu active voice require an olyect after them to 
die sense ; as, " James strikes the table ;" — Intransitive veH» do not reqnlm n 
olijeot after diem, but the scufle is complete without it ; as, " He sits ;" " Yoa ridei 
" The wind blows ," " The wheel tum»:' 

2. As the object of a transitive verb i& in the objective case, any vetb wfakh 
makes sense witli ine, thee, him, }wr, it, them, after it, is transitive. A veih da! 
does not make sense with one of these words after it, is intianaitive ; tfans^ strikes is 
transitive, because we can say, "James strikes me ;" sleeps is intransitive, beoann 
we can not say, " James sleeps tne." Henoe — 

When a verb has an object, it is Transitive : — when it haa not an clt^fifi, 
it IB Intransiiive. 

3. In the use of tratisitive verbs, three things are always implied — tfie tutor, 
the actf and the object acted upon. In the use of intransitive verbs, Aere are 
only two — the subje^, and the beinf^, state, or act, ascribed to it. 

321. Intransitive verbs are sometimes rendered transitive — 

1. When followed by a noun of the same or similar signification, 
as an object; as, intransitive, **I rtt» ;" transitive, '*Inina 



race." 



2. By the addition of another word ; as, intransiiive, " I laugh ;'! 
transitive, *• I laugh aV^ (375). 

322. The same verbs are sometimes used in a transitive, and some- 
times in an intransitive sense. Thus, in the sentence, ** Charity 
ihinktth no evil," the verb is transitive. In the sentence, •♦ ThiiUc 
on me," it is intransitive. 

383. So also verbs, really transitive, are used intransitively, when they have 
no object, and the sense intended, being merely to denote an exercise, is com- 
plete without it. Thus, when we say, " That boy reads and writes well" — 
**..rsads" and " writes** are really tranaitave verbs ; becanse, a perMn who reads 
'otf fm'tM, mastiwtdor wri$iB sometking. Yet, aa i3Ke aena« ia oaia|ftft\« ^inABK> 
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3at tlw obdaet, nodring more beings inteoded than mxpfy, ** Thftt boj ii a good 
foader and wri^'r," the verbs, mm here luied, are intranntive. 

324. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE. 

When we tay, " John mna," what part of apeech ia J(dm T — Why 7 What ia 
^e oae of ruju in the seotence ? It tells what John does. Is what a penua or 
hiag does, the act of that person or thing ? What part of speedi are words 
liat express the act of a person or thing ? Verbs. Then what part of speech 
a runs r-~ Why ? Of what is it that verbs express the act, beyig, or state T 
Jf their aubject. Whose act does runs express ? Then what luJohn to the v«b 
"Vfu 7 When yon say, "John rons," does it mean that he does anything to 
modier ? What sort of verbs express an act not done to another 7 What kind 
if a Torb, Uien, ia runs ? If yoa say, " John cats wood," which word teUa what 
rohn does 7 Then what part o£ speech is tuts ? Is it transitive or intraantiva 7 
—Why 7 

EXERCISES, 

1. In tiie fijOowing sentences, tell which words are verbs, and why — which 
m tranaitive, and why — which are intransitive, and why. 

The boy studies grammar. The girls play. Grass grows 
ia the meadows. The farmer ploughs his field, and sows his 
gprain. Romulus built Rome. The sun shines. The winds 
bjow. The tree fell. Bring your books, and prepare your 
lessons. Have you recited ? Who read last 1 God created 
the heavens and the earth. The eaith produces fiiiit for the 
use of man. Columbus discovered America. Love your 
enemies. 

2. Write a list of nouns, or names of things, in a colomn on the left side of the 
blackboard ; write after each a word which tells somethings that each of these 
does ; tell what part of speech that word is, and why : if a verb, whether transi- 
tive or intransitive, and why. 

DIVISION OP VERBS. 

325. In respect of form, verbs are divided into Regular^ 
Irregular, and Defective. 

326. A REGULAR verb is one that forms its past tense 
and past participle by adding ed (68) to the present ; as, 
present, love ; past, loved ; perfect participle, loved (494). 

327. An iRREOULAR verb is one that does not form its 
past tense and past participle by adding cd Xo \5ftfe y^^^^xv\.% 
08, present, write ; past, wrote ; perfect ipar^c\^^> MyT\W.e.u« 

6 
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SS8. A DBPECTiTS verb is one that wmnts jj^Moe of b 
parts. To this class belong chiefly Auxiliary and Impmr 
eonal verbs. 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

329. Auxiliary (or helping) verbs are those by the 

help of which other verbs are inflected. They are do, 

hare, be; — shall, will; — may, can, must: and, except be, 

they are used only in tlie present and the past tense ; thoa: 

Present* Do, have, shall, will, may. can, niTiflt. 
Past. Did, had, shoald, would, might, conld, . 

330. Be^ do^ and A/Tve, are aUo principal Terbs, and, aa locb, beloa^ to iiregi- 
lar veriM (519). Be ia used as an auxiliary in all ita parts. 

THE USE OF AUXILIARIES. 

331. Verba, now ased aa aaxiliaries only, were probably at firat aaed aa inde- 
pendent verbs, and combined s^oitactically with the fbUowing rerfo in th» btStir 
tive — the sign to bein^ in process of time omitted, as it now ia after audi Yoia 
aa aee, hear, feel, &c. (877) ; Uios, " I can [to] do"— « They will [to] wril©*'- 
" We conld [to] go," d:c. ; and some graramariana contend diat tibey ahoold bt 
■o considered still (381). 

332. ShaJUy will, mny^ cnn, and their past tensea, xkould, tcouUL, &c., as tox- 
iliaries, retain the personal endings of the second person aingalar; thns, sM» 
toilt^ mayttt, cantt — shonld*t, wouidst, nugfUH^ couldst. But in their present tbqr 
do not retain the personal ending of the third person singnlar ; thoa they bava 
shall, will, may, can— not shalls, wilh, mnyx^ cans. This will be seen by tfieir 
use in the inflection of verbs. 

333. Do is used as an auxiliary in the present tense, and did, in the paat, to 
render the expression emphatic ; as, " I <2o love" — " I did love." Alao when die 
verb in these tenses is used interrogatively, or negatively ; as, " Doe» he stady T 
— " He does not atady ."—"Did he go ?"— " He did not go.*'— Do, and not dost, 
is nsed as an auxiliary in the second person singnlar of the imperative ; as, ''Do 
thoa love." 

334. Have is used as an aaxiliary in the present»petfect teuae, and had in thi 
ptist-perfect. 

Shall and Will— Should and Would. 



335. ShaU, primarily and strictly, denotes present obligation ; and wHf, p 

inclination, parpose, or volition, from which the futurity of the act, &e., is 

rally inferred. But, as auxiliaries, the primary signification is lost sight ci, and 
they arc used simply to denote futurity — still modified, however, in their nse, by 
their primary signification. They are usually distinguished as follows :- 

Shall and Will, expressing resolution, purpose, Sfc. 

336. Will denotes the purpose^ resolution, or inclination^ of a person, in wfer- 
eaom to biM 0»t^ mets ; axidshaV^ his pTtr2»«e,&c.,mTe(lBt«w»Xft5iv*%ji«adt«»fc(ar%, 
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t wfaoai he Iim aiitlwrity or power. Ai the porpoee ezpreMed mej be that 
le speaker, atiSbe person addrtued, or of the penon spoken of, henoe will arin 
BBee fcUdwin^ kichm^ yis. r~ 

IRST Form. — Bxpraanig the reeolation of die speaker. It k mj pvpoae 
or intentioii that — I viU write — joa shall write — he skaU write. Or, 
wftboat a preceding daaae : Itroff write — ytfisktdlyvr^ — ^faefAa/2 write. 

BCOND Form.— Eipreflsing the letoiation of the person addressed. It is your 
parpose, doc., that — I shaU write— 700 wiU write—te shtdl write. 

BIRO Form. — Exxnessing llie resolutioB of die penon spoken o£ It is his 
jmrpose, ice., that — I shall write — yoa shaU write— he (himsdf ) vnU 
write — ^he (another) sJtatl write. 

he second and third forms can not he used widioat a preceding danse. 

7. Hence it is mamfisst that wiU expnases the purpose, resoluHon, promise, 
of the subject of the verb. Thus — 

I will go, ^ C diy resohitioii, &c. 

Thoa will go, V expresses < 7%y xeiohitic», &c» 

He tPtU go, ) ^ His resolation, &c 

8. Fixed parpose or determination, however, is expressed in a more positive 
&beoIate manner in die first person by sJuxll than by will, because in ^is way 
lerson, as it were, divests himsdf of will, and pats himself entirely at the dis- 
i of anodier. Thus, a person nuiy say, " I shall go, thoagh much against my 
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NT diis reason, shall is more polite and respectfol in a promise, and more oiflhn- 
hi a direat, than will, 

Interrogativdy. 

9, In adring questions, these aoxiHaries in diis sense are used with rafcrenoe 
• -will of the second person to wh<Hn a qoestion is always sopposed to be ad- 
nd, and hence are ased as in the second of the above forms; thos — 
Mi27Iwrile? H^i// ytm write T £rAaZ2 he write ?— Bqaivalent to— 
it yoar purpose tliat I shall write ? — ^you will write ? — ^he shall write T 

Shall and Will, expressing futurity • 

D. In regard to simple futurity, the use 0^ shall and will is direcdy the reverse 
hat it is in die expression of resdution : that is, will takes the place of ^all, 
ihaU takes the place of wUl. In ottier words, when a person in r eference to 
df foretdls what is future, shall is used ; and in reference to othors, wUl is 
Thus— 

RST Form. — I think that I shaU go — ^tbat thou wilt go— that he will go. — 
Or without a precedbg clause : I shall go — thou wilt go — he will go. 

coifD Form. — ^You think that I wiU go — that you sheUl go— that he wiU go. 

IIRO Form. — He thinks diat I will go— that you wiU go—that he (himself) 
shall go — that he (another) will go. 

I. But when the thing foretold is regarded, either as pleasing, or repugnant* 
is used with reference to the first person, even when othona are represented 
eCelling; as — 

You seem to think > , C 1 ikall tqootcx. 
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Inierrogativdy respecting (he fiUure* 

349. Shall is used interrogmthnely in the fint and tlie seoood penon, asd «tf a 
die third ; m, <' Shall I arme in thne 1"^" Shall yoa be at home tfHnatiowr- 
" WiU your brother be there?" 

343. Shall is used. iiMtead of will, after die co^jimctiaiM i^, provided, thougk, 
utUe$9, &c — the adverbe irhen, vhUe, ttntil, aft§r, before, &o. — and ako after ni^ 
toever, or a relative proDoon in a restrictive danae (267-3) ; as, " If they f&aS eoM 
into my reat"— " When he thiU appear"—" There is nodiing covered which M 
not be revealed" — " Whoever »hall pot away his wife." 

344. Should, the past tense of tthafl, and would, the past tenae of toill, are in* 
ilianes of tlie past potential ; and in dependent danses are used in the same maooff 
after a past tense, that shall and toill are nsed after the present or fotore. Henoek 
in the preceding examples (336 to 348), if the verb in the preceding danse is pit 
in past time, should will take the place of shall, and would the place of vfill, in 
the dependent danse ; thtts — 

First Form. — It tocu my purpose that t would write — ^jrou ^umld write— to 
should write. 

So also in the other fijrms : and when diere is no dependence on a pw oed hg 
daase, these words w31 be used as in the first form. 

May^ can, must — might, could — to he* 

345. May denotes present liberty or permission ; can, preaent ahiHty ; and mUl, 
preaent obligation or necessity. They are used as auxiliaries in the pne ae nt polBB- 
tial, to express these ideas. 

346. May sometimes denotes mere posaibili^ ; as, " He may wri]e» perinpi^'— 
" It may rain to-morrow." 

347. May, before the subject of the veri>, is used to expreaa a wish or pn^wj 
as, "May you be happy !" 

348. Can, in poetry, is sometimes used by euphony lior canst ; a% " Thou tnei 
and stones can teach." — Davies. 

349. Might and could express, in past time, the same ideas generally diat are 
expressed by may and can in the present. They are used as auxHiariea in the 
past potcntiaL 

350. Might, before tlie subject, is also used to express a wish ; as, **iBghi it 
but turn out to be no wotsc than this !" 

351. SometimeB, in the Rnglitdi Bible, it is used for may; as, " These tUngil 
say, that ye might be saved." — John v. 34. 

353. Combined with have, these form a new series of compound anxQiariei ; 
thus, shiitt have and ^oUl liave are auxiliaries of the future i>erfect indicative ; may 
have, can have, and mu»t have, of the present perfect potential; and migtUkastt 
&c., of the past perfect potential. 

353. But though may denotes present liberty, may have does not denote patilih- 
erty, but only the present possibility ; thus, ** He may have vn^tten," means, It 
is possible that he has written. So aim, must have does not denote past n e cea d lj , 
but preaent certainty; thus, " He must h/we written," means, There is no donht ha 
has written ; it can not be otherwise. 

354. The vert) ** to be/' in all its moods and tensea, is used as an auxiliary in 
Anting Ae pasHiro mice; ws,"lam loved •;' "Ho loot VofvaA;' kc VVA\. h&n^ 
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te progrealve fixm o# die aethe nAce; 9a,**laminitiog^' **'Hewm'wMB^** 

355. AD tf>eM muiliKrieB are flomedmes lued, widioiit theirireiiv to cApiw, by 
cKpflii, the Mine ddngr u the foil form of the yeih, together with its adjunclai 
when that is lued immediately before, eidier in tiie same or in a different tense ; 
tkofly '' He wrilieB poetry as well naldof* **I can write as well as he can ;" ** If 
ymi ean not write, I will ;" ** He will do that as weU as lean;** "James can get 
Us lesson as well as erer I could ;" '* He envies me as mndi tmldo him." 

356. The verb do (not anxiliaiy) is sometimes used as the sabstitnte of anodier 
vofb or phrase previoody used ; as, " We have not yet found tkem aU^ nor ever 
tkaiU do. — Milton. — " Lncretias wrote on the nature of tUngs in Latin, as Emped- 
odes had already done in Greek." — Acton. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Corveet the ettors in the following sentences, and give a reaaon Hot the ooc^ 
racstlOll^— 

I will be a loser by that bargain. I will be drowned and 
nobody shall help me. I will be punished if I do wrong. 
You shall be punished if you do not reform. It shall proba- 
bly rain to-mori'ow. If you shall come I shall come also. I 
win be compelled to go home. I am resolved that I shall do 
my duty. I purposed that if you would come home I should 
pay you a visit. I hope that I will see him. I hoped that I 
would see him. Tou promised that you should write me 
soon. He was of opinion that we should hear a good lec- 
ture. He shall come of his own accord, if encouragement 
will be given. 

9. Ill the following, tell which expressions are right, and which are wrong, and 
why: — 

It IB thought he shall come. It will be impossible to get 
ready in time. Te will not come to me. Ye shall have 
your reward. They should not do as they ought. We ai*e 
resolved that we will do our duty. They are resolved that 
lliey shall do their duty. I am determined that you will do 
your duty. I am sure you will do your duty. 

ANOMALOUS USAGE. 

357. Several of these auxiliaries are sometimes used in a way 
which it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to explain in a satisfactory 
■lamior. and which may justly be regarded as anomabmt* Thft €q1^ 
lowii^ BTB B few of tbete >— 

6* 



i 
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asa Had h mmMAvoM naedbk poetry far wouUi m.^'lkadnOM&t," "Ihtim 
lieC" for, *' I would rather," I ttotdd afl liefl" Sometimes k kwl 
for womU have; m, " My fortune had [would Imrs] hmm y^"' 
Dryden, Sometimes for might; 9M, "Bomb men had {na^^ m 
well be flchooIboyB, as schoolmsHefs.*' 

959. Wm is sometimes osed to expresB what is fstmniiy at die p rase t tfaw; 
as, **He mil sometimes sit whole houn in the afaade;*' *'Hsdl 
read from morning tiH night" 

SiO. Would, in like manner, is sometimes osed to eiqpress what vrma owkawy 
in past time ; as, " The old man would shake hia years vmjf 
" He'd at him down." 

Ml. Would is sometimes used as a principal verb, eqairaleDt to the piuwut if 
wish or denre ; as, " When I make a feast, I wovld my gMili 
i^Mnild praise it— not the cooks." — " When I would [whoi I wUi 
to] do good, evil is present widi me." Thus naed, die sali^ 
in die first person is somet im es omitted ; as, " Would Qod k wM 
even,"=" I pray God ;" " Would to God,"=«*I pray to God." 

atS. Would, widi a negative, used in this way, is not merely negative of a widi 
or desire, but implies strcHig opposition or refusal ; as, " How oftoa 
would I have gathered thy childr«i— bat ye would not;" 'Tt 
would none of my reproof" 

9^ Should is used in all peraoos to ^eaaote pretent duty, and tkould ib«NbiB 
denote pa$l duty ; as, " You should write ;" " I should have writ- 
ten ;" " The rich should remember die poor." 

It often denotes merely a supposed fatoreevent ; as. " If he Msdti 
promise, he wiH perform." 

It is sometimes used in an indefinite sense after that ; a% "Kii 
surprising that yoa should say so." 

964. Should and would are sometimes osed to expreas an asmtkm in a soAtaii 
manner; thus, instead (^saying, " I dunk him insane" — **ItB UjmB tB 
be improper," it is milder to say, ** I should think him insane" — " B 
would seem to be improper." 

INFLECTION OF VERBS. 

365. To the inflection of verbs belong Voicesy Moods, 
Tenses, Numbers, and Persons. 

OF VOICE. 

366. Voice is a^ particular form of the verb, which 
shows the relation of the svbject or thing spoken of» to the 
action expressed by the verb. 

367. Transitive verbs have two voices, called the Active 
(md the Passive. 

^ 368. The Active voice represents the subject of tho 
gu^j^ MM oOtM^; as, " James strHus the tabW 



369. The Passitb voice represents the subject of the 
▼erb as €u:i€d upon ; as, '^ The table is struck by James/' 

7n other words, the verb, in tbe active voice, expresses the ac< of 
its Mibject — ^in the passive, it expresses the state of its subject, as 
aflfected by the act. In the active voice, the subject €& the verb 
aeis — in the passive, it is acted upon, 

370. It 18 manifest ftom fltese exam^en, fliat whetiier we tue die acthre, or tfie 
pttMhre voice, the meaniiig is the tame, except in scnne caaea in the present tenae 
(<S0O). There is the same actt the same odor, and ^ same objed acted upon. 
T!he diflfeience is cHily in ibeform of expresBiGxi. By ^ active voice, we lepre- 
HBt the anlgect as tMctittg ; by the paanve, as acted upon. In the active voice, die 
actor in the nofMnative ease is the sabject of the verb (760) ; in the passive, die 
actor 18 in the objective case after a prepositioii (818). In the active voice, die 
Bideot acted upon is in the objective caae, governed by the verb (801) ; in the pas- 
riviQ, die object is in the nominative case, as the sabject of the verb. 

371. It is manifest, also, that when we know the act done, die person or llun^ 
ioing it, and that to which it is dene, we can always, by means of die two voiceSf 
Btpreas the &ct in tw^o difierent ways ; thus, " Ood created the woiid ;" or, " The 
VTorid w^as created by Ood." Also — 

37S. When die active voice is nsed, we may sometimes omit die object ; dras, we 
can say, " John reads," without saying what he reads (323) ; and when the passive 
li iued« we may omit the agent or actor; thus, we can say, " The letter is written.'* 
Wtthoot stating by wA^Mfi. 

373. Hence arises the fiiUowing advantages from these two forms of eaqwea- 



1. We can, by die fenn alooe, direct attention, chiefly, eidier to the actors or to 
diat which is acted upon — to the finrmer, by nong die active voice — " Qon created 
die worid" — to the latter, by using the passive — " The world toae created by 
God." 

2. By means of die passive voice, we are able to state a fact, when we either do 
not know, or, fisr some reason, may not wish to state, by whom the act was done. 
Thos we can say, " The glass is Inoken," though we do not know who broke it, 
or if we know, do not widi to telL 

3. By this means^ also, we have a variety, and of comse, a choice of expressbn. 
and may, at jdeasare, use that which to as appears the most perapicaoas» conve- 
nient, or elegpuit 

374. Intransitive verbs can have no distinction of voice, because 
they have no object which can be used as the subject in the passive. 
Their form is generally active; as, **I stand ;" "I run,'^^ A few 
are nsed also in the passive form, bnt with the same sense as in the 
active ; as, ** He is come ;" ** They are gone ;" equivalent to, ** He 
has come ;" ** They have gone." 

375. Intransitive verbs are sometimes rendered transitive, and so 
capable of a passive form — 

h Jfy Om additkm of saaolhBr w{xrii\ t^Bna, ''llaM|^^ VMftxwlkt 
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tb«; *^I2ati^at (bim)" ittranaitive; paasiye, '« He t# fotcgM f^ 
(by me)." 

In parsing soch examples, however, it is generally better m the active voices to 
pane the words separately — laugh, as an intruisitive verb, and of as a pi e pw fcifl ^ 
fbttowed by its object ; bat, in the passive voice, thej moat be paned togedhera 
one word — a trunsitive verb, in the passive voice. 

2. Intransitiye verbs are transitive, when followed by a nonn d 
umilar signification as an object ; as, intransitive, ** I run ;" trac- 
tive, ** I run a race ;^* passive, ** A race is run by me." 

3. Intransitive verbs become transitive, when used in a causatiM 
tense ; that is, when they denote the causing of that act or state ifhaA 
the verb properly expresses ; as, ** Walk your horse round the yari' 
— ** The proprietors run a stage-coach daily." Paaeively, ** Your 
horse was walked [made to walk] round the yard" — ** A ttage-coid 
is run [made to run] daily by the proprietors." IntranaitiYe veibli 
used in this way, are called Causatives. 

4. Many verbs in die active voice, by an idiom pecoHar to Uie Bnglish, aie and 
fai a sense neariy allied to the pasdve, but for wfaicb die passive vrill not ahn^i 
be a proper sub^tate. Thus, we say, '* This field ploughs well'* — " These fiaei 
retid smoothly" — " This frait tcutet bitter" — " Linen wears better than ooUon." 
The idea here expressed is qnite different fixim that expressed by the pasrira 
fimn : «< This field is well ploughed^*—" These lines are smoothly mad." Sow- 
times, however, the same idea is expressed by both finms ; thos, " Wheat leSi 
readily," or " t« sold readily at an advanced price." (Expressions of dds land in 
usually made in French by the reflected veib ; thus, " Ge champ se laboure bien,** 
— *' Ces lignes se lisent aisCment") When used in this sense, they may piopofy 
be ranked with intransitive verbs, as they are never fidlowed by an objective 



MOODS. 



876. ]Vf OOD is the mode or manner of expressing the sig- 
nification of the verb. 

377. The moods in English are Jive ; namely, the In- 
dicative, Potential, Subjunctive^ Imperative, and Infinitive, 

378. The Indicative mood declares the fact expressed 
by the verb, simply and without limitation; as, ''He ii," 
— " He loves''—'' He is loved:' 

379. In other words, the indicative mood attribntes to its snlgect 
the act, being, or state, expressed by the verb, simply and idtboat 
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■ 880. The Potential mood declares, not the fact eK- 

pressed by the verb, but only its possibility^ or the liberttft 

power, will, or obligation, of the subject with respect to it ; 

as, " The wind may blow*^ — " We may walV^ — " I can 

swim" — " He ivatdd not stay" — " Children shotdd obey 

Aeir parents.'* 

In other words, the potential mood expresses, not what the subject 
does, or is, &c., but what it may, can, must, might, could, tpotdd, or 
should do or he^ &c. 

381. The auxiliaries may, can, &c , in the potential mood, in all probability, 
were at first independent verbs in the indicative, followed by the verb in the infini- 
tiTe, without the sign to before it, as it is now nsed after such verbs as tee, hear, 
^Jeet, Jet, &c. (677). Grammarians now generally combine them as one word, oon- 
■titoting a pardcnlar form of the verb, to whidi they have given the name of 
poiential mood, from its leading use. The indicative and potential both declare, 
bat they declare different things : the former declares what the subject does, or if ; 
tike latter what it may or can, &,c., do or be. The declaration made by the indicative 
is iimple ; that made by the potential is always complex, containing the idea of 
Uherly, power, &c., in connexion with the act. " He writes," is the indicative of 
liie verb to write. " He can write," is the indicative of the verb can, with the 
Infinitive of to write ; or, combined, the potential of the verb to write. 

388. Both the indicative and the potential mood are used interrogatively ; as, 
" Does he love ?" — " Can he write ?" They are also used without dependence on 
anodker verb, and express a complete idea in themselves. " James writes a 
letter," and " Jamea can write a lett^," are equally complete and independent 
■entenoes. 

383. The Subjunctive mood represents the fact ex- 
pressed by the verb, not as actual, but as conditional, de- 
sirable, or contingent ; as, " If he study, he will improve." 
— " O that thou wert as my brother !" 

384. This mood, as its name impliefl, ia always subjoined to, and dependent on, 
another verb expressed or understood. '^ If he ttttdy, he will improve." — " O [I 
wiek] that thou vsert," &c. 

365. The tubjunctive mood diflSsrs in form from the indicative in the present 
tense only ; in the verb tobe,\n the present and past. 

386. Both the indicative and potential, with a conjunctive particle prefixed, 
are used subjunctively ; that is, they are nsed to express what is conditional, or 
contingent, and with dependence on another verb ; as, " If he sleeps, he will do 
welT' — " He w^ould go if he cmild" (go). 

387. In parsing, that only should be called the subjunctive mood, which has the 
subjunctive form. When the indicative or potential is used «nbyuQK^«iV3> ^ 
ihoold be so stated 

388. The coaditiaaaWy or ooating&acy, Ico^ expreMM^^ ^doiM^ iBfioduiSik^flBU^ 
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by Mob oanjoBotkiiM m if, tkongk, Inl, wUem, 99, toc^ pnrfboidpwM 
how e ^wr , mmke no put of the verb. 

8i9. The Mme thing is aometimes expremed withoat the ooiijiiiicdoii,1iy meRi^ 
putting the Terb or avxiliaiy befcte the cmbject or imtninelive ; as, " Had i," Ar 
" ^ Ikad^'—'* Were her far ''If he wertT^*' Had he gone," for 'If he had goneT 
— " Wou!d he but reform," for ** If he wonld bat reform," Sec 

390. Meet grAmmariaiM consider the nbjnnctive presHit only as an abbrenitoi 
form of the fotnrc indicative, en* the past potential, and that the sapplement may il- 
ways be made ; than, ** If he $tndy," &c., that is, if he shall [or thouid) ttudy," &c 
" Tboagh he {ihonld\ come," &c. This view is phuudUe, and may apply to Ab 
pfesent tense of the sabjanctive in most cases; but it will not ajxply to die past «]»■ 
jonc^ve of the verb to be, eith^ as a principal or an aoxiUaiy. For dioiig^ we 
might say, " If I dioald be," for " If I be/' yet we can not say, " If I shoaUwere,*" 
and there are some cases in which the present sabjanctive form seems to be \ai» 
pensable ; as, " See thou do it not" — " If he io bat tiy, he will sacceed:" stOl— 

391. The sabjanctive mood, in its distinctive form, is now falling gread|y into ^ 
use. The tendency appears to be to lay it aade, and to use die indicative or potaa' 
tial in its stead, wherever it can be done. According to rale, die sabjancdve fan 
b used only when it has a fatarc reference ; as, " If he come [viz., at a fatore tiawlf 
he wiU be welcome." The same idea is expressed by saying. " If he comef" (401), 
" If he shall come'*^<fe '* If he should corned* — and one or other of these uA pi ei aD M 
is now gen»^y preferred to die sabjanctive. Formeily, in cases of sappaotioi^ 
the present sabjanctive was used, whether it had a fatare reference or not; u 
** Though God he high, yet hath he respect to the lowly." In all sach expresnooii 
aco(»ding to present usage, the present indicative woold be used ; thns^ " Thoa|^ 
God is high," &c. 

392. The Imperative mood commands^ exhorts^ entreat*y 
or 'permits; as, ^^ Do this" — ^^ Remember thy Creator** — 
" Hear J O my people" — " Go thy way for this time" (596). 

393. The Infinitive mood expresses the meaning of 
the verb in a general manner, without any distinction of 
person or number; as, to love. 

394. The infinitive is often used as a verbal noun in the nominative 
case, as the sabject of a verb ; as, ** To play is pleasant.*' Or, in 
the objective, as the object of a transitive verb in the active voice, 
or of a preposition ; as, *♦ Boys hve to play** — " He is about to go,** 
— ** What went ye out for to see ?** 

395. The infinitive mood generally has no sahject; yet the aet, being, or state, 

ex]Hnes8ed by it, is refisrable to s«ne word connected vnih it Thos, in the above 
examples, to ploy is referable to boys ; to go'iM die BdLofhe, Sic — (App. to 314.) 

396. Bat when the in&iitive as a subject has its own sabject, it is in the oli^ 

tive case, introdooed by /or; as, "/br fw to lie, is base." Bat when the infiiiilitFt 
with its sabject is the object of a transitive vexb, diat saliject in die objectiTe ctm 
mfeoma§olkigwoK4im,*'WmUii»mhkmt»\ik m i tmt !' ^vM^lMrnVk^aDA 
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fldli!^ of li»^, and the whole ckHiM "him to he ■inowsr' as " teft ho to 
li the olgect of belief f 87!K). 
307. The infimtive active, by an anomaly not uioommon in other hngvagti, if 
need in a pasnve aenae ; aa. " Yon aie to Uam^* (to be Uamed)— ^ A 
to lee'—** A road io make'*--*' Gooda made to •eff'—*' SLnivea to grind,** &o. 



TENSES. 



898« Tensbs are certain forms of the verb, which serve 
to point out the distinctions of time. 

399. Time ia nataraRy divided into the paii^ the prtnent, and the future. The 
pmut indadea all that goea before the present ; the future indndefl all that oomea 
■Aot the jneaeot ; and the present, strictly speaking, ia the point in which the paat 
■Dd firtnve meet, and which baa. itael^ no space or cootinnance. In grammar, 
bowevttr. ^ pieaeiit is not regarded in this strict sense, bat as extending to a ' 
grestsr or less period of which the passing instant fixms a part ; as, this moment, 
hour, day, toeek, iuc. In each of these, an act, &c.. may be expressed, either sim- 
ply and indefinitely as present or definitely as completed ; and these are expreaaed 
by different fcmna of the verb called ienaes. Hence — 

400. The tenses in English are six — ^the Present, the 
Present-pfirfect, the Past, the Pasf-perfect, the Future, and 
the FtUure-perfect. 

401. Of these, tfie present and the past only, in the indicative mood, and die 
preaeot fai the sabjmictive, are aimple tenses, consisting of ihe verb only ; as, " I 
loveT — " I loved." All the rest are oompoond, oohaisting of the auxiliary and the 
verb ; aa, " I have loved.*' 

TENSBS OF THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 

402. The Present tense expresses what takes place in 
present time ; as, " I love*^ — " I am laved.^^ 

408. Tbaa tenae is need also to e xp r o e a what ia kabitnal,at ahomye true; as, ^ He 
goa to drarch" — " Virtue is its own reward" — " Vice produces miaefy." 

404. It ia need, in animated nanmtion, toexproas paat eventawith face and inter- 
est, aa if they were preaent ; aa, " Cwnr leaves Gaal, crosses the Rubicon, and 
eiders Italy.*' 

405. It ia need sometimea, inatead of ^Sbe-ffresent perfect tenae, in apealdng of 
fffftlmMi long aince dead, when refisrence ia made to their works which still exist ; 
aa, " Moaea t^ls ua who were tlie descendants of Abraham" — '* Virgil vmitates 
Homer:" hiatead of '* Aos tUd,** **has imitated:* 

406. It ia uaed in dependent daoaea after audb words aa when, before^ if, as soon 
0S, afler, tiU, and also aker relative pronmtnsy to expreaa^Sbe t^^iaQL^e ^coc^ t£. ^ 
AciBvaodbiV t&tf ii^ of an aotkm AitQie ai die tliiM oC n^^ 
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tt the liBB nfcrad to ; M, '• When be cMMi, h0 wiB be wafeoBs"— ^ W« 
rinll gee our ktten as Mxm as the post arrives"—" He will kfll eveiy obb [vim] 
be mme$r ftc. 

" No kmger mourn for me, when I mm deed." — /Skaks. 

407. The Presext-perfect tense represents an ac- 
tion or event as perfect or completed in present time, ex- 
pressed or implied; that is, in a period of which the present 
forms a part ; as, " I hare walked six miles to-day" — "John 
/las been busy this week" — " Many good books have heen 
published this century." 

408. The sign of the prenenl-perfect is kavt — ^inflected, hast^ has, or hath. 

409. In die UK of this tense, h matfeen noc how long ago the act refeired to jugr 
bare been peribrmed, if it was in a period reaching to and embracmg Ihe \f i ma i, 
era partof which is not yet past; as, " Manydiseo vm i e sbi the arts A<wg beenwudt 
nice the days of Bacon" (tfiat is, in the period readdngfrom that time to Ibe pni- 
CBt). On the other hand, if the time of an act mentioned is peat, and does aol 
faidade the present, this tense can not be nsed, however near the time may te 
Thus, we cau not properly say, " I have neen your friend a moment ago ;" bet, "I 
$aw your friend," &c. 

410. This tense is osed to express an act or state oontinoed throagfa a poiod of 
time reaching to the present ; as, " He has studied grammar six months" — "He 
has been absent [now] six years." 

411. It is osed to express acts long since completed, when the reference ii 
not to the art of finishing, bnt to the thing finished and still existing ; as, ** Cicero ha 
written orations" — " Moses has told ns many impiortant facts in his writingfl^— 
** Of oM thoa liast laid the foundation of the earA, and the heavens are the woik 
of thy hand." Bat if tlu3 tiling completed does not now exiat, or if the reference is 
to tfK2 act of finishing, and not to the present continuance of the thing finished, this 
tense can not be used ; thujj, wc cau not say, " Cicero has toi-itten poems," becaoie 
no such productions now remain. Nor, " In the beginning Gk)d has created tlie 
heavMis,'' beoaose refierence is only to the act of Gtod at a certain past time indi- 
cated by the words " In the beginning." 

413. It is used in the same manner as the pfeeent (406), instead of tfie fimm* 
perfect, to represent an action, &o., as perfect at a future time ; as, " The oookahaB 
not crow, till tfura ha»t denied me thrice." 

413. Sometimes diis tense is used in efect to demy the {nnesent a-Hi^fiTwe of Aat 
of which the verb expresses the completioQ r as, " I have been yoan^'— fnetidngi 
this is now finished — I am young no more. 

414. This tense corresponds to the Latin peffect definite. 

415. The Past tense expresses what took place in past 
timej expressed or implied ; as, " In the beginning, God cre- 
ated the heavens," — " God said, Let there be light." — *< The 
sA/p mi/ed when the mail arrived.^ 
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416. The dme expteised by this tense is regarded as enUrelj^ pott, and, L o w^mt 
to the present, it does not embrace it : as, *' I taw yaarhknA. a monieint agb^— 

•• I wrote yMterday." 

417. In aocfa ezpreadboi as " I forote tki$ m0mimg^ — ** tkit wed^' — ^ <4m year," 
&Cn tbm. reference is to a point of time now entirely paat^ in these yet wnfiniahed 
periods. 

418. This tense is used to exptem what was euttomuury in past time ; as, ** She 
aUended church regularly all her life/* 

419. The Past-perfect tense represents tn action or 
state as perfect or finished at or before t certain past time, 
expressed or implied ; as, '^ I had toalked six miles that 
day" — " John had been busy that week'' — ^"^ The ship had 
sailed when the mail arrived*' — that is, the ship sailed &e- 
fore the mail arrived. 

490. The sign of the past-perfect is had ; second perMm, kaift. This tense cor- 
leqponds to the Latin pluperfect. 

421. The Future tense expresses what will take place 
in future time; as, '^ I unll sec you again, and your hearts 
shall rejoice J*^ 

422. The signs of the future are skaU, will. 

423. The Future-perfect tense represents an action 
or state as perfect or finished at a certain time yet future ; 
as, " I shall have got my lesson by ten o'clock." — " He 
tmll have finished his letter before you are ready*" 

4S4. The signs of die future-perfect are tkall have, will have. 

TENSES OP THE POTENTIAL MOOD. 

425. The Potential mood has ybwr tenses — the Present^ 
the Present-Perfect i the Past^ and the Past-perfect. 

45J6. The Present potential exprespes present liberty, power, or 
obligation. 

437. The signs of the Present are, may, can, nmsL 

428. The Present-perfect^ in this mood, does not correspond in 
meaning to the same tense in the indicative, but more properly 
expresses present possibility, liberty, necessity, &c., with respect 
to an act or state supposed to be past ; thus, »* He may have toritten,^* 
means. It is possible that he torote, or has turitten ; •* He must have 
urritten,^* means. It must he that he %oroU or has iDnUen. 

430. Thp idgmofibB Preaent-perlbcC potenliil an, may h<PH6,ca* Wi»e,mui^V«a%, 
7 
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430. The Pa$t potendftl it very indefinite with respect to tinei 
heing used to express liberty^ abililyf purpose, or duty, sometimet 
with regard to what is pest, soiiietiiiies with regiiffd to what is pies- 
entt and sometimes with regard to what is fntnre ; thus, 

Past — '' He could not do it then, for he was otherwise engaged.** 
Present — *♦ I toould do it with pleasure now, if I could J'^ 
Future — **If he would delay his journey a few days, I fdffd 

[eoidd, toould, or should] accompany him." 
491. The Bgns of the Past poleutial are, might, comld, teould, ^kouU. 

432. The Past-perfect potential, also, never correeponds in time to 
the past-perfect indicative ; that is, it never represents an act, ke^ 
ai completed at a certain past time, but expresses the liberty, abiUty, 
purpose, or duty, with respect to the act or state expressed by the 
verb, as now past ; thiis, ** He could have ipritten,^^ means, He losi 
able to write. 

433. Tbs signs of the Paatperfeot poteotia] are. might have, e^uid have, wtfM 
ham, thontd have. 

434. The Future and Future-perfect are wanting in the PotentitL 

TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

436. The Subjunctive mood, in its proper form, has only the 
Present tense. The verb ** to he*^ has the present and the past. 
The indicative mood used subjunctively (386), furnishes what may 
be called a second form of the present subjunctive, and the cmly fonn 
of the other subjunctive tenses. 

436. The Present subjunctive, in its proper form, according to 
present approved usage, has always sl future reference ; that is, it 
denotes a present uncertainty or contingency respecting a supposed 
fkture action or event ; thus, ** If he tm7«," is equivalent to, *• If he 
should write,'* or, "If he shall write."* 

437. Uncertainty or contingency respecting a supposed present 



* From this luage, some grammariana regai^ tfaki aa an ellimical form c£ the 
ftitiire, or of the past potential, in a future sense, the signs thau or ahotild bebg 
aoAxed ; and some have given it as a fotore, in the conjn^^fation of the verb. Bow* 
ever pknsible this may appear, fiom the present preraihng usage, thsre can be oo 
doubt that this, so-called, elliptica] future was ibnnerly consider&d, and is even stfl 
used, as a present subjunctive. It is often used when the time is manifeatly ffret- 
ent, and in sadli a way that neither nhall, nor should, nor any similar term, can be 
iopplied without changing the sense ; and where the present usage would requie 
^ present indicative ; thus, " Though the Lord be [n] high," &c. — P». cxxxviS. 
6— *" If thou be [ait] die Son of QtAr—Matih, hr. 9, 6.^>* That which thou vwert 
is not quickened eascept it die [diea]."— 1 Cor, xv. 3«.— " WbieiCba Im 6e ^ia\ a sin. 
''eitarao^ I know uoL"—Mn ix. H fte. 
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■edoB or state, is ezivreMed by the present mdieaiive used to 
tfrely ; as, ^ If he writes as well as be reads, he will saceeed.** 

438. The Peesent-perfect sabjimctiye is only the same tenae 
of the iiidicative» used sabjonctively. Such expressions as, ** If she 
have hnmgkt up chikbren,*' dec. (1 Tim, v. 10), are now obsolete. 

439. The Pa»t subjimctive is used in two senses — 

1. It is used to express a paH action or state as conditional or con- 
tingent ; as, ** If he wrote that letter he deserves credit, and should 
be rewarded ;'* ** If he was at home, I did not know it.** 

2. It expresses a supposition with respect to something jpreseiU, 
and implies a denial of the thing supposed ; as, ** If I had the 
naoney now, I would pay it,** implying, I have it not. Uaed in this 
way, the verb *^ to 6«" (and of course the passive voice of transitive 
verbs) has a separate form in the singular, but not in the plural, viz. : 
I were^ thou wert^ he were ; for I was, thou wasty he was : thus, ** If 
flty kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight," 
implying. It is not of this world ; ** O that thou wert as my brother,'* 
implying, that thou art not. 

440. In dna way tbo Past ■atganctive ■eems to be alwayi oaed wben the oni- 
Janctive tenn is omitted, and the verb or aaxiliary is placed before its nominative 
(38S) ; as. ** Hadattboo been here, my brother had not [would not have (358)] died." 

441. When a soppoaitioo, &c, raspeoting something past is eaqunesaed in this 
way, the PeuU-petfeci most be osed ; as, " If I had had the nxmey yesterday, I 
woald have paid i^" hnplying, I had it not ;" O that dioa kadU been, as my 
hmher," implying, that thoa wast not 

449. Though the past tense, used in this way, refers to a pretent act or state, yet 
as it has the past fimn, it shoold, in parsing, be called the past tense. 

TBNSB OF THE IMPBRATIVB MOOD. 

443. The Imperative mood has only the present tense, and that 
has respect to the time of the command, exportation, &c. The 
doing of the thing commanded must, of course, be posterior to the 
command requiring it. 

TBNSBS OF THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

444. The iDfinitive mood has two tenses, the Present 
and the Perfect.* These do not so properly denote the 
time of the action, &c., as its state (446 and 449) ; as, 
« To write" — " To have written." 



* The word preteiU m omitted before sei/ceC, in dennxaSan^ >ka -- 

i^Mtitpe sad partiekilest beoaose the referenoe In t\warna oaii^ ^D'dua Uoftit dLXDA 



laSa&R >2rfla xasosA \i^ "du^ 

% M .!k ^A^A^ ..ft Ai< 

§et Ac, and aoi ptudcalariy to the present time (455V 
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445. In tfaeochor moods, the time expraned by the team k eiCfaBStod fim d» 
time of apeaking, winch is always regarded aa preflent ; aa,"! wnUe" (that ii^ in 
a time now past). " I write" (that is, in time now preeent). ** I sball write" (that is, 
in time now fotorc). Bat tlic infinitive represents the action or male cxpt w ed as 
pre»ent, not, however, always at the time of speaking, hot at the time indfcate d hj 
the preceding vert), or some other word in the se nle ace ; a% ** He wiahaa to writa^ 
— now — tomorrow — next «redk, dec ; ** He wished to write" — Aem (fim., tf tie 
time of wiahmg, now paat) — next day—ibu daf—^o-mwrrow, dec. ; " He will wish 
to write" — then (viz.. at tlie time of wishing, now iatm«] — next day, &c. Henoe 
die following definitions : — 

446. The Present infinitive expresses an act (xr state not finishecl, 
indefinitely, or at any time referred to, expressed or impfied ; as, "I 
wish to vxrite*^ — ** I wished to gel''' — "Apt to teach.^ 

447. The aign of the present infinitive is, to, 

448. After the verb to be, the present infinitive is sometimes aaed to exyw a 
lotare action or event ; as. " He is to ^o ;" " If we were to go," Ac. (876-3.) 

449. The Perfect infinitive expresses an act or state as perfect or 
finished, at any time referred to, expressed or implied ; as, ** He is 
said to have written'^ — already — ^yesterday — a year ago, &c. 

450. The sign o^the perfect infinitive is, to have. 

451. In the use of the infinitive it is neoeasary to obeerve, diat die Preaent most 
never he used in circomstancee whwh imply ti^nished act ; nor the PtxfedL ia oir 
cunstanoes which imply an act notjiniaihed, Tfaos, it is improper to aay, '^ He is 
■dd to write yesterday," because tlie language leads to regaxd ^ act as finidied, 
■inoe it took place in past time. Nor can we aay, '' I hoped — ^I desired — I intood- 
ed, &c. — to have written yesterday," because an act xi^^aided as perfect or faekbA 
the doing of which, of coarse, is past, can not be the tk^f&cX c£ hope, denre, itUeitr 
Hon, kc 



PARTICIPLES. 

452. A Participle is a word which, as a verb, ex- 
presses an action or state, and, as an adjective, qualifies a 
noun ; as, " He came seeing" — ** Having finished our task, 
we may play." 

453. Participles are so called, beeause diey belong parity to the verb, and ptidy 
to the adjective. From the former, they have tigmJieaH^nf voice, and tmue; tod 
they perform the office of the latter. 

454. Verbs have three participles — the prcsentt the past, 
and the perfect; as, loving, loved, having lovedj in the 
ttctive voice ; and being looed^ loved, having 6eeii loned^ in 
'^^ passive. 
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455. The p«rticiple(i| Kke the infiiiitive, do not so propeiiy denote die time of an 
•ctaon, as its stale ; while the time oi the act, whether progreaadve or finished, is 
i ndicated by the verb with which it ia connected, or by some other word ; thos, " I 
■aw him wriiing yesterday ;" " I see him icriting now ;" " I will see him irtiftng 
to-morrow." In all these examples, writing expresses au act present, uud still in 
pragreaa at die time referred to ; but with respect to tlie time of speaking, the act 
of writing, expraaaed in die fint example, is past, in the second it is present, and in 
the third it iBfuturef as indicated by the accompanying rerbs, taw, fee, will see. 

456. The present active participle ends always in ing. In all 
verbs it has an active signification, and denotes an action or state as 
continuing and progressive ; as, ^* James is building a house/' In 
some verbs, it has also a passive progressive signification ; as, *^ The 
house is buUding." 

457. This Qsage aome suppose has its origin in the use of the verbal nonn 
after tn, to express the same idea ; thos, " Forty and six years was this temple 
in building ;" " And the boose when it was in building was bailt of stone 
made ready — so that there was neither hammer uor axe heard in the house, 
whild it was in building" In the absence of emphasis, the in being indis- 
tincdy ottered, came to be spoken, and consequently to be written, a; as, 
" While the aric wbb a preparing" (1 Pet. iii. 20). and finally to be omitted alto- 
gether. Similar (Ganges oi prepositions we have in tlie expressions, a goings 
a runnings a hwUingf ajishing, &c. Others, again, suppose that this ought to 
be regarded as an original idiom of the language, similar to the passive use of 
die infinitive acdve noticed before (397). But whether either of these is the true 
•ocoant of this matter or not, the fact is certain. It is therefore the duty of die 
grammarian to note the fact, though he may be unable to account foar it The fol- 
fewhig are examples: "This new tragedy was acting." — £. Everett. "An 
attempt was fiiai;iJi^." — D. Webster. ** The fortress was building" kc. — 
Irving. 

458. The Present participle passive has always a passive signifi- 
cation, bat it has the same difference of meaning with respect to the 
time or state of the. action as the present indicative passive (509). 

459. The Past partksiple has the same form in both voices. In the active voice 
it bekmgs equally to transidve and intrandtive verbs — has always an active 
aense — ^forms, with the auxiliaries, the Present-perfect and Pfjat-periect tenses — 
ud is never found but thus oomlmied ; as, " has loved," " had loved," &c. In the 
passive voice it has always a passive sense, and, with the verb to &« as an auxil- 
iary, foRUS the passive voice ; as, " He is loved ;" or without it, qualifies a noun or 
pronoun ; as, " A man loved by all, hated by none." The difference between die 
active and the passive paxtkdple will be seen in the following examples, viz. : 
AcTivjt—^He has concealed a dagger under his ckiak;" Passivk— " He hasti 
dagger eoncetsled under his cloak." 

460. The Perfect participle is alwa3rB compound, and represents an ajc^on or 
state as completed at the time referred to. Tt has always an active sense in the 
aodve vnoe, and a passive sense in the passive ; as, Activk : '* Having fiviskad 
our task, ve mny P^y" Passiv* : " Onr task Ko«ing been 5*wk*d^^% 
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461. The Prtient pftiticiple active, sad tbe Past fMtrticiple ptft- 
eiye, when sepanted from the idea of time, become adjectives, and 
are usually called partieipial adjectives ; as, ** An amMtmg story**— 
" A bound book" (202-4). 

462. The participle in ing is often used as a verbal noun (107-3), 
having the nominative and objective cases, but not the poa eeos ive. la 
this character, the participle of a transitive verb may still retain the 
government of the verb ; as, ** In keeping his commandments tiiere 
is a great reward :" or, it may be divested of it by inserting the prep- 
osition of after it ; as, ** In ^ keeping of his commandments.** Whea 
of follows the participle, the should precede it (899). 

463. So also the Perfect participle ; tm, ** There is aatirfaction in having dom 
weU" — ** Hk having done hia doty, was afterward a aoorae of ■atiafaction." 



NUMBER AND PERSON. 

464. Every tense of the verb has two Nuicbers, the Singular and 
the Plural^ corresponding to the singular and plural of nouns and 
pronouns. The singular asserts of one, the plural of more than 
one. 

465. In each number, the verb has three Persons, called the first, 
second, and third. The first asserts of the person speaking ; the 
second of the person spoken to ; and the third of the person or thing 
spoken of 

466. The subject of the verb, in the first person singular, is always 
J; in the plural, we : in the second perscm singular, thou ; in ths 
plural, ye or you : in the third person, the subject is the name of any 
person or thing spoken of, or a pronoun of the third person in its 
stead ; also it may be an infinitive mood, or clause of a sentence, or 
any thing of which a person can think or speak. 

467. In ordinary discourse, the imperative mood has only die aeO' 
ond person, because a commund, exhortation, &c., can be addressed 
only to the person spoken to. 

468. In socfa expreaaioDi aa ** Let u$ lave^' — "Let him lovtf* — "Let them ibw^— 
phrases hy whidi the first and die third person of the imperative in some lan- 
guages are rendered — let is the proper imperative, in the second peraon, wiA 
thou or y£ as its subject understood, and love die infinitive without the sign 
(877). Thus, " Let [thou] us love," &c. 

469. This mode of expression is sometimes used, even when no definite Indi- 
vidaal is addresied i as, « Let there be Ught" 

#70, Among thepoetSp however, we sometimea find a jMrtt %pA.%.tliiMrdvi*awa 
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Ib ttm iap e tit i ve ; m, ** Confide lee in oanelvei alone"—'' With vstna if «m 
ttm«d."-^HuMifi Tauo, " And retl we here, Matilda atadJ'—SeotL 

**FaU he diat miut beneath his rival's asm, 

And live the reU secure from fatore harm." — Pope. 
** Laugh those that can, tceep those that may." — SeoU* 

471. Soefa expreesions as *' Hallowed be thy name" — ** Thy kingdom oooM,*' 
— ** Be it enacted" — ** So be it," &c., may be regarded either as examples of 
the third person in the imperative, or as elliptical for **Maf" or **Let thy Baase 
be halbwed"— " Let it be enacted"—*' Let it be so," dec. 

47S. The ii^fbntive^ beeanse it nsaally has no subject (87S), has neitfasr nrnmber 



CONJUGATION. 

473. The conjugation of a verb is the regular combi- 
nation and arrangement of its several voiceSf moods, temat 
numbers, and persons. 

474. In the active voice, verbs have two forms — the Common, and 
the Progreuive: — 

1. The Comm>on form expresses the simple existence of the fact; 

as, ♦* He speaks''--'' She wriUs''^"' They talk:' 

2. The Progressive form represents an action as begun, and in 

progress, but not completed. It is formed by annexing the 
present participle to the verb '' to 6«," through all its moods 
and tenses ; as, ** J am toriting,'' ice. (506). 

475. Besides these in the present and the past indicative, there is a third form, 
called Ae Emphatic, used to express a ftct with emphasis or force. It is fimned 
by prefixing to the verb the auxiliary do^ in the present tense, and did, in the past; 
as, " I <20 write*'—" I did write." The other tenses, and also the progressive form 
and passive voice, are rendered emphatic, by placing emphasis on the auxiliary; 
as, ** 1 have written"—" I am writing"—" The letter is written." 

476. To these may be added, the solemn form of the third person singolar, pna- 
ent indicative, ending in ^A, or eth, and the common, ending in « or es. Thus — 
solemn form, lovelh, hath loved ; common, loves, has loved. 

477. The tenses of the verb, inflected without an auxiliary, are 
called Simple tenses, those inflected with an auxiliary are called 
Compound tenses. 

478. The only regular terminations added to verbs are — 

1. Tke tense endings : ed of thQ past tense ; and ing of the pres- 

ent participle. 

2. The personal endings : st, or est, of the second person singular; 

and «, es, or etk, of the third. Thie oitkex c^»a%m «x^ 
by auxilurles. 
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479. In the present and the p«flt tmoe, when ti-wiSl eaaOy ooaleaoe with die flial 
coDflonant it ia added in the same syHaMe ; aa, tridst, UfvedU, But whoi h wifl 
not easily coaleaoe, or the verb ends in a vowel aoand, nt m oomtootAy added, and 
forma another Hyllahte : oa, itiake$i^ teaehenti hvett, goetif drntwest, sayest, vexett, 

400. In the prDiiMit indicative, the endinga cS the third peraon aingnlar, « and «t, 
are aal^ject to the mlea for the phiral namber d nonna (137-148) ; aa, tUt, readtt 
wiike*. teacket, iore*^ goen^ draws, e(nrie$, tayst Am, 

461. In the Bolemn style, inatead of « or ex, the third ipermm MTignlyr bai etk, 
whidi alwaya adda a HvUabtc, except in doik for doetk, and kaih fiir kavetk. 

482. The verb need U often naed in tlie third person singalar of the present 
tenae, without the permnal ciMling^; as, "The truth need not be di^gfoised"— "It 
need not be added." 
^83. In annexing the tense and personal endinga to the verb, Ihe Rules III., IV., 
and VII., for spelling words (57, 60, 68), nrast be carefully observed. 

484. In the preaent indicative ac^ve, the three persona in the phmd, and the 
first in the singular, are alike. In the past tense, the three persons in the ploral, 
and the fint and third in the singular, are all alike, except bk tbe verb " to be,** in 
which the form in the singular is different from that of the plural ; dins, omgolsr, 
W€U, wast, was — {Jural, irrrr. 

485. The principal parts of the verb are the Present in- 
dicative, the Past indicative, and the Past participle. The 
mentioning of these parts is called conjvgating the verb. 

Thus :— 

Present, Past. Past partidpU. 

Regular (326), Love, loved, loved. 

Irregular (327), Write, wrote, written. 

CONJUGATION OF THE IRREGULAR VERB, "TO BE." 

486. The irregular and intransitive verb ** to &«,*' is used as a 
principal verb, and also as an auxiliary in the passive voice, and in 
the progressive form of the active voice. It is thus inflected throagh 
all its moods and tenses : — * 



* The arrangement and names of die tenses here adopted were given in die iint 
edition of Uie " Frinciplea of English Grammar," publiined fifteen yean ago ; bat 
this was then objectea to as too violent a change, and was subseqoendy altered- 
Since that time a change has taken place in the irablic mind on dua sablect, said 
several grammarians have adopted the change tnen proposed; it ja, ^mefon, 
here resumed, being considered as alto^tber the best The ptut tenae in EngHsh 
does not correspond to the imperfect in Latin or QreA, but ndier to the Greek 
Aorist. There is, therefore, no propriet|r in retaining tiie name impeifect. The 
Latin imperfoct corresponds precisely to the past-proffressive in Exiglish (506). 
So also, the present-perfect does not correspona precisely to the Latin perfect, as 
tint ia used in an indefinite senae, like the Greek Aorist, and also in a definite 
•ense, like iSbe EnsMsh preseni-fierfect. The past-perfect correspands to the fhir 
ptrfetlt m, Latin. Tho future and the future-perfect m'Bof^BAk oorreapood to die 
oflheMtaaeBameinLMida. — See Latin Gtainms*, ^ 44. 
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rmmciPAi. pakts. 
Prwml, tm. Pa«t, wis. Pa«< jpariieiple, been. 



INDICATIYB MOOD. 

FKB8KITT TKN8E. 
SingMiar, Pluml. 

1. I am.* 1. We are. 

2. Thou art (344). 2. Yon are (245). 

3. He ie. 3. They axe. 

P&XtSNT-PK&FECT TENSE. 
Sign, have. 

1. I haire been. 1. We have been. 

2. Thon hast been. 2. Yon have been. 

3. He has been. 3. They have been. 

PAST TENSE. 

1. I was. ] . We were. 

2. Thon wast. 2. Yon were. 

3. He was. 3. They were. 

PAST-PEBFEGT TENSE. 
SigOt had. 

1. I bad been. 1. We had been. 

2. Thon hadst been. 2. Yon had been. 

3. He had been. 3. They had been. 

FUTUEE TENSE. 
Signi^ «Aa0 wUL ^Inflect with each. 

1. I shall be. 1. We shall be. 

2. Thon shalt be. 2. You shall be. 

3. He shall be. 3. They shall be; 

FUTURE-PERFEC r TENSE. 
Signs, shaU Aoee, wUl ktwe. — Inflect wi^ each. 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

2. Thon shalt have been. 2. You shall have been. 

3. He shall have been. 3. They shall have been. 

^Be and beStt were formeri y naed in the preflent indicative ; as. " We be true 
m^—Bibie—Soe, We are true men.—" If thot* b^st be."— jtfVTten.— " There *- 



aaaianynriBeriea beyond riches as on thia ASe oC <bsBi.'^— Watt<m. "t^a 
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VOraifTIAL MOOD* 

PBBSBRT miflS. 

WMjTf (Mh, mim^.— InfiBcK wioi 
SmgrOm-. Ph$raL 

1. I may be. 1. We may be. 

3. Thoa mayit be. 2. Yoa may be. 

3. He may be. 3. Tbey may be. 

PftXssirT*FsmrscT tkitsk. 
SigB% may ham, tarn ham, * or mmai h^ae. — Infloet wilh«adb 

1. I may have been. 1. We may kave been. 

8. Thou mayst have been. 3. Yon may kave been. 

3. He may have been. 3. They may haye beflp. 

FAST TF.NSK. 
flBgns ifi^iU, eouid, wptdd, tkould, — Inflect widi eadi. 

1. 1 might be. 1. We might be. 

3. Thon mightst be. 2. Yoa might be. 

3. He might be. 3. They might be. 

PAflT-PERFKCT TKN8K. 
Bigni^ mtght hope, could kave, mndd k tm % tkamld kave, — Inflect wkb oadv 

1. I might have been. 1. We might have been. 

2. Thon mightst have been. 2. Yon might have been. 

3. He might have been. 3. They might have been. 



Singular. 

1. Iff I be. 

2. If thon be. 

3. If he be. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD (487). 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Plural, 

1. If we be. 

2. If yon be. 

3. If they be. 



1. If I were. 

2. If thon wert. 

3. If he were. 



PAST TENSE. 

1. If we were. 

2. If yon were. 

3. If they were. 



* Can have is not used in ajfirmative aentenoes. 

t The conjnnctkma, if, though, lest, unless, &c., do not fiinn part of die solniiiio- 
tfve mood, hfd are plaioed heSore it to ecKpieas a condition or continoency (388). 
The piqnl may eo over die indioative, at a rabjoncthe. widi one or o&tot of dMMs 
eo'^huictiopg ptemced. 
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IMPB&ATIVB MOOD. 
Singnlar, FlwnU, 

1. Be, &r be thou. 3* Be, or he ye or you. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PRK8S1IT TXlfSS. PERFECT TEHSS. 

To be. To have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Peksent, Being. P48Tf Been. Perfect, Having been. 

487. All the tenses of the indicative, and also of the potential 
Quxxi, are used snbjnnctively, by placing the conjunction before 
them, thus: Present-^*" If I am,*' **If thou art," **If he it,'* 6cc. 
(386). Present^erfeet-^'^lf I have been," &c.* P<m«— "If I 
was,** &c. 

488. The vexb to be, fi>lk3wed by an infinitive, Ibrms a paitjcnlar fbtare tenae* 
which often expmsea cbcly, neoesnty, at purpose; aa, "Government t« to be aap* 
ported.'* — " We are to pay oar debta." — *' If we were to depend on othera" ^ '* If 
we ahovid depend," dtc (876-3). 

489. Thia verb haa no progreaaive form. The emphatic form ia oaed only in the 
imperative ; aa, " 2>o thoo be" — " Do you be." 

Anomalous Usage. 

490. Were ia aometimea oaed fiw would be, and had been far would have been; 
aa, " Thia were exoeUent advice."— Co«fey. " It vere a toOjJ'-^Sidney. " My 
fintane had been hiB," for would hare been (358). — Dry den. 

PARSING. 

491. A verb is parsed by stating its class (transitive or 
intransitive), its form (regular or irregular), conjugating it 
if irregular* (485), and stating its tense, mood, voice, person^ 
and number, and also the subject of which it affirms ; thus : 

" He is." — Is is a verb, intransitive, irregalar — am, was, been — ^foond in die 
preaent, indicative, active — third person, amgnlar, and affirma of its subject, he. 

492. Besides stating the several properties of the verb, as above, die teacher 
may occaaionaDy require the pupil, aa a sort of revievnng exercise, to aasign a rea- 
aon for each statement ; Uins : — 

Is — a verb, becanse it affirms being or ezialenoe ai ** He.'* 

intransitive — ^it bas no object 

irregvlar — Its past tense and past partidple do not end in e/f->am, was, been, 
■tf f^' . 

* In parsing, it will save time to omit oonjagadng the verb when it is regular; 
and it ia nnneceasary, because its being announced to be tegular aafficient^ aacee' 
taina its principal parts. Afl irregalar verbs fih(>QL\d \>e con^^iB&e^ «a\cL ^ASu 'Vst^ 
a^r temcher, however, wifl eidapt tlie oonne wHeYi \ie v^^cmra. 
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^1 IM8JW— -n idCTB lo proiKnn ninB> 

tiul»M<tM-^ dedsres simply, ind witlioot ItaktJkm, 

adwe — kB mzfajeet w noC mutod upon. 

/Am{ pernoH — its subject is spoken of. 

nmgular — it asserts of bat one, •* //<?." 

As this process vfodLA ooaeume nrach time, it, of coanev cm not oAm bt e» 
pfeyed, and is not neoessafry after the papil isfamiHar with it,aDd pranpt k tm0 
ing the reasons as above. 

SENTENCES. 
493. Nominative. 

1. A aenteooe is au affirmation, and mast contain a verb^ in the indicative, po- 
tential, or sobjmictive mood, by which the affirmadoo is made ; and a snijed sf 
which the rerb affirms. This sobject is generally a nowi or pvoDoan, and isahrqrs 
la the nononativ^ case ; thus, the aenteoce, " God is good," conUdns an afflrmatMO. 
The v«'b w affirms of the nonn God, which is ci coarse its sabject, and in Uie aooi- 
inative case. 

2. Sentences which have the verb in the imperative mood, ocmtsin a command, 
exkortation, Sec, The nuhject is that to which the command is given. 

3. The sabject of a verb, except in the infinitive mood, is alvirays in the nomina- 
five case. 

4. When diat which is affirmed at' a sabjc^'t in the nominative case, is something 
expressed by a noun or pronoon after the verb to be, that noon or pronoan is ahnrays 
hi tfie nominative case, and called the prtHcaU-nominative, or nominative c^er 
ihe verb ; as, *' Socrates was a phiionophery Here pluloiopher is in die predicate- 
nominative, and expresses what was affirms of its sabject Socrates. 

EXERCISES. 

1. State the lease, mood, /jerson, and number, of the verb '*lo be," in the fiJkwr- 
Ing examples ; thus, " Am,'' present, indicative, active, first perscm singolar. 

2. Parse aU the wwda Thus, *'Am." a verb, intranntive, irregalar — am, was, 
been — ^in the present, indicative, active, first person singular : — 

Am ; is ; ait ; I was ; we were ; they are ; you have been ; 
she had been ; he was ; we will be ; they shall be ; we had 
been ; hast been ; hadst been ; wast. 

We may be; they may have been; he might be; you 
might have been ; you must be ; they should have been ; if 
I be ; thou wert ; though he were ; if I had been ; though I 
were ; if we could htfve been ; they might be. 

Be ; to be ; do thou be ; be ye ; to have been ; being ; 
been; having been ; be thou. ^^^••^ 

3. In the fiiDowing sentences^ pane the words in order ; thus, *' Snow" (182) is 
a noon, neuter, In die nominative ringolar, the sabject of t< — ** is," a verb intraiisi- 
the^ irre{gnlar~«m, waa^ been — in the present iiidioati:v«, ac^ve, ^b&xd vonas^^bea* 

Jki; midaArnm of show. " White" li an adjective, poakiWe defgcoe, wad <ipsiaaftM 
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•nent. ** Man" m a noon, maaciiKiie, in the wniiM t i y w , wngokr, tad M a preAotte 
expresKs what ia aiBnued of 8ohmon—oe, is the predicate-nominalivte wAae imm. 

Snow is white. Solomon was & wise man. Time is pre- 
cious. Truth is powerful. Falsehood is base. Alexander 
was a great conqueror. You should be diligent. The tele- 
g[raph is a useful invention. ; If you be attentive, you will be 
a good scholar. If they had been diligent, they would have 
been wiser. Be careful. Honesty is the best policy. ** Wis- 
dom is the principal thing." — " Counsel is mine, I am under- 
standing." 

CONJUGATION OF THE REGULAR VERB "TO LOVE." 

494. The regular transitive verb " To love*^ is inflected 
through all its moods and tenses as follows : — 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Present, love. PaU, loved. Past partieipUf loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE.* 

Singular. Plural, 

1. Hove. J. We love. 

2. Thou lovest. 2. You love. 

3. He loves (or loveth). 3. They love. 

PRESENT-PERFECT TENSE. 
Sign, have. 

1. I have loved. 1. We have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. 2. You have loved. 

3. He has loved. 3. They have loved. 



* EMPHATIC FORMS. 
PRXSINT TEN8K. 

1. 1 do love. 1. We do love. 

S. Thoa dott love. 2. Yoa do love. 

3 He does or doth love. 3. They do bve. 

FAST TSN8X. 

1. I did love. 1. We did Vofve. 

A Thoa didtt Jove. 9. Yoad]idVyv«. 

M,Bedidlore, S. TW^f aUL\QPi%. 



IS BJrOUBH ORAMItiJU 

PAST TEHSX. 

1. I lovBd. 1. We loved. 

2. ThiHiloYedat. 2. You loved. 

3. He loved. 3. They loved. 

PAST-PKKTKCT TENSE. 

1. I bad loved. I. We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. You had loved. 
3* He had loved. 3. They had loved. 

FUTURE TENSE. 
SigoM, AaUt wUL—laBect with each. . 

1. I shall love. 1. We shall love. 

2. Thou shalt love. 2. You shall love. 

. 3. He shall love. 3. They shall love. 

rUTURE-PEEFECT TENSE. 
Signs, ikafl kave^ will Vive.— Inflect widi each. 

1. I shall have loved. 1. We shall have loved. 

2. Thou shalt have loved. 2. You shall have loved. 

3. He shall have loved. 3. They shall have loved. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Signs, mayy eaiit must, — Inflect with each. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I may love. 1 . We may love. 

2. Thou mayst love. 2. You may love. 

3. He may love. 3. They may love. 

PRESENT-PERFECT TENSE. 
Signs, may have, can have* must have. — Inflect ^vith each. 

1. I may have loved. 1. We may have loved. 

2. Thou mayst have loved. 2. You may have loved. 

3. He may have loved. 3. They may have loved. 

PAST TENSE. 
Signst miffhty eould^ toouldj should. — Inflect with eadi. 

1. I might love. 1. We might love. 

2. Thou mightst love. 2. You might love. 

3. He might love. 3. They might love. 

* Cm have is not used in afl&rmaldve waotoDCM. 



nrruous^ — ^vbbb— coiuiTOATioif. 

FAST-PSRFECT TENSE. 
a, m^hi have, amid kavct would kavet should iba wt, — hto» widi 
[ migbt liate loTed. 1. We might bave loTed. 

rhoQ migbtst have loved. 2. You might have loved. 
Ele might have loved. 3. They might have loved. 

SUBJtmCTIVB MOOD (487). 
FEESENT TENSE (435). 

Singular. PluraL 

[f I love. 1. If we love, 

[f thou love. 2. If you love. 

[f he bve. 3. If they love. 

IMPERATIYB MOOD. 

Singular. PlmraL 

on form* 2. Love, or love thoa. 2. Love, <>rloveyeof ytm. 
aUcfomt, 2. Do thou love. 2. Do ye or you love. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
ESENT, to lo> e. Perfect, to have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 
ESENT, loving. Past, loved. Peefrct, having loved* 

(495.) PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE. 

ew the exerdae (324), and then prooeed thus: — 

m yoa say, " John loves learning/' which word expresses what John ioe« ? 

;>art of speech are words whidi express the oc/ of a person or dung (314) t 

v^hat part of speech is lovet 7 Why ? 

ise act does loves express ? Then what is John to the verb love$ (315) t 

fckn is the sabject of loves. 

It is it said that John loves 1 Learning. What does John do to learning? " 

kind of verbs express what one person or thing does to another (317) 7 Is 

ben, transitive or intransitive ? Transitive. 

agate love (485). What is its past tense ? — ^its past participle t In what 

' end ? What kind of verbs have the past tense and past participle ending 

26) ? Then is love regular or irregolar 7 Regalar— oonjngated, love, lovedt 

bU verbs finrm the past tense and past pardciple by adding ed f Let as tiy. 
^ to say, " I go" ? Woald yoa say, '• I goed to church yesterday" ? What 
you say ? What are those verbs called which do not add ed to form the 
ise and past participle (327) ? Then is '' g(/' regular (m* irregular ? Why ?) 
m you say, " John loves learning/' does loves express a present, a ^^viXy, ot 
3 act ? When a verb expresses a present act,m wbal%BDflb\a^V^S^\ !»> 
tben,klopeM? Present. Why? 
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(What would yon ny. to ezpraa die amt got »pMtf — ufatore? TbuiM 

When yoa ny, «* John lores letming/' ^jrov ftwJMu a fiKt nM]ri!)^orirttiiiV 
UmitationT What mood dedam an act aiitoply (378) T Tben wbat mood ifbwf 
Indicative. 

In this Bcntencc, does the subject John act, or is it acted aponT WlMtfri* 
represents the sabject as acting (368) ? Then what Toioe is love$ t 

Is John rcprcK'nted here as ipeaking^ fpoken to, or tpoken of? What pMB 
represents the nibject as npoken of (465) ? Then what peraoBi is Icfttk t ThU 
person. 

Docs loren assert the act of one person, or of more than one t WhtCanhv 
asserts of one (464) 7 Then what number is loves t 8ing:a]ar. 

496. The facts ascertained by this process will stand in order ^t»u: '^LmP" 
a verb, tranxiiire, refpdar. conjngated love^ loved, loved — ^fonnd in tfie fftted » K 
dicative, active, third person, singular, and expresses the act ot**Johiu" TVik 
called PARSING, in which the same order of sta t ement dxnld always be obsenei 

497. This may be extended, by giving the reasons of each statement, u fcDowi: 
'* LoTES" — a verb, becanse it expresses an ae< of its sabject (314). 

transitive, becanse it has an object — learning (3d<>-l). 

regular, because its past tense and past paxticiple md in ed (SM). 

conjugated, love, loved, loved (485). 

present — it expresses what John does now (402). 

indicatives-it expresses the act simply (378). 

active — it represents its subject as acting (368). 

third person — its sabject is qnken of (465). 

singular — ^it asserts o( only one (464). 

EXERCISE I. 

Inflect the following irregolar verbs in the same manner as die veil) "iohtt^i^ 

Present. Past. Past PartieifU* 

Go went gone 

Write wrote written 

Do did done 

Fall fell faUen 

Give gave given 

Have had " had 

EXERCISE II. 

1. In the following exercise, tell the tense, mood, voice, person and nninber, vd 
always in this order, thus: " Low«"—Present, indicative, acdve, third 
galar. 

In the Imperative omit ihe tense, and say thus, " Jjove thon" — Impoative, active 
second person, singular. 

In the Infinitive and Participles, oadt the person and number, and say draa^ " TV 
/ 2bve'^_-Prescnt infinitive, active ; " i>rtng^*— Pteaent paxtidple, active. 

N, B.— The ptvnoan prefixed is no part oC tSbe vecb,\m\\>^^xo taoovi >u^v» 
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■kb ttid muttber. Tbe audliaiiefl (or fifr^ are not taken nparately, but tAw%ym 
f willi die verb : so that tbe two woreUt, and flometimes threet aa in the ftitixre pevfeot 
dve, are parwd together as one word ; thus, " Heu loved!* — the preeent-per* 
indicative, active, diird person, lingular. 

He loves. We have loved. He loved. They had loved. 
*ou shall love. They may have loved. We might love, 
thou. To love. You had gone. They will go. To 
littTe gone. We will write. They may write. They should 
go. He has fallen. You had given. We might have gone. 
James has written. Rohert loves to write. To write is 
useful. Writing is useful. Having written. We gave. 
,^hey have given. You will give. 

EXERCISE ni. 

THE OBJECTIVE CASE. 

498. A transitive verb, in the active voice, tells what its subject does to some 
odier person or thing. That person or thing is the object of the verb, and is in the 
P^ective case. Thus, *' He loves ns," loven is a trandtive verb, in the active voic^ 
and tells as what its sabjcct, he, does to us. Us then is its object, and is in the 
objective case. See also (320). 

1. In the following exercise, tell which words are verbs, and why ; whether 
tranidtive or intransitive, and why ; what is the sabject, and why ; and if transitive^ 
what is their object, and why. 

2. Conjugate the verbs, and tell their tense, mood, voice, person, and nnmher; 
thus, ** Loves" — Verb, transitive, regular — Iovq, loved, loved — in the present 
indicatiTe, active, third person, singolar. 

He loves us. I will love him. Good hoys study their 
lessons. Children love play. God created the worid. Re- 
memher thy Creator. Do good to all men. Forgive your 
enemies. Jf He that giveth to the poor (201) lendeth to the 
Lord. You should study grammar. We should read the 
hest books. Bad books injure the character. War makes 
rogues, and peace hangs them. Children, obey your pa- 
rents. A good cause makes a sti-ong arm. 'xShow mercy, 
and thou shalt find it. Time flies. Evil communications 
corrupt good manners. Punctuality begets confidence. Co- 
lumbus discovered America, 

EXERCISE IV. 

PARSING. 

In die pnoeSag exercuef porae each word in order -, tSbe voaaEk, «» ^mw^K^^^^lfeVS 
dm MrtkM BM dincted (194); the a4Jective, «• dkrvcftad V9WE»V. 'fiub ^^fffmna^ « 

8* 



dinolbd (S53) ; tad the yerb, aa diredad (491 or 496). Or, mora folly, m an oo» 
iteal eamdae (493 or 497), thoa :— 

** .Loeef *' — a verh^ because it expresses an act, viz., of he. 
transitive^ becaose it has an object, us. 
regular — ^its past tense and past participle end in sd ; 

conjugated, lave, loved, loved, 
present, because the act takes place m present time. 
indicative — ^it declares the fact simply, 
third person — ^its subject he is spoken of. 
singular — ^it asserts of but one. 

Negative farm of the Verb, 

499. The verb is made to deny, by placing the wc»rd not after the 
simple form ; as, ** Thou lovest not ;" and between the auxiliary and 
the verb in the compound form ; as, ** I do not love." When two 
auxiliaries are used, it is placed between them ; as, ** I would not 
jiave loved." 

500. In the infinitive and participles, the negative is put first ; as, 
** Not to love"—" Not loving." 

501. The flimple form ia seldom uaed with the n^fati^e. Li the pieaent and 
paat tenaea, the oompoand ot emphatic form ia more commcML The foflowog 
aynupa ia wiU diow the mamwr of aamg the negative: — 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 1. I do not love. 2. Thou dost not love, &c. 

Pres.-Per. 1. I have not loved. 2. Thou hast not loved, &c. 

Past. 1. I did not love. 2. Thou didst not love, &c. 

Past-Per. 1. I had not loved. 2. Thou hadst not loved, iee. 

Future. 1. I will not love. 2. Thou wilt not love. See. 

Fut.-Per. 1. I shall not have 2. Thou shalt not have loved, 

loved. 6cc. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present. 1. I can not love. 2. Thou canst not love, ice. 

Pres.-Per. 1. I may not have 2. Thou mayst not have loved, 

loved. &c. 

Past. 1. I might not love. 2. Thou mightst not love, dca. 

Pa8T-Per. 1. I might not have 2. Thou mightst not have lovel 

loved. &c. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD (487). 

FkMXZfT. 1. If I do not love. 2. if thou do not love, ice. 

i^t^ ■■■.." 
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IMPBRATI7B MOOD. 
Singular. Phtnd, 

re not, or do not tiioa love. 2. Love not, or do not ye Vrm 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

BIT. Not to love. Perfect. Not to have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

JTT. Not loving. Past. Not loved. 

Perfect. Not liaving loved. 

Interrogative form of the Verb, 

The verb is made to ask a question by placing the n(»ninR> 

subject after the simple form; as, **Lovest thou?** and 

n the auxiliary and the verb in the compound forms; as, 

love ?** When there are two auxiliaries, the nominative ia 

between them ; as, " Shall I have loved ?" 

The subjunctive, imperative, infinitive, and participles, can 
re the interrogative form. 

?be simple fimn of the veih is ieldom Tued mtieRogadvidy. The fcOowing 
will diow how the verb ia pat into the intetragative fbnn: — 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

fy. 1. Do I love? 2. Dost thou love? &c. 

Per. 1. Have I loved? 2. Hast thou loved? &c. 

1. Did I love ? 2. Didst thou love ? &c. 

*ER. 1. Had I loved? 2. Hadst thou loved? &c. 

E. 1. Shan I love ? 2. Wilt thou love ? &c. 

*ER. I. Shalll have loved? 2. Wilt thou have loved ? ftc 

POTENTIAL .MOOD. 

fT. 1. May I love ? 2. Canst thou love ? &c. 

Per. I. May I have loved ? 2. Canst thou have loved? iec 

1. Might I bve ? 2. Couldst thou love ? dec. 

^SR. 1. Might I have 2. Couldst thou have loved? 
loved ? &c. 

Interrogative sentences are made negative by placing the 
e either before or after the nominative ; as, ** Do I not lov« V* 
9 not I love f** 
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BXBR0ISB8. 

1. Infleot the verb in the negative fomL 
t> InAaet the iiidic«tive» and poteotial, in the fal a nD gativ e fonn. 
9. Change the exoroiaea (p. 89) into the negative form, and write tfMB oit 
4. Change the exampleii in the indicative and the potential faito die hU e migi dit 
hna, and vrrite tlicm out 

Progressive form of the Active Voice. 

606. The Proorebsivk form of the verb is inflected by prefisiog 
the yerb to he, through all its moods and tenses, to the present par- 
ticiple; thus, 

Prksknt. 1. I am loving. 2. Thon art loving, &c. 

Prss.-Pkr. 1. I have been loving. 2. Thou hast been loving, &c* 

Past. 1. I was loving. 2. Thou wast loving, dec. 

Past-Pkr. 1. I had been loving. 2. Thou hadst been loving, iu. 

Futurx. 1. I shall be loving. 2. Thon shalt be loving, ke. 

Fut.-Pkr. 1. I shall or will have 2. Thon shalt or wilt have been 

been loving. loving, dec 

NoTX. — ^In tliis manner go through the other moods and tenses. 

BXBR0I8B8. 

1. Change the fcHowing vwba from the ifanple into die prngiearifs ftnat— 
He loves. They read. Thou teacheet ' We have learned. 
He had written. They go. You will build. I ran. John 
has done it. We taught. He stands. He stood^ Thej 
will stand. They may read. We can sew. You shoaU 
study. We might have read. 

fL Change the following, fiom the progruaii iv e inio the rfmple ibrm :— 

We are writing. They were singing. They have been 
riding. We might be walking.; I may have been sleeping. 
They are coming. Thou art teaching. They have been 
eating. 'He has been moving. We have been defending. 
They had been running. / 

3. Parse the above verba, in the progrearive fbrm ; tfaoi^ **W9 atr$ writing'- 
• art writing* la a verb, transitive, iirognlar lo ri to, ioroi$, w riitm ■ i n the pns* 
ent, indicative, active, flrat ponon, pbral, pi tigrea ri v form. 

4 Change the exerciaea (p. 89) into the progreadve fbrm. 

6. Change the exerdaea, No. 9, into the negative finn; tfaoi, ** We ara Ml 
wiMag"-4Bto dw ioterrogsdve fimt sa. ** Are ws wridng r^bio die 

sik "Am wsBotwittBgr or,-ki%wit^if%^wMi«r 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 
507. Tbe Passive voice is inflected bj adding the 
past participle to tbe verb *' to ^,** as an auxiliary, tbrougb 
all its moods and tenses, tbus (486) : — 

PSI5C1PAL PARTS. 

Present^ Am knred. Past^ Was loved. Past parOeipU^ Loved. 

INDICATIVB MOOD. 

PREfEHT TEHSE. 
Simfuiar. Plutrml, 

1. I am loved. 1. We are lored. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. You are loved. 

3. He it loved. 3. They are loved. 

PftSSBllT-PKRrKCT TEVSE. 
Sign, kave, 

1. I have been loved. 1. We have been loved. 

2. Tboa hast been loved 2. Yoa have been loved. 

3. He has been loved. 3. They have been loved. 

PAST TEirse. 

1. I was loved. ]. We were loved. 

2. Thoa wast loved. 2. Yoa were loved. 
X He was loved. 3. They were loved. 

PAST'PERPECT TE5SE. 

1. I had been loved. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thoa hadst been loved. 2. Yoa had been loved. 
3* He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 

rVTUEE TENSE. 
SigiMV «Aaff, wm^-hAbA with each. 

1. I shall be loved. 1. We shall be loved. 

2. Thoa shalt be loved. 2. Yoa shall be loved. 

3. He diall be loved. 3. They shall be loved."' 

PUTURE-PEEPECT TE98E. 
fSkgDM, tkaU kave^ will kave. — Inflect widi escfa. 
1. I diall have been loved. 1. We shaUVkRveX^eeaV^^^^. 

% Thorn gbak Imve been loved. 2. Yoa aYiaW \lave\l««ll^0H«^ / 
X HedmllbMre beea loved, 3. They ihaSlYia.^«>»«««^ Vn«^ 



POTSNTIAL MOOD. 

P&SSKirr TEN8S. 
Mojr, eaUf muti. — Inflect widi eadi. 
Singular. PhuraL 

1. I may be loved. 1. We may be loved. 

2. Thou mayst be loved. 3. You may be loved. 

3. He may be loved. 3. They may be loved. 

passKifT-mrECT txnse. 

SigDfl, may Aore, can Aom^ * mnU kmoe. — ^Inflect widi eadL 

1. I may have been loved. 1. We may have been loved. i* 

2. Thoa mayst have been loved. 2. Yon may have been bvei ir 

3. He may have been loved. 3. They may have been bvei 



PAST TXNSE. 
Signs, might, could, would, ihouUL — Infleot with each. 

1. I might be loved. 1. We might be loved. 

2. Thon mightst be loved. 2. Yon might be loved. 

3. He might be loved. 3. They might be loved. 

PAST-PERFECT TENSE. 
Signs, might have, could have, would have, thould have. — Inflect with eacL 

1. I might have been loved. 1. We might have been loved. 

2. Thou mightst have been loved. 2. You might have been bved. 

3. He might have been loved. 3. They might have been bved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD (487). 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. Iff I be loved. 1. If we be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 2. If yon be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 3. If they be loved. 

PAST TENSE. 

1. If I were loved. 1. If we were loved. 

2. If thon wert loved. 2. If yon were loved. 

3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loved. 



[>• 
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* Can have is not used in affirmaiive sentences. 

t The conjtmcdaiis, if, thou^ lest, unlat, &c do not ferm part of die soUnnc- 
tiine mood, bat are plaoad benre it to express & eonditkim ac ciqnrinq»ey (3S8) 
ThajmpB WMy^ons^ indiodveb » ^^ wJhjtaaetiw^ w^flBt^qofcqt <3fti«t «&^mw 
^onfiiactiooff pnwBtd* 
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IMPBRATIVB MOOD. 
Singular. PluraL 

2. Be thoQ loved. 2. Be ye or yon loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pbx8ei«t, To be loved. Perfect, To have been loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 
UBSERT, Being loved. Past, Loved. Perfect, Having been loved. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

508. The passive voice, in the finite moods, properly affirms of 
le subject the receiving of the act performed by the actor ; and in 
H tenses, except the present, expresses passively precisely the same 
lOBg that is expressed by the same tense in the active voice : thus, 
^Caesar conquered Gaul," and " Gaul toas conquered by Caesar,*' ex- 
press the same thing. 

500. The preflent-paaflive has a somewhat di&rent meaning in di£ferent verba. 
U ume, it represents the act as now in progress — ^in others, as now ccnnpleted. 
In the former, it expresses passively the present continnance of the action, just as 
the present active does. Thos, " James loves Robert," and " Robert is loved by 
James," express precisely the same thing. In the latter, the present passive 
eaqprasses not the cootinaanoe, bat the resnlt of the act now finished, as a predi- 
oue of the sabject ; as, " The house i» built." The act of building is here repre- 
lented, not as continuing, but completed, and the resvU of the act expressed by 
'hiilV* is predicated d "house." 

510. In aH such verbs, the idea expressed by the present-passive diflfers from 
iat expressed by the present-acdve ; the latter expressing a continuing, the for- 
Mf a completed act A continuing act, in this class of verbs, can be expressed 
•asivdy only when the participle in ing has a passive as well as an active 
snse (456). 

511. There is no passive form corresponding to the progressive form in the ac- 
ve voice, except where the participle in ing is used passively : as, " The house 
t building." The form introduced within the last fifty years, and now beginning 
» be defended by one or two grammarians, viz., " The house i$ being built" ought 
» be regarded only as a clumsy solecism. On this whole subject, see App. V. 

EXERCISES ON THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

EXERCISE I. 
Inflect the foQowing verbs in the same manner as in the paarive voice: — 

Present. Past. Past participle. 

Am commended, was commended, commended. 

Am taught, was taught, tau^x. 

Am told, was told, tcAdi. 

Am placed^ waa placed, ^^imAl. 
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at 





Past. 


Past partkipU^ 




awoke, R. 


awaked 




baked 


baked, hdken 


ingfortk 


bore, hare 


bom 


irry 


bore, bare 


borne 




beat 


beaten, beat 




began 


begun 




bent, R. 


bent, R. 




bereft, R. 


bereft, R. 




besought 


besought 




bid, bade 


bidden, bid 




bound 


\(ound 




bit 


bitten, bit 




bled 


bled 




blew 


blown 




broke, brake 


broken, broke 




bred 


bred 




brought 


brought 




built, R. 


built, R. 




burnt, R. 


burnt, R. 




burst 


burst 




bought 


bought 




cast 


cast 




caught, R. 


caught, R. 




chid 


chidden, chid 




chose 


chosen. 


adhere 


cleaved, clave 


cleaved 


split 


cleft, clave 


cleft, R., cloven 




clung 


clung 




clad, R. 


clad, R. 




came 


come 




cost 


cost 




crept 


crept 




crew, R. 


crowed 




cut 


cut 


enture 


durst 


dared 


xllenge, isK. dared 


dared 




dealt. 


dealt, R. 




dug, R. 


dug, R. 


m- 


did 


done 




drew 


diviru 


9 







\ 
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SXEKCIbK II. 

1. In tbe following exerciie, tell the tense, fnood^ voiee^ number, and ptnon^vk 
•Iways in tliM order, vis. : " Is loved" — ^present indicative, passive. Umd pcnoD, 
aing;alar. 

2. In the imperative, omit the tense, and tay thus : *' Be ye loved," inq)en]i««» 
passive, second perscm, phiraL 

3 In the infinitive and participles, (wnit the person and number, and say tSm: 
" To be loved," present infinitive, passive. " Being loved," present participk, 
pasnve. 

They are loved ; we were loved ; thou art loved ; it i< 
loved ; she was loved ; he has been loved ; you have been 
loved ; I have been loved ; thou hadst been loved % we shall 
be loved ; thou wilt be loved ; they will be lovea ; I ^all 
have been loved ; you will have been loved. 

He can be loved ; thou mayst be loved ; she must be loved j| 

they might be loved ; ye would be loved ; they should b« 

loved ; I could be loved ; thou mayst have been loved ; it may 

have been loved /you might have been loved; if I be loved| 

thou wert loved ; we be4o'ved ; they be loved. Be thou loved ; 

be ye loved ; you be loved. To be loved ; loved ; having 

been loved ; to have been loved ; being loved. 

4. Pat the above exercises, first in die negative form, and then, in die indintive 
and tho potential mood, in the interrogative form, as directed (499 and 502). 

EXERCISE III. 

Change the exercises (page 89) into the passive form. Write them oot, and 
then parse them ; thns, " We are loved by him," dec. Pot each example io tbt 
negative form, and diose in the indicative ac potential, in the interrogative fixn, •* 
directed (499 and 502). 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

512. An Irregular verb is one that does not form its 
past tense and past participle by adding ed to tbe present 

513. *«* The following list comprises neariy all the irregnlar verbs in die las- 
gaage. Those coi^iogated regularly, as well as irregularly, are mariced widi to B> 
Those in italics are obsolete, or obsolescent, and now but litde used : — 

Present. Past, Past participle. 

Abide abode abode 

Am was been 

Aiue ' arose «n««ii 



1 
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97 



PresenL 


Past. 


Past partieipU. 


Awake 


awoke, R. 


awaked 


Bake 


baked 


baked, baken 


Bear, to bring forth 


bore, bare 


bom 


Bear, to carry 


bore, bare 


borne 


Beat 


beat 


beaten, beat 


Begin 


began 


begun 


Bend 


bent, R. 


bent, R. 


Bereave 


bereft, R. 


bereft, R. 


Beseech 


besought 


besought 


Bid 


bid, bade 


bidden, bid 


Bind, un- 


bound 


\^cnmd 


Bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 


Bleed 


bled 


bled 


Blow 


blew 


blown 


Break 


broke, brake 


broken, broke 


Breed 


bred 


bred 


Bring 


brought 


brought 


Bnild, re- 


built, R. 


built, R. 


Bum 


burnt, R. 


burnt, R. 


Burst 


burst 


burst 


Bay 


bought 


bought 


Cast 


cast 


cast 


Catcli 


caught, R. 


caught, R. 


Chide 


chid 


chidden, chid 


Choose 


chose 


chosen. 


Cleave, to adhere 


cleaved, clave 


cleaved 


Cleave, to split 


cleft, dave 


cleft, R., cloven 


Cling 


clung 


clung 


Clothe 


clad, R. 


clad, R. 


Come, be- 


came 


come 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Creep 


crept 


cfept 


Crow 


crew, R. 


crowed 


Cut 


cut 


cut 


Dare, to venture 


durst 


dared 


Dare, tochaUenge, ii. 


Rr. dared 


dared 


Deal 


dealt. 


dealt, R. 


Dig 


dug, R. 


dug, R. 


Do, mis- un- 


did 


done 


Ihrnw 


draw 


dnnm 
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Pr§ie$U* 


Past. 


PoMt fortkifU. 


Dream 


dreamt, R. 


dreamt, R. 


Drink 


drank 


drank, drank 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


DweU 


dwelt, R. 


dwelt, R. 


Cat 


ate, eat 


eaten 


Fall^fte- 


feU 


fallen 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Fight 


fought 


fought 


Find 


found 


found 


Flee 


fled 


fled 


Fling 


flong 


flung 


Fly 


flew 


flown 


Forbear 


forbore 


forborne 


Fcnrget 


forgot 


forgotten, forgot 


Forsake 


foraook 


forsaken 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen 


Get, he* for- 


got, gat 


gotten, got 


Gild 


gilt,R. 


gilt, R. 


Gird, he- en" 


girt, R. 


girt, R. 


Give, ybr- »»•#- 


gave 


given 


Go 


went" 


gone 


Grave, en- R. 


graved 


graven, graved 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Grow 


grew 


grown 


Hang 


hung 


hung* 


Have 


had 


had 


Hear 


heard 


heard 


Heave 


hove, R. 


hoven, R. 


Hew 


hewed 


hewn, R. 


Hide 


hid 


hidden, hid 


Hit 


hit 


hit 


Hold, he- witk- 


held 


held, hclden 


Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


Kneel 


knelt, R. 


knelt, R. 


Knit 


knit, R. 


knit, knitted 


Know 


knew 


known 



* HoN^tto take away life by hangfpg, ia regular*, aa," TKetobberwaa Amifi 
hat -*- ''"•mm wtmkung up," 
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mL 


Pa«t. 


Fast partidpU, 


, to load* 


laded 


laden 




kid 


laid 


, mis- 


led . 


led 


e 


left 


left 




knt 


lent 




let 


let 


'4)reolin€ 


lay 


lain, lien 


t 


li^bted,Ht 


lighted, Ut 




lost 


lost 


} 


made 


made 


• 


meant 


meant 




met 


met 




mowed 


mown, R. 


re- 


paid 


paid 


to endoie 


pent, R. 


pent, R. 




put 


pat 




quit, R. 


quit, R. 




readf 


readf 




rent 


rent 




rid 


rid 




rode, rid 


ridden, rid 




rang, rung 


rung 


a- 


rose 


risen 




rived 


riven, R. 




rotted 


rotten, R. 




ran, run 


run 




sawed 


sawn, R. 




said 


said 




saw 


seen 




songlit 


sought 


e 


seethed, sod 


seethed, sodden 




sold 


sold 




sent 


sent 


«- 


set 


set 


> 


shook 


shaken 


>, mis- 


shaped 


shapen, R. 


> 


shaved 


shaven, R. 




sheared 


shorn, R. 


''Xada/k^d 


Ew. isrankr. 








ifto 



Present 


Past. 


PottjMrriK^pU. 


Shed 


shed 


shed 


Shine 


shone, R. 


shone, K. 


Shoe 


shod 


■hod 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 


Show 


showed 


shown, R. 


Shrink 


shrunk, tkrank 


■hnmk 


Shred 


shred 


ahred 


Shat 


shut 


shut 


Sing 


sang, sung 


mmg 


Sink 


sunk, $ank 


sunk 


SU 


sat 


sat 


Slay 


slew 


slain 


Sleep 


slept 


slept 


Slide 


sHd 


slidden, sHd 


SUng 


slnng, slang 


slung 


Slink 


slunk 


slimk 


SHt 


slit 


8lit,8litted 


Smite 


smote 


smitten 


Sow, to icatter 


sowed 


sown, R. 


Speak, he- 


spoke, 9palce 


spoken 


Speed 


sped 


sped 


SpeU 


spelt, R. 


spelt, R. 


Spend, mii- 


spent 


spent 


SpiU 


spilt, R. 


spilt, R. 


Spin 


spnn, spoifi 


spun 


Spit, he- 


spit, 9pat 


spit 


SpHt 


split 


split 


Spread, 6«- 


spread 


spread 


Spring 


sprang, sprung 


sprung 


Stand, %n(h-, dec. 


stood 


stood 


Steal 


stole 


stolen 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck 


Sting 


stung 


stung 


Stride, he- 


strode, strid 


stridden, stnd 


Strike 


struck 


struck, stncken 


String 


strung 


strung 


Strive 


strove 


striven 


Strew,* he- 


strewed 


strewed, strewn 


* Strew and thewve 


now giving way to atrMo und t)M«>, «a iSmss vn 
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ua 



nU 


Past. 


Past participle. 


r, he- 


strowed 


strowed, strown 


r 


swore, «t/wr« 


sworn 


t 


sweat, R. 


sweat, R. 


P 


swept 


swept 


• 


swelled 


swollen, R. 


I 


swam or swum 


swum 


? 


swung 


swung 


. be-. 6cc, 


took 


taken 


a, miS' re- 


taught 


taught 




tore, tare 


torn 




told 


told 


i, be- 


thought 


thought 


'e 


thrived, throve 


thriven, R. 


i¥ 


threw 


thrown 


»t 


thrust 


thrust 


i 


trod 


Sodden, trod 




waxed 


waxen, R. 


» 


wore 


worn 


/e 


wove 


woven 


3 


wept 


wept 




wet, R. 


wet, R. 


t 


whet, R. 


whet, R. 




won 


won 


I 


wound, R. 


wound 


L 


wrought, R. 


wrought, R. 


g 


wrung, R. 


wrung 


B 


wrote 


written 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

L4. A Dbfectivb verb is one that wants some of its 
I. The following list comprises the most important. 
Y are irregular, and chiefly auxiliary : — 

^resent. Past. Present. Past* 

Can could Shall should 

!tfay might Will would 

Must Wis wist 

Ought Wit, 

C^oth quoth Wot 



i 



9* 
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iOl aimLUH O&AICMAB. 

615. Oughts originally the past tense of owe^ is now naed to mg' 
mfy present duty, and m%ul^ to denote present obligntion or aecenly. 
When they refer to past time, a change is made in the infiidtifB 
with which they are joined ; thus. Present — *' These things ye cn^ 
to do ;** Past — *' These things ye ought to have doneJ*^ (426 and 430.) 

616. WilU as an auxiliary, has loilt^ and thaU has shalt^ in the 
second penton singular. They are both without inflection in die 
third person lingular. WUX^ as a principal verb, is regular. 

517. Wis^ wist, which signifies, to know, to imagine, is now obsii' 
lete. Wit, of the same meaning and origin, is now used only in dw 
infinidve, in the phrase, ** to tri^*' that is, namely. 

518. Betoare (properly he and loare, or toary) is now used ody ia 
the imperative, and sometimes after an auxiliary ; as, ** Beware d 
him" — *• We should beware," 

519. Quoth, to say, to speak, is used only in ludicrous langaage; 
its nominative always comes after the verb, and it has no variadoa 
for person, number, or tense ; as, ** Qyoth he^ — ** Q^otk ihey,^ kc 

To defective verbs also properly belong — 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

520. Impersonal verbs are those which assert the exist- 
ence of some action or state, but refer it to no particaltf 
subject They are always in the third person singular, and 
in English are preceded by the pronoun U; as, <* It raM^ 
— " It haih''—'' It behooves,'' &c. 

521. To this class of words belong the expressions, methinks, me- 
thought ; meseems, meseemed ; sometimes used for, ** It seems to me*^ 
— " It appears to me," &c. 

522. The pronoun it preceding the impersonal verb as its subject, 
Is the substitute of some unknown and general, or well-kBOWB 
cause, the action of which is expressed by the verb, but which caa 
not, or need not, itself be named (246-^). 

EXERCISES. 

1. Coqtagatg^ feHowing inegular yeibs (485 and 513), atadng why thegr sib 
irregolar; aV^A|^whidi ure tranathre andwliich are intranntivie aiidwbor 
(390-1):— ^^ 

Take, i ^^t ^©gin, abide, buy, bring, arise; catch,* 

^ceave, s ^^' drink^ fiy, flee, fall, get, give* go, 

^ forsa ^e, hear, hide;,, keep, Vaovi, \QAe^^^iiB|^ 
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ride, riug, shake, ran, seek, sell, see, sit, slay, sHde, smitay 
speak, stand, tell, win, write, weave, tear. 

SL Take die firflt three transitiTe verlM of the preceding list; oonjngate and 
inflect them throogh all their moods and tenses in die actiTe, and in the ^ptmtm 



EXBRCISES ON THE PRECEDING PARTS OF JSPBBCH* 

1. In the following exercises, parse the several words ; viz., the 
nouns as directed (182) — articles as (194) — adjectives as (225) — ^pro- 
nouns as (253) — and verbs as (491 and 496). 

[The words in Italics are prepositions^ and the nouns or pronoons 
following them are in the objective case.] 

The wind shakes the trees. The apples fell to the ground. 

Grod created all things. The heavens are the work of his 

hands. Alexander the Great conquered many countries. 

The sun shines. The fields are covered with grain. The 

crops are excellent. The rivers run into the sea. A good 

man shows pity to the poor (201). The fear of the Lord is 

the beginning e?/" wisdom. Remember thy Creator in the 

days of thy youth. Time flies. All things come to an end. 

A bad man can not be happy. Redeem time. Do good to 

all men. Truth is mighty. 

2. Form a list of ten noons ; say something respecting each ; and pane the sen* 
tenoes so formed, as above. 



ADVERBS, 

523. An Adverb is a word joined to a verb, an adjee^ 
tive^ or another adverb, to modify it, or denote some cir- 
cumstance respecting it; as, ''Ann speaks distinctly; she 
is remarkably diligent, and reads very correctly. ^"^ 

534. An advarb is generally equivalent to a modifying phrase, or acyonct of the 
word to which it is joined. Thns, in the preceding example, " distindUy* toewoM, 
in a dittinct manner; "remarkably," in a remarkcUde degree. So, "now" 
means, at this time ; " ihen," at that time, &c. Hence, adverbs and adverbial 
adjuncts are often used indiscriminately in modifying v^bs, adjectives, and adverbs. 

5S5. On the same principle that an adverb modifies another adverb, it sometimes 
also modifies an adjmict, a phrase, or a sentence ; as, " I met yomr brother rot 
from home"—" He wHI he here soon a/ter midrday*— **VJ*iJMa^ ^ 
ATMLT i^Ser ike mail inrivee." 



1Q4 BNOUSH OBAMIIAR. 

626. A few adverbs are aometimes used as adjtmetB of bobbi tad 
pronouns ; as, ** I only [that ia, /, and no one else] am eacaped akne 
to tell thee.** — '' The women dUo were presentt^ that is, the wonea 
c« vfdl as the othe n i n addition to the othen* 

The adverbs used in tlus way are such as the following : Chi^ 
particularly^ especially^ entirtly, altogether, soldy, only, aww^, 
partly 1 also, likewise, too, 6cc. 

527. An adjunct, without the word to which it belongs, is called 
an adverbial phrase ; as, in short, in vain, in general, at most, §t 
least, at all, on high. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBS. 

528. Adverbs have been divided into various classes, 
according to their significadon. The chief of these are 
the following: — 

1. Adverbs of Manner; as, justly, bravely, softly, 6cc, 

2. Of Place ; as, here, there, where — hither, thence, &c. 

3. Of Time ; as, now, then, when, soon, often, never, &c. 

4. Of Direction ; as, upward, downward, forward, &c. 

5. Of Affirmation ; as, yes, verily, certainly, doubtless, &c. 

6. Of Negation ; as, nay, no, not, nounse, dec. 

7. Of Interrogation ; as, how? why? when? where? whither? &c. 

8. Of Comparison ; as, more, most, less, as, so, thus, 6cc. 

9. Of Quantity ; as, much, some, little, enough, sufficiently, &c. 
10. Of Order ; as, first, secondly, thirdly, next, &c. 

529. Inhere, oommonly used as an adverb of place, is often used as an introdMC- 
tory expletive to the verbs to be, to come, to appear, and some others, when the 
anbject, in declaratory sentences, follows the verb ; as, " There is do doubt of the 
fiuif ' — ** There came to die beach a poor exHe of Erm" — " There appears to be s 
mistake somewhere/' Sometimes, when the sabject goes befiire, it is placed 
between the subject and the verb ; as, " A mistake there is.'' In all sudi cases, 
ikere is a mere expletive. It adds nothing to the sense, bnt sdll it enables to vtiy 
the form of expression, and to soften the abraptness which would otherwise 
exist. This will appear by omitting it in any of the above examples. 

T%sn does not always refer to time, but it is used to indicate a certain ciicom' 
stance, or a case supposed ; as, " If you will go, then [that is, in that case] say sa** 

Now is sometimes used without reference to time, merely to indicate die transi- 
tkm from one sentence to another; as, " Not this man, but Baiabbas. Now Ba^ 
abbas was a robber." 

530. The words, to-day, to-night, to-morrow, yesterday, used as acytincts, may 
te called adverbs of time, or they may be regarded as nouns in the objective ooae^ 
*P*«*>* Ae governing word (828). 

AlV' ^ oompariffoos^ 09 and so, in the antecedent clanae, «xe xunLsSV^ f^<» aM aMi ft k 
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tdvflriM, beeanae tliqr modify an a4)eotive or another advarb. Tha oorrai|icodfaig 
ms and m, ■nmet im e B caHed oor^aiictkmB. are properly adverbs alao^ beoaoM 
naolvable into an advance (524) ; dio^ ''It is m high at heaven," that ia, It ia high 
ni ike degree in which heaven ia high.—" 80 Car m I know," that is, £ur to Ma 
mietU to vhich I know. 

538. 80 iM often naed aa the repreaentative of a {Hreceding word, phraie, or ■eO' 
tenoe, in order to prevent tt§ lepetitkn ; a% " To make men happy^ and to keep 
tihem M>" — " France ia highly dU<nwi/M{— En^and more <o" — ** James ia in good 
kealihf John ia not <o" — " I believed that you would succeed, and I told yon so." 

533. Therefore, wherefore, aleo, aometimea called ooojonctionfl, are more prop- 
ariy adverbs, becaose nsed for the a4)nncli,/or thie reason, for whiek reaaon, in 
addition (534). 

CONJUNCTIVE ADVERBS. 

534. A Conjunctive Adverb is one that stands for two adjuncts, 
one of which contains a relative pronoun, and the other, its antece* 
dent ; thus, ** I will see you when you come." Here, token is equiv- 
alent to, at the time at which ; the first part, ** at the time,^^ modifies 
•• will »e«," and the second, " at which^^* modifies ** cowi«." Again, 
•* I know not how it is done." Here how is equivalent to the manner 
in which. The first part, •* the manner,^* is the object of " know,*^ 
and the second, ^*in whidi," is the adjunct of **i« done/' In a 
sinoilar way, where may be resolved into the place in which; 
whither, into the place to which, 6cc. 

These adverbs perform a doable (Mae ; they modify two difibrcnt words, and 
connect the clauses to which they belong. Th^ are, when, where, whiU^ whither, 
whence. They are also used interrogatively, both directly and indirectly. Thos 
oaed, they are not ooi\)anctive ; as, " When [that is, at what time] will yon come ?" 
— " Tboa knowest not wl^nce [from what place] it cometh, and whither {to what 
place] k gocth." 

FORMATION AND DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

535. Adverbs are formed and derived irom other wcmls in vanbos ways: — 

1. A few adveibs are primitive, or derived from no other words in the language ; 
as, yes, no, not, here, there now, then, &c. 

8. Many adverbs of quality or manner are derived from adjectives by adding ly; 
as diligent, diligently ; happy, happily (57) : or by changing le into ly ; as, able, 
mbly ; simple, simply. Bdt adveibs are seldom formed from a4)ecdve8 in ly, the 
a4)nnct being used in preference. Thos, we would not say, ** He acted manlily," 
bat, **ina manly manner,** or, " like a man." Still we have holily, wilily, and 
some others. 

3. Many compound adverbs are formed by ccnnbining words together, so as of 
tvro or more words forming an adjunct, to make one componnd term ; as, indeed, 
hereby, thereby, whcreioHh, thertfore, wheresoever, nevertheless, ice 

4. Some noons and other words are converted into advorbs by prefixing a, sig- 
nifying, at, in,on,kc; as, abed, ashore, aloft, okeod, <uten^ oigrow^ cMpQRi« 
adrjfi, ^resk, aUie, asleep, Ac. 
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Muck k oMd—l. As an adTeib; a% ■^ He is mMik bsner.** 

2. As an adJecdTe ; a% ** In Mvdk wisdom if mrndi griet" 

3. As a noon ; a% ** Where mudi is giren, wvcA ia nquked.** 
TMtfnlajr is used — 1. As an adverb ^ as. ■* He came jfesferdoy " (880). 

2. As a ncmn ; as, ** Yetierday is past." 
BMi \M used — 1 . As an adverb ; as, " Give but one kind watd.* 

2. As a preporition ; as, ** None but the hntve.** 

3. As a oon jo nctinn ; as, ** He is poor, Imt bo n e n ." 
What is used— 1. As an intenogad^; as, ** What is that f ' 

2. As a relative ; as, ** We wg&A what we know.** 

3. As an adverb; as^ ** H'Aa/ [paidy] with one tldng; and dUf 

[partly] with another, we had enoagh to do.** 
6. Gircomstanoes of time, place, manner, &c, are often expressed by two or 
mote words constitnting an adverbidl pkrate (5S7 and 530) ; ac^ at lengthy not at 
aO, by no mains, in vain, in order, long ago, by-and-by, aU overt to and fro, fir 
ever, &c. Such phrases may be taken together as one wond. and parmd as n 
adverb, or separately, as other words, where it can be done, sapj^ying die eUqiM 
when necessary. 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

536. Adverbs of quality, derived from adjectives, and a 
few Others, admit of comparison like adjectives ; as, noUjf, 
more nobly, most nobly ; soon, sooner, soonest* 

The following are compared irregularly ; as — 
Po$. Comp. Sup, Pos. Comp. Svp* 

Badly, or ill, worse, worst. Much, more, most. 

Far, • farther, farthest. Well, better, best. 

Little, less, least. 

PARSING. 

537. Ad adverb is parsed by stating what part of speech, 
— ^the class to which it belongs — the word which it modir 
fies — ^iu derivation and comparison, if derived and com- 
pared. Thus.: — 

** He speaks jf2u«n%.*' — Fluently^ an adverb of maimer, and modi- 
fies ** speaks ;'* derived from fittent, and compared more fiuem&y, 
most fluently. 

PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISB. 

When we say, " John Irms rapidly/' what part of speech is John f What is 
runs{Z14)t What is the use of the word ra/^y in that sentence? What part 
of apeedi are Aose words wfaidi express the manner of dnng a thing (888-1) f 
What part of speech, then, is rapidly? WhyT Can yoQ thtek of any other 
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woffd* that ni!gfat be lued to ezpreM the nmimer in which "John rum** f — ** 8w^- 
ly, Mlawlyj teeli, iU** What part of speedi are these words 7 Sappoop 370a Mj, 
•* Jdbn ran yestenlay" — " John mna now" — " John will ran book'' — ^wliat la ^ 
vae of tbe words yetterday^ tunc^ soon 7 What are wozds called winch express 
a oirownstance of time (528-3) ? Then what part of wpeosAx are yetierday, now 
soonT Why? 

What other words besides the verb do adverbs modify (5S3) f When we say, 
'* John is a very good boy/' what word modifies good ? What paxt of qpeedi is 
gw>df Whyt Thenwhatpartof speech is ver^r Why? 

If I say> ** John reads exceedingly well," what word modiBes reads 7 Aas. 
Well, Then what part of speedi is tre//; Why? What word tells as A^wvdl 
he reads? What word does cj:xacn2tff^/y modify ? Then what part of speed is 
it? Why? 

EXERCISES. 

1. Ten to what dass the fidlowing adverbs bckmg — whether primitive or daiiva- 
tive — ^if not primitive, how they are fianned — compare, if compared >~ 

Justly, wisely, happily, beautifully, fashionably, sufficiently, 
thirdly, nearly, almost, perfectly. 

Here, there, anywhere, hither, thither, yes, no, thence, 
somewhere — now, then, to-day, hereafter. 

2. Form sent^ioes, eadi of which ehall contain one of the preceding advwba. 
Parse as directed (537). 

EXERCISES ON ADVERBS, IRREGULAR VERBS, ETC. 
Parse die foillowing exercises as in " General Exercises." p. 103, and (537) : — 

Peter wept bitterly. He is here now. She went away 
yesterday. They came to-day. They will perhaps buy 
some to-morrow. Ye shall know hereafter. She sung 
sweetly. Great men are not always wise. Mary rose up 
hastily. They that have enough may soundly sleep. Cain 
wickedly slew his brother. I saw him long ago. He is a 
very good man. Sooner or later all must die. You read 
too little. They talk too much. James acted wisely. How 
many lines can you repeat 1 You ran hastily. He speaks 
fluently. Then were they glad. He fell fast asleep. She 
should not hold her head still. The ship was driven ashore. 
No, indeed. They are all alike. Let him that is athirst 
' drink freely. The oftener you read with attention, the more 
you will improve. Will you be at home when I comet 
James will sit here, while you stand there. As for this inap 
we know not whence he is, '^. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

538. A Prbposition is a word which shows the rela- 
tion between a noun or pronoun following it, and some 
other word in the sentence ; as, '* The love g9 maneyJ'^ — 
" Come TO mc." 

^9. Of the words related, that befure the prepontion is called the 
ttnttcedent temi of the relotioD, and that which follows it is called 
the subsequent term. This, being giDvemed by the prepoeition, is 
also called its regimen . 

540. Instead of a noun or pronoun, a preposition may be followed 
by an infinitive mood, or clause of a sentence, used as a substantive ; 
as, •* We are about to depart,'''' — *• Honored for having dene his dtUyJ** 
— " Th^ crime of being a young manJ'^ 

541. The preposition and its regimen united axe called tibe adjunct cftkeeanieeB- 
dent term ; and the antecedent term» as rdated to its adjcmct, xaty be caUed the 
principal. It is usually a mwn, or pronounr an ndjem^ive, a verbf or an adverb ; 
•8; " The water* of Jordan."— •• He with the book in Hs band."— "It is good fer 
me." — **Pray ibr us." — ** He acts consistently with his prIncipleB." 

542. The same word not onfreqnently has several adjuncts \ as, ** He wiNTyrom 
BoitoH, by railroad^ to New Yorkf in eight hours." Also the noon or i»mMKin in 
tfie adUniKt may he limited by one or more aey^^^^^' — ^be whc^ fiHrming a 000* 
poond 84|nnct ; as, '* It is consistent with the character of a man of honor.'* 
Here, "of honor'* is the adjunct of man ; **o/a man of honot^' is a oozB^xxmd ad- 
Junot of character ; and the whtde, ** with the character cf a man of honor" is a 
eooqxNUid a4JiiQot of coumfent. 

543. The preposition is so called because it is usaaDy placed bffore its xegimenr 
as in the above examples. Sometimes, however, the sentence may be so inverted 
that the preposition follows its regimen immediately, or at some distance ; a% 
** Where echo walks the steep hills among:'—*- Whom did he speak to 7" 

544. In the nataral order of a senteiUie, the ac^jiuact folkiws its principal ; as, *' He 
withdrew after supper." It is often convenient, however, to arrange the a^joact 
first ; as, ** After supper, he withdrew with his friend who had called 6r him." 
Here the aame sense can not be given by placing the adjunct, "after sapper/' any- 
where else in Ae sentence. 

645. A LIST OF PREPOSITIONS, 
To be got aooorately by heart 
About Along 



Above Amid ) 

Aoross Amidst ) 

After Among 

[ pfawf Amongst 



! 



Around 


Below 


At 


Beneath 


Athwart 


Beside ^ 
Berides | 


Before 


Behind 


l^V«T%Mk 
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ixt 


In 


Round 


Underneatli 


od 


Into 


Save 


Until 


ermng 

3 


Notwithstanding Since 
Of Through 
Off Throughout 
On Till 


Unto 
Up 
Upon 
With 


ig 


Over 


To 


Within 


pt 
pting 

1 


Out of 
Past 

Regarding 
Respecting 


Touching 
Toward i 
Towards J 
Under 


Without 



Concerning, excepting, regarding, respecting, and taueking, were origi> 
iresent participles active, of transitive verbs, and as such required an olijeo- 
se after tliem (601). They may frequently be so constraedstilL During maj 
arded as wiginaDy the present participle active, df an intransitive v«rb, hmr- 
; noon or pronoun in the nominative case absolnte (769) ; thns, *'Dmrfaiglife," 
life during, or whUe life endures. Noheiihstanding, a compoond ci noi, 
e present participle withstanding, may be explained in the same way. StiU, 
used as a prepositimi, the word following mnst be regarded in the objective 
J18). 

Except and stwe were originaUy imperatives. Out of may he regarded 
as two words — an adverb and preposition-— or as one word, fbnnfaig a sort 
ipoond j^eposition. Of this character are the following : From between, 
beyond, from within, from wttkomt, over against, and the like. Qff [b, for 
Mst part, an adverb, and means at a distance ; as, *' Far qff" Widi a noon 
tunin following, it is a preposition, and means not on. from, &c. ; as, '* Off 

de." 

The prefix a in the sense of at, in, on, dec., seems to have die foroe of a 
ntion in such expressions as a re4idingf a running, a going, a hunting, Ac 
and may be parsed as such. 

To, the sign of the infinitive mood, should not be regarded as a prepositioii, 
a sort of verbal prefix bdonging to the form of the verb in that part 

When a preposition has not an object, it becomes an adverb ; as, " He rides 
" Bat in sach phrases as east up, hold out, fall on, &c., up, out, on, should 
dsidered as a part of the verb to which they are joined, rather than as prepo- 
or adverbs. 

Several words in the preceding list are used sometimes as prepositioos and 
roes as other parts of speech ; thns, till, until, after, before, Ac., are frequently 
30. But and save, followed by the objective case, are used as prepositions; 
ad by a nominative, as conjunctions. For and since are also used as oon- 
ons. 

I. All words used as prepositions are followed by an objective 

and may by this be distinguished from other words. 

10 .;, 
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PARSING. 

553. A preposition is parsed by stating what part of 
speech, and between what words, it shows the relatioii 
thus, ** The waters o^ Jordan/' Qfis a preposition, and 
shows the relation between Jordan and loaters. 

Here Jordan \a tbe n^gimen of the pxvpomtion of; of Jordan is the mijaadd 
teaiers ; and wtrttrn \» the principal to which the adjunct bdoDgs. 

564. PRBLIMINAKY ORAL EXBRCISES. 

When 1 say, " Tlie book in on the table," wliat woid sfaowa the relatioti tihoA 
to the table ? What part ai ^eech aie wwda that flbow the relaticm betwes 
BOuiM or pronoana, and oilier words in the aeDtenro 7 Then what part of epteA 
itonf Ckrald the book be in any other reUtkm to the table than on it ? It laigk 
be qf^e table, akovt: the table, under the table, beside the table, &c TheBwM 
put of speech axe of, above, under, l/e$ide I Why ? When we say, " They ^ 
in the coontry," what word ahowa the relatkm between comtUry and five t Tkm 
what part of speech is in ? 

EXBRCISES. 

In the following sentences, point out the piepo8itioo» and the words brtiriii 
which it shows the relation. Name tbe adjunct and principoL In what «a- 
lences has the principal more than one a4ianct ? — ^in what a ctmipoond a^jonett 

He went from Boston. He went to Washington. He 
went from Boston to Washington. We reside in the coun- 
try. All rivers flow into the sea. He gave his book to me. 
He gave [to] me his book. Flowers bloom in summer. la 
summer flowers bloom. He gave part of his dinner to t 
poor man in the street. He was travelling toward Rome 
when we met him at Milan, without a single atteudant. Be 
kind one to another. The love of money is the root of all 
evil. Do good to all men. Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good. For his gallant conduct in rescu- 
ing so many from a wateiy gi'ave, he was highly honored. 

2. In the preceding exercise, parse each word in order as directed, p. 103. and 
Kos. 537 and 553. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

&55. An Interjection is a word used in exclamar 
tions, to express an emotion of the mind; as, **Oh! what 
a faM was there !" 



V 
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IMS. The InierjeeHan fa so called, beoaws H k> m it wore, tkrovn in amomg 
ttm words of a aeatenoe^ witboot any grammatical oonnection widi them. Some* 
IhoKm It itaiida at the begmiUDg of a wentenoe, aometunea in tibe middle* and aome- 
•IteM it aCanda alone, aa if die emotioo were too strong to admit of other words 
being apakoL 

A LIST OF INTERJECTIONS. 

557. The fcdlowing is a list of the interjections most commonly 
used. They express vuious kinds of emotion, bat in so vague and 
indefinite a way, as not to admit of accurate classification : — 

Ah ! alas ! O ! oh ! ha ! fudge ! tush ! pshaw ! poh ! pugh ! fie ! 
mvannt ! ho ! holla ! aha ! hurrah ! huzza ! bravo ! hist ! hush ! 
beigho ! heyday ! hail ! lo ! welcome ! halloo ! adieu ! &c. 

558. Alao some words bdoc^;ing to other paitB of speedi, when tittered in an 
moonnecled and forcible manner, to express emotion^ are called inteijectioas ; as^ 
man$etu€ t ttrange I wonderfvl ! shockii^ f what f beh(dd I ojfi away ! hark / 
awing / todl done ! welcome ! dec. 

559. O is used to express wishing or exdamation, and should be prefixed only 
to a noon or inronoan, in a direct address ; as, " O Virtue ! bow amiaUe thoa art !" 
Oh is used detadied from the word, with a point of exdamation after it, or after 
Ihe next word. It imj^iea an emotioD of pain, sorrow, or sorpiise : as, " Ok t 
wfaataiig^ishete!" 

PARSING. 

560. An interjection is parsed by stating the part of 
speech, why, and the emotion expressed ; as, *' Oh ! what 
a sight is here!" Oh — an interjection, because used as 
an exclamation, and expresses an emotion of pain. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

661. A Conjunction is a word which connects words 
or sentences ; as, '* He and I must go ; hut you may stay# ' 

56S. Here, and connects die words He and /, and but ccmnects the sentences* 
** Hb and I muil gcf* and " you may vtay** 

563. CknijancticRia sometimes begin sentences, even after a ftdl period, to show a 
eonnection between sentences in the general tenor of discoanse. See, as exam- 
pfes, the first chapter of (Genesis. 

564. Conjunctions are divided into two classes : Copur 
lative and Disjunctive. % 

565. Chpulafdve conjunctions connect tVimgR \Vi%X w^X»\sfc 
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ered together. They are, and^ hoihf a«, becaute, for, if, mti, 
that. 

566. And is the principal copulative, and ccxinects what ftOowi 
as an addition to that which precedes. The others connect iHmI 
follows as a condition, supposition, cause, motive. Sec. 

567. Both is an antecedent conjnnction, related to and. Wba 
nsod, it precoflt's the first of the words or sentences connected by 
and^ to mak(' thr connection more emphatic. 

5(>i^. Disjnnrtire. conjunctions connect things that are to he 
crr«l separately. The leaiUng disjunctives are, or, nor, either, ndAer, 
than, tJiough, although, yet, hut, except, whether, lest, unless, noir 
withstanding. 

569. Or and nor are the principal disjunctives. Or conaedi 
words and nentences in such a way as to show that what foOowi ii 
not added to, but is the alternate of, that which precedes. The 
other disjunctives connect what follows as a concession or doubt, tf 
as something op]N)sed r«i what goes before. 

570. Either and neither are antecedent conjunctions, related to «r 
and nor respectively. When used, they precede the first of As 
words or sentences connected by or or nor, to render them mort 
emphatic. 

571. Therefore uud vfierefore, aomedmcs called oonjanctiQoa^ are moce pnpatf 
adverbs (533). 

PARSING. 

■ 

572. A conjunction is parsed by stating the part of 
speech, its class, and the words or sentences which it con- 
nects ; as, ** He a?id I must go, but you may stay." 

And^a cojmlative conjunction, and connects the words He and L 
But — a disjunctive conjunction, and connects the sentences, " He 
and I must go," and *' you may stay." 

573. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISES. 

When WR flay, " Joha and Janicri Btady," what word connects John and Jametf 
What class of words connerta words and sentences T What part of jp e o ch ii 
and f In the sentence, " John reads and writes," what does and coniiect ? WIhI 
does and connect in the following phrases, " A red and white rose" — " A rad mm 
and a wliite rose"—" Well and truly said" ? What conjunction oannects die H- 
lowing eoutenocs, " They are happy, becaoae they are good" ? Here tibe fcOowi^ 
fiicts may be nodced (946, &c.) : — 

1. When two nouns or pronouns are connected, they are in the seme t^it ft, ml 
in the same c<»structicMi. 
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& Wlien two ▼erbe are coDDected, they have the mmd aubject; as, '^Jamea 
reada and writes." 

•.- When two a4iective8 are cxmnected, they qualify the same noon or pronoon. 

4. When two adyerha are connected, they modify the same word. 

& When oonjonctiona connect sentences, diey do not connect individual worda 
in the sentence. Thus, " They are happy, because they are good/' die 
conjoncticm doea not conneot they svixh tkeyj nor are with are, nor happy 
with goodf bat, " They are happy/' widi "Ihey are good." So alao, 
i¥hen they connect phrafies : " He spokQ to James and to me" — ** Of him, 
and through him, and to him, are all things." 

EXERCISES ON CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. In the ibllowing sentences, point oat the conjunctions, and state what words, 
r oentenoes, or phrases^ they connect. Sometimes the order is so inverted, that the 
o^tinictive clause stands fii^. 

%. Pane the words in their order. 

Time and tide wait for no raan. The evening and the 
Homing were the first day. The memory of the just is 
blessed, but the name of the wicked shall rot. If thou faint 
n the day of adversity, thy strength is small. Two and two 
oake four. George or John will go. They will succeed 
because they are industrious. Because they are industrious 
liey will succeed. Of him, and through him, and to him, 
iiB all things. Though he slay me, yet vdll I trust in him. 
3f making many books there is no end, and much study is a 
preariness to the flesh. 



PARSING. 

574. Parsing is the resolving of a sentence into its 
dements or parts of speech. 

575. Words may be parsed in two ways : Etymologi- 
eaUy^ and Sy/itactically, 

1. Etymological parsing consists in stating the parts of 
speech to which each word in a sentence belongs, its uses 
and accidents, its inflection, and changes, and derivation. 

2. Syntactical parsing adds to the above a statement of 
the relation in which the words stand to each other, and 
the rules according to which they are combined in |^hraflaftj| 
and sentences, 

10^ 
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3. In the natanl order. Etymological parting riioiild pnoedB iU d j f^ t l^f 
because we can not analyze a sentence before we haye learned the cfaaradstf lu. 
the wuids it contains ; and Afuilysit dioald precede Syntaeiical parnmg, hnrntt 
tOl we know the parts and elements of a sentence, we can not andentuid M 
rriations, nor intelligently combine them into one consutent ^rhole. SdO, dmii 
all so intimately ccmnected and Mended together, diat to do any one of them iiii 
bent maimer, a kno>^edge of all is necessaiy. As B^mokigioal paning bsitok 
only witli the accidenl* of words, it matters not whedber "whvX is parsed oooiA 
of x^^nds nnnmnected or in sentences. Bat in both Analysis and Syntacdctl p*> 
sing, not cmly most the words corndtate a sentence, bat that also nmst be bodi istf* 
ligible and understood : for no one can either analyse or pane Syntacticslly M 
which he does not onderstand. 

ETYMOLOGICAL PARSING. 

576. Words are parsed etymologically in the mannir 
directed under each part of speech, viz. : Nouns (182)— 
article (194) — adjectives (226) — pronouns of diffi9rMt 
kinds, viz., personal (263), relative (278), interrogatiit 
(286), adjective (313) — verbs (491 and 496) — adveih 
(637) — prepositions (663) — inteijections (660)— conjunc- 
tions (672). 

577. For a pupil to be expert and aocorate in this exercise, is of moch ]ib|H» 
tanoe, in order to porsue with pleasure and soccess the study of Syntax, and to t 
correct nnderatanding of the forms and osa^ea of speech, in the Snglish langoaga 

578. A MfUence to be parsed most be intelligible^ and it is necessaiy for tks 
papfl, in the first place, to understand it. When he understands a sentenoe* ni 
also the definition of the different parts of speedi given in the granunar, he wiD aol 
find much difficulty in ascertaining to which of them eadi word belongs ; that k, 
which of -the words are " names of things," or nouns ; which " express the qpuSStj ! 
of things," or, " affirm anything concerning them," that is to say, which woids at 
a^feciives, and which are verbs. This method will exercise the diacrimiHiivf 
powers of the pupO better, engage his attention much move, and, on trial, be fa0i 
mudi more easy and certain, than that of consulting his dicticmaxy oa eveify ceoir 
aiott — a plan always laborious, often unaatisfiictofy, and which, instead of leajiiV 
him to exercise his own powers, and depend on his own r e aq y nes^ wiU lead hki 
to habits of slavish dependence on the autibori^ of others. 

579. The following general principles dioold be remembered, and steadily hB|t 
hi view In paring every sentence, viz. : — 

1. Every adjective qualifies or limits a notm or pronoun, expnm&i 
or understood. 

2. The subject of a verb, that is, the person or thing spoken ^ ■ 
always in the nominative (except when the verb is in the infinitive), 
and is said to be the nominative to the verb. 
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Svery verb in the indicatiye, potential, snbjnnctive, or impera- 
mood, lias a nominative or subject, expressed or understood. 

Every verb in the active voice used transitively, and every 
oaition, is followed by a noun or pronoun in the objective case, or 
D infinitivQiiiood or clause of a sentence equivalent to it ; and 
y objective case, except as in (826), is governed by an active 
dtive verb, or preposition. 

The infinitive mood, for, the most part, depends on, or is gov- 
d by, a verb or adjective. 

580. MODEL OF ETYMOLOGICAL PARSING. 

The minutest plant or animal, if [it is] attentively examined, 

tis a thousand wonders, and obliges us to admire and adore the 

lipotent Hand by which it was created."* 

fmaoB to paraiiig thii aentenoe, the popil may be led to ooderatand it better 
perceive its parts more distinctly, by attending to such qaestioos as die fijllow- 
What is spoken of in this sentence 7 How are plant and animal qualified 7 
It is said of them thus qaalified 7 How is fconders limited 7 What else is 
oftiiem7 WbQmdotheyoUige7 What do they oblige us to do 7 How is 
t qaalified? What^iui; dec 

SI. These words may be parsed fully, thus : — 

.... DiFiKiTK ARTICLE, rfiowing that piani and animal are d^ned. 
tiett . . An adjictive, because it qualifies a nonn, plant, Ac. 
compared by er and e»t, or by prefixing more and mo^. 
wperUaive de gr e e CApro a scs the greatest degree of ndnatenea 
compared with others. 
t .... A MODN — ^the name ai an otject. 
nenter-'Ag without sex. 

neminaOve, beoanse the salrject ciajbrda and obligea. 
»ingular—\t denotes hut one; phtral, plants. 

En parsing noans, pranoons, and Terbs, it is quite mmecessary to repeat the 
Is gender, number^ ease, tenee, mood, voice. Thus, ** Father m a nomm, mas- 
e gender, m the ncxminative case, singular number** — It is enough, and is both 
sr and briefisr, to say, ** A noun masculine, in the nominative singular." So 
Ae verb: instead of saying, "Loves is a verb," &c., "in the present tense, in- 
iwe mood, active vcnoe, third ijerscm, rfngular number," it is sufficient and bet- 
) sav, '^ In the present indicative, active, third person shogular." The coiria- 
Iff M regular verbs also, without any detriment, may be oxmtted, the finm of die 
a^Md parts being sufficiently ascertained when they are said to be regular 
. note). An this saves nrach time, and is just as explicit as the Aill form often 
. For the same reason, and as formerly mentioned (180), the words proper 
common, as applied to nouns, may be omitted ; because, whether a noun is 
et or ccnnmon, makes no diffisrence in the construc^n of a sentence : no use 
ide of it, nothing depends on it In like manner, the designatkm c£ person, as 
led to nouns, may be omitted, except when they are (^ me first or second, if it 
nderstood that they are always of the third person when not otherwise men- 
id. This plan is here adopted and recommended. SlitSiL,lV^«K^eR^A^^atik 
f teacher wiB adopt that method which he tMn\» \wirt. \Tiv««ax%^«MSOK»E| 
90^ w'jfi&oor Jim ofadvKota^e^ if an (Abject cCmnd^ 
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A OUJUMCTITK CONJUNCTION — connecti jrf<wrf god gwiiurf ■ J» r 



... A NOUN — the name of an object 

neuter^^coDBidered whihoat aex (1S5). 

nominatwe nngularf far reaaona abovo. 

ff A co{rj UNCTION— ooonectB the aentenoe, "[it 

inedt" aa a cc»dition, to the aentenoe, **qffbrdif" &c. 
a A PRONOUN — Btanda inatead of a noon, plant or ommaL 

neuter — it denotes neither male nor fienuJe 

penanai—itB form indicates ha peraoo. 

third person — it is spoken of. 

singular — ^it denotes but one. 
u examined A yerb — expresses an act 

transitive — expresses an act done to plant, ice, repreaentad hjH^ 

regular — ^its past tense and paat paitk^ile end in ed. 

present — expresses a present act 

indicative — used sabjunctively, and expreaaes a condition. 

p€u$ive — lepreaents the sabject aa acted opon. 

third person — afSrms of its rabject spoken o£ 

singular — aflBrms of bat one. 
attentisfeij^ . An adverb — ^mocUfies examined; formed fram die adjecthe ottMllK 

by adding ly ; compared by prefixing mare and mast, 
tn/brds ... A yerb— ^ expresses an act of its sabject, plant or onfaial. 

^mnfi/tve-^xpresses what the aal|}ect doea to its 6b^pA, vowkit. 

regular — its past tense and past participle end in ed, 

present — expresses a present act 

indicative — dedarea aimply. 

active — ^represents its sabject as acting. 

third person — a£Srms of its sabject spoken o£ 

singular — affirms of bat one. 

a Indefinite article— showing diaflAoMoiMl toombrt^ia pat it- 

definitely as one whole, that is^ one thousand, 
thousand . . An adjective — qaalifies wonders. 

numeral — denotes number. 

cardinal — denotes how many; not oamiMured. 
wmders . . A noun — the name of an object 

neti/«r— withoat sex. 

o^'eetnw— the object of affords. 

plural — denotes more than one. 

omd Ck>PULATivE conjunction — connects the aoooeeding aentenoe aaii 

addition to the preceding. , 

obliges . . . Same aa offords. 

%M A PERSONAL PRONOUN— the sabstltateof the Speaker aododiBi^ai 

oonaeqaently first penKm. 

mascuXine arfeminine'^auLy denote malea or Sp»maleai 

objective— -ibe object of obliges. 

plwral — denotea more than one. 
$0 admire . A verb— expresses an act 

AKmaittM— baa an ol:)|ect, hand. 

nywAw"--^ pMt teun «nd p«* vaatkfci^ and^Bk ed. 
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prBtent—expreons an act pvwent at ihe time m fc w Bd to btbe p»> 

eecUngveri), cbHgtt, 
it^nitinwi whihont limitBtion of penon or nmiibflr. 
oc^tpe— re prei e ntB die aabject lefetred to (395) as actfaig. It ii dw 
attribato of «#, or has «# £ir ita aatrjeot 
... CoPULATiTE coRjuircTiov--«aimectB to adfOre as an addition to to 
admire. 
.... Same a« admire, widxNit the sign (880). 
.... Dkm oirsTRATiTi ADJECTIVE PBoiiouN— «aed to point out deflaileiy 

the word hand, 
otent An adjective — qaalifies hand ; not compared, beoaoae it doea iiot 

admit of Incxeaae. 
.... A iiouN — same as wonders, except— 

nngular — denotes one, and is the ot^fect (£ admire and adore, 
. . . . A PREPOSITION — shows the relation between iMucrsa^ and tpAsdk. 
.... Relative PROffovH— n«tt^, in die objective singolar, and reianito 
kat^ as its antecedent, and is govenied by by. 
singular — ^means bat one. 
.... A PERSONAL PRONOUN — Stands for pUnU or animaf, same a« befbva. 
eated A verb— exprasses an act done by hand, represented by wiidL 

transitive — expresses an act dome by one peraon or thing to anodME. 

regular — ^its past tense and past paiticnple end in ed. 

p€ut—<x.premeA an act now past. 

indicative — declares amply. 

passive — ^represents its sollject as acted upon. 

third person — its subject is spoken of. 

singular — affirms of one. 

ABBRBVXATED MODEL. 

. The length of time necessary to parse even a few wordi in 
ay, renders it impracticable to do it often, though occasionally 
' be profitable. The following brief method will answer every 

56! 

... Definite article, bebnging to plant and animal, and showing dwm 
tobelimfted. 
tt . . Adjective, sapcrlative degree, qualifying plant, See. 
... A noon, neuter, in the nominadve singolar, sobjeot v:^ affords. 
... A disjuncdve conjunction, connecting plani and animal as altemales. 
... A noun, neutffl*, in die nominative singular, snltject of cffords, 
... A conjunction, connecting the sentencea 
. . . Third personal pronoun, neuter, in the nominative singular, standing 

for plant or animal, and subject of t« examined 
lined A verb tranffltive, regular, in the present indicative, paarive, eoqpn^ 

sing what is done to its subject, it, used for j^nt or animaL 
lely . An adverb, modifying examined ; compared by more and most, 
... A verb transitive r^^ular, in the present indicative, acdve, ddrd 

BOD nngalar, and affirms of Tplani oc animal. 
. . . Tnde&dte article showing thoHMand to be VbAaAeSba* 
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Amuand . . A numenl ■4jecti¥e, ued to qaafify momden. i^ 

Wimder$ . . A noan, neater, in the objectiYe plural, olijieGt ei^^rik 

ami A oopolative ocM^jonctioii ; oMmeota the predicate! q/br4fa,ri 

obliget. 
obHgtt . . . A verb transitive, regnlar, in the present iiidicBdv«,activ«,tlUfi 

■on ungolar, and affirma of pUnU at amimaL ]'} 

u$ First pei«mdpioiioan,maacn]ineorfenainhietiBdieol!Je(dit|liA 

object of obligeg, and sal^ect of to admire, &c. . Ii^ 

toiuhmire. . A verb transitive, r^H^lar, in the present iDfi]iitiTe,acdTe,ittMi|i 

us, or object of obliges. 

oMd A copulative conijuuction ; oonnectB to admire and to aiort 

to adot'e ... A verb tranaitive, regular, in die presuit infinidve, active^ tftMltf 

««, or object c^ obliges. 

that Demonstrative adjective pronoim, definitely pointing ont Jumi " 

Omnipotent An adjective, qoalifying hand; not compared. 

kand .... A noon, neuter, in die objective singular, olifject d adore. 

by A proposition* which shows the relatioin b etw m a was enatd ■! 

vhich. 
vkiek .... A relative pronoun, related to hand as its antecedent, tibjfidanttfA 

govemod h^ by. 

U Third personal pronoun, same as befcre ; snliject of loot emtA 

was created A verb transitive, r^^nlar, in the past indicative^ paorire, diU|MII 

singular, and affirms of tV. 
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583. EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

1 . Two or more a4jectives in sacoessian, either with or without a cao^fiooifk 
quaUfy the same word ; as, 

1. A wise and faithful servant will always study his muM^ 

interest. 2. A dismal, dense, and portentous cloud overhangp Ai 

city. 3. A steady, sweet, and cheerful temper affords great 

to its possessor. 4. He has bought a fine new coat. 

2. When an ac^ective precedes two nouns, it generally qualifies them bodi; Mk 

1. They waited for a fit time Bud place. 2. I am delighted with 
the sight of green woods and fields. 3. He displayed great pn> 
dence and moderation. 4. He was a man of great wisdom uA 
moderation. 

3. When an adjective comes after a verb intraxtfdtive, it generally qoalifiei Aa 
nominative of that verb ; a% 

1. John is wise. 2. Theywere temperate. 3. The skyisTuy 

clear. 4. These rivers are deep and rapid. 5. The applet w3l 

soon be ripe. 6. We have been attentive to our lessons. 7. ThflN 

mountaina are very high. 
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tever woidi the vefb " to be" Krvet to onitB^refeaiiQg to dw aamb iUag, 
die Mine caie ; ai, 

'xander is a student* 2. Mary is a .beautiful painter, 
is the balm of life. 4. Content is a great blessing,' envy a 
'se. 5. Knowledge is power. 6. His meat was locusts and 
ey. 7. He was the life of the company. 

-It IB necoiwaiy to the application of this rale, that die words connected 
same thiog. This connexioa is oAen made by odier words than die 
e" (601 or 797). 

B and proDOona, placed together for the sake (^emphasis, or explanation, 
Dg the same object, are said to be in apposition, and alwayB agree in 

xander, the coppersmith, was not a friend to the Apostle 
I, Hope, the balm of life, is our greatest friend. 3. Thorn- 
author of the Seasons, is a delightfal poet. 4. Temper- 
best preserver of health, should be the study of all men. 

•In parsing sach sentences as diose above, a rcladve and a verb may be 
itween the words in appositjon. Myself , thyself, himself, &c., often 
sonaiderable distance firam die words with which they agxee ; as^ 

ytnas despatched the letter himself. 6. They gathered the 
1 the garden themselves. 7. Ann saw the transaction her- 
could not be mistaken. 

f, thyself, hdmself, dec, often form the objecdves after active-transitive 
rhich the wends they xepresent are the sabgectB or nominatives. They 
caAes generally called R^xive pronoons; as, 

irt myself. 2. He wronged himself , to oblige us. 3. They 
)ort themselves by their industry. 4. She endeavored to 
self off to advantage. 5. We must confine ourselves more 
idies. 6. They hurt themselves by their great anxiety. 

tives, taken as nonns, and used in reference to persons, are generally di 
inmber (201) ; as, 

I valiant never taste of death but once. 2. The virtuous 
ally the most happy. 3. The diligent make most improve- 
. The sincere are always esteemed. 5. The inquisitive 
ally talkative. 6. The dissipated are much to be pitied. 

i and pronouns, taken in the same connexion, most be of the same 

I master taught him and m>e to write. 2. He and she were 
ows. 3. My brother and he are tolerable granunarians* 
ve the book to John and Thomas. 5. I lent my knife and 
oae of the scholars. 
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•■ A rabthegeaenDy precedes die verb that goveruBit; a^ 
1. He is a friend whom I greatly respect. 2. They whom luny 
has corrupted, can -not relish the simple pleasures of life. 3. Tlw 
books which I bought yesterday I have not yet received. 4. The 
trees which he planted in the spring have all died. 

10. When both a relative and its antecedent have each a veih bdongingtoit 
the rdative fa OGmmonly the nominative to the first verb, and the antecedent to the 
second; as, 

1. He ioho acts wisely deserves praise. 2. He who is astiiB- 

ger to industry may possess, but he can not enjoy. 3. They who 

arc bom in high stations are not always the most happy. 4. Tbe 

man who is faithfully attached to religion may be relied on with 

confidence. 

11. What always has its antecedent understood, and may be regarded as equr- 
alent to that which, or the thing wkidi, and in parsing may be so resolved, fi 
may represent two cases, eidier both nominative or both objective, or, the one dbb- 
imuive and the other ol;»)ective ; as, 

1. This is precisely lohat was necessar^^ 2. What can not be 

prevented, must be endured. 3. We must not delay till to-morrow 

what ought to be done to-day. 4. Choose what is most fit; custom 

will make it the most agreeable. 5. Foolish men are more apt to 

consider what they have lost than what they possess. 6. What he 

gained by diligence, he squandered by extravagance. 

IS. H^oever and whosoever are equivalent to a simple relative, and a general or 
indefinite antecedent, and in parsing may be so resolved ; thos, whoever = taif 
one who. The same is the case with whatever and whatsoever ; whatever = ecerff" 
thing which ; as, 

1. Whoever told such a story, mttst have been misinformed. 

2. Whoever is not content in poverty, would not be perfectly happy 

in the midst of plenty. ^ 3. Whoever passes his time in idleness, can 

make but little improvement. 4. Whatever gives pain to others, 

deserves not the name of pleasure. 5. Whatever is worth dcnng at 

all, is worth doing well. 

Note. — Whatever is most finquently used, as what sometimes is (377), tnns^U> 
qualify a noun ; as, 

6. A^^ofe at perfection, in whatever state of life you may be 
placed, t. I forget what words he uttered. 8. By what meaot 
shall we obtain wisdom? 9. By whatever arts we may atmet 
attention, we can secure esteem only by amiable dispositions. 

13. Thoa^^artioiples never dvectly declare, yet they always imply n . i i i» ^ y iii ^ 
f^ithor done or dcnng ; and are used in rderenoe to scnne nonn or pronoun ; ai^ 

J' Admhed^^'^ applauded^ he became. v«\tv. 1. HA-Nvc^E.^uvlMd 
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oar lessons, we went to play. 3. Proceeding on his journey, he was 
seized with a dangerous malady. 4. Beins? engaged at the time ox 
my call, he had not a moment to spend with me. 

14. The perfect participle of a few intransitive veiiw is ■omedmes joined to the 
verb ** to be," whidi gives such verbs a passive appearance ; as, 

1. I am come, in compliance with your desire. 2. If such max- 
ims and practices prevail, what is become of decency and virtue ? 
3. The old house is fallen down. 4. John is gone to London. 

15. Intransitive verbs arc often followed by prepootions, mildng what are 
flumelimes called compound transitive verbs. The verb an." preposition may in 
■Qoh cases be parsed, either together or separately, in the t ^ve voice. In the 
paflsive voice they must be parsed together ; as, 

1. He laughed at such folly. 2. They smiled upon us in such a 

way as to inspire courage. 3. He struck at his friend with great 

violence. 4. He was sadly laughed at for such conduct. 

16. A noun or prcmonu is ol^Usa used witli a participle, without being connected 
in grammatical conatructiou with any otlicr words of tlio sentence. It is then 
called the nominative abmlule ; as, 

1. The fatfier being dead, the whc^e estate came into the hands 
of the eldest son. 2. He destroyed, or won to what may work his 
utter loss, all this will soon follow. 3. Whose gray top shall trem- 
ble, he descending. 

17. TOf the sign of the iniinitive, is omitted after the verbs ind, dare, need, make^ 
wee, hear, fed, and let ; and sometimes after perceive, behold, observe, have, 
know, &c., in the active voice, but is retained after the same verbs in the 
passive; as, 

1. Let mo look at 'your portrait. 2. He bade me go with him. 
3. I heard him assert the opinion. 4. I like to see you behave so 
well. 5. Let him apply to his books, and then he will make 
improvement. 6. Let us make all the haste in our power. 7. I 
saw him ride past at great speed. 8. I have observed some satirists 
use the term. 

18. Verbs connected by coi^onctiona, are usually in the same mood and tense ; 
bat in the compound tenses, the sign is often used with the first only, and under* 
stood with the rest ; as, 

1. He can neither read nor vnite. 2. He shall no longer tease 

and vex me as he has done. 3. He commanded them that they 

should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the 

father. 4. His diligence should have been commended and rewarded. 

19. Konns and pronouns, and especially words denoting time, are often govenoed 
by prepositions understood; or are used to restrict verba or ad^ac^N^&NreiSDanab^ 
governing word; as, jM 

L He gave (to) me a full acccnmt oC t\ic w\tfAtt %SSKa, ^*^ 

n 
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yon lend me your knife 7 3. It is not time yet to go howu. 4. B» 
returned honM at a very inconvenient seaMjn. 6. He travelled on 
foot, lost summer, as far as London. 6. He was in Paris lastmondi. 

so. The oonjanctknii ihmm tad m, implyiBer oompmnmmk, have the mdm cue 
after tbem ob before than ; and the hitler caw has the aame oomtmctiaB ts da 
former; as, 

1. He has more books than my brother (has). 2. Maryw noC 

so handsome as her sister (is). 3. They respect him nunre than (tbej 

respect) us. 4. James is not so diligent as Thomas. 5. They tre 

much greater gainers than I, by this nnexpected event. 

^l. Thr Halt fff wfrrrit, m- jmn fff f|MP^ !^ whWi a tmH hfJwign, <1<t|iiiiiIi iiftia 
on it! application ; as, 

1. Ctdm was the day and the scene delightful. 2. We may ex- 
pect a calm after a storm. 3. To prevent passion is easier than lo 
calm it. 4. Better is a little with content, than a great deal widi 
anxiety. 5. The gay and dissolute think little of the miseries wldek 
are stealing softly after them. 6. A little attention will rectify 
some errors. 7. Though he is out of danger, he is still afrskL 
6. He labored to still the tumult. 9. Still waters are commonly 
deepest. 10. Damp air is unwholesome. 11. Gnilt often casts ■ 
damp over our sprightliest hours. 12. Soft bodies damp the sound 
much more than hard ones. 

22. Doy have, and be, are principal verba iivhen aaed by themaehrea, but anxSift- 
ries when connected with other verbs ; as, 

1. He does all in his power to gain esteem. 2. He did hii 

utmost to please his friend. 3. We must do nothing that will sully 

our reputation. 4. She has a strong claim to our respect. 5. ThiB 

man who has no sense of religion is little to be trusted. 6. He who 

does the most good has the most pleasure. 7. He is at home. 

8. They are all well there. 

23. An infinitive, a participle used as a noan, or a member of a sentenoe, whick 
may be called a substantive phrase, is often the nominative to a verb, or the objec- 
tive after an active transitive verb or preposition ; as, 

1. Nominative, — 1. To study hard is the best way to improve. 
2. To endure misfortune with resignation is the characteristic of a 
great mind. 3. To advise the ignorant, relieve the needy, and com- 
fort the distressed, are duties incumbent on all. 4. John's being 
from home occasioned the delay. 5. His having neglected opportu- 
nities of improvement, was the cause of his disgrace. 

2. Objective. — 1. He that knows how to do good and does it noti 
is without excuse. 2. He will regret his having neglected opportn- 
nities of improvement when it may be too late. 3. He declared 
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tliat nothing could give him greater pleasure. 4. Of making many 
books there is no end. 5. Yon will never repent of having done 
your duty. 

f 4. When a sobfltantive jitnao is goferned by a verb or prepoation, this regi- 
men does not affect tbe case of individiial noons or pronoons in that phrase, bat 
leaves the sabject to the mflo^ice of other words within the phrase itself. 

If tfie infinitive or partici(4e of ttie verb " to he," or of a passive verb of naming, 
Jbo., is used in tkm way without a definite sabject the sabstantive which follows it 
am a predicate is neither the sabject of a rerh nor is ander the regimen of any 
word ; thos, " His beings an expert dancer does not entide him to oar regard." 
The phrase, " being an expert dancer" is die sabject of the verb, " doet entitle ;" 
tmt the word " dancer" in tfnt phrase, is neither the sobsject of any verb, nor 
govenied by any word in the sentence. Of this kind are all soch «q>ressi(nis as 
the iUlowing: " It is an honor to be the author ci such a woik." — " To be surety 
§at a stranger is dangeroos.*' — " The atrocioas crime of being a yoang man, I shall 
.attempt neither to palliate nor deny." — Pitt. In all sadi examples, whether the 
phrase be the sabject of a verb, or the dgect of an active-transitive verb or prepod- 
tkm, the noun cr proooan following die verb " to be," or a passive verb, is properly 
In the pre^cate-nomiaative (851 and 795). The words may be parsed separately, 
or fbe whole phrase maybe parsed as one word. — See App. VI. 

' I. He had the honor of being a director for life. 2. By being a 
diHgent stadent, he soon acquired eminence in his profession. 
3. Many benefits result to men from being wise and temperate 
(men). 
ft5. It often refers to pcnons, cr to an infinitive ooming after ; as, 
1. It is John that is to blame. 2. It was I that wrote the letter. 
3* It is the duty of all to improve. 4. It is the business of every 
man to prepare for .death. 5. It was reserved for Newton to dis- 
cover the law of gravitation. 6. It is easy to form good resolutions, 
but difficult to put them in practice. 7. It is incumbent on the 
young to love and honor their parents. 

26. Words, especially in poetry, are often mach transposed ; as, 
1. Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 2. On yourself depend for 
aid. 3. Happy the man who puts his trust in his Maker. 4. Of 
night the gloom was dark and dense. 

5. Or where the gorp^eoos east, with richest hand, 
Showers <» her kmgs barbaric, pearls and gold. 

6. No hive hast thoa of hoarded sweets. 

7. A transient calm the happy scenes bestow. 

As additional exercises in parsing, sentences from any plain, sim- 
ple, and accurate composition, such as are contained in the reading- 
lesaons, may be selected. The exercises under the head of 
*• AiTAiiTflis,'* {MLge 125, &c., may be used for the same purpose. ^ 
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PART III. 



SYNTAX. 

584. Syntax is thtt part of Grmmmar which treats of 
the proper arrangement and connexion of words in a seih 
tence. 

585. A SENTENCE is such an assemblage of words as makes cob- 
plete sense ; as, ** Man is mortal.*' 

586. A FHRASE is two or more words rightly pat together, but not 
making complete sense; as, *'In troth" — "In a wcnrd** — "Toiiy 

the least." 

587. Sentences are of different kinds, according to the nature d 
the thought intended to be expressed. They are — 

1. Declaratory^ or such as declare a thing, as, ** Qpd is love.*' 

2. Interrogatory^ or sach as ask a qoestioo ; as, " Lovest thon me?** 

3. Imperative, or such as express a command ; as, " Lazarus, come 
forth." 

4. Exclamatory, or such as contain an exclamation; as, ** Behold 
how he Idved him !" 

588. All sentences are either simple or compound. 

589. A simple sentence contains only a single affirmation; as, "Life 
is short." 

590. A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sentences 
connected together ; as, ** Life, which is short, should be well im- 
proved." 



ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

591. A SIMPLE sentence or proposition consists of two parts— the 
subject, and the predicate. 

592. The subject is "that of which somethmg U ^f^trtved. 
j^^?'^: *^^G predicate is that which \s afRmicd of t\ve ««V«i«tx. 
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504. The word e^firm here m to be undentood as applying to all kinda of aen- 
tencea — declaratory, whether afBrmathre or negative, interrogatory, imperative, 
or exdamatory. 

595. The name of the peraon or thing addreaaed ibnna no part of the sentence; 
aa, *' Lazarutt, come forth." 

596. The labject ia ccnnmonly, bat not alwaya, a noon or pronoan (614). In 
imperative sentences, it is always thou, oe you, or ye, and ia often onderatood ; aa* 
" Come [ikou] forth." 

597. The predicate property constats of two parta — the attrilntte aflBnned of die 
•abject, and the copula, by which the affirmation is made. 

Thoa, in the aentenoe, " Gk>d is kuve," God is the sabject, and it love is the pred- 
icate, in which love ia the attribate, and is. the copala. 

598. The attribate and oopola are often expreased by one word, which in that 
caae must alwaya be a verb; aa, "The fire ^nw" = " The fire i$ burning** 



599. The predicate may be a noun or pronoun^ an adjective^ some- 
times a preponHon toith its case^ or an adverb — also an infinitive, or 
ciause of a sentence, coimected witli the sabject by a copula (621). 
Or it may be a verb, which includes in itself both attribute and cop- 
via (598). 

600. When a verb does not complete the predicate, hot ia oaed aa a oopolaooly, 
it ia cajled a copulative verb; when it indodea both attribute and cc^pola, it ia 
called an attributive verb. 

601. The copolative verba are aucfa bm to be, to become, to seem, to appear; and 
die paaaivea of deem, ttyle, caJl, name, consider, &c. 

008. The veriia to be,t» etppear, are aometfanea also naed aa attribntivea ; aa, 
* There are liona in Africa." — ** The atara appear." When so oaed, and the sab- 
ject ia placed afterdieyeib, die aentence ia introdaced by the word ikere (529), as 
in die first example. 

EXERCISES. 

1. In the foliowiog^ point out wldcli are sea^est, and why— -whidi vnphraaea^ 
and why. 

S. In tiie aentencei^ which ia die wib^ect, and why ?~which ia the predicate, 
and why ? Alao whidi predicates are mode by copulative verbt, and which by 
attributheel In both, what ia die o^foi^u/e f 

Snow is white. Ice is cold. Birds fly. Roses blossom. The 
tree is tall. The fields aie green. Grass grows. To say nothing. 
Man is mortal. God is immortal. Home is sweet. Sweet is home. 
Who is Paul ? Has he come ? Will James go? Are you tired ? 
At all events. To be sure. There is hope. Time flies. Go in 
peace. Come thou. Come. Fear not. How tall you are ! To 
■ay the truth. 

3. (>fea9faafdiefir«feDwonlsfi)nowh^f,p>reffiostewniei«j^ Ol^«'Ma\>aai« 
fmait^ OfdieaaEttaB.prodlBifta'wVnXciHdd 

If 
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Trees, birds, honm, a tpwrow, die afeoiie, die draader, ^ wiadi, 
tbe cloads, time, he. 

Snow, grass, the son, the earth, the honae* die field, books, the, 
they, James. 

Gold, grass, bread, ckmda, wheat, a chair, « hone, a Bomi, Wash- 
ington, £ngland, Thames, London. 

4. Analyse each of the aentenoea dma made, as di w tl e d abora (S). 

THE SUBJECT. 

G03. — ^I. The sabject of a propoatKm is ^dier grammaticd or 
logiccd. 

604. The grammatical sabject is the person or tidng spokeacC 
vnlimiud by other words. 

605. The logical subject is the person or thing spoka^ of^ togedMT 

with all the words or phrases by which it is limited or defiaed. 

Thus— 

In tbe sentence, ** Eveiy man at faia beit state is ytaaty" the grammacioal nb- 
Jeet ifl man ; tbe logical ia, Every man at his best state, 

606. When tbe granunatica] aabject has no limiting woida ooonected with it. 
then tbe grammatical and the logical sabject are the same ; a% *' Geo is food!' 

EXERCISES. 

I. In each of the fioUowing aentencei^ point out the grammstioal and the logic 
al sabject 

5. Analyze tbe sentences by pbfatting oat die sal^ect and die predicate ia 
each: — 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. Wisdom^s ways 
are pleasantness : all her paths are peace. The love of money is the 
root of all evil. All things that are durable are slow in growtb. 
Human knowledge is progressive. A mind open to flattery is always 
in danger. Our knowledge of a fature world is imperfect. Time is 
money. Righteousness exalteth a nation. A soft answer tnmeth 
away wrath. He that despiseth his neighbor, sinneth. He that 
hath mercy on the poor is happy. Do they not err Uiat devise 
evil? 

607. II. — The subject of a proposition is either simple or compownd* 

608. A simple subject consists of one subject of thought, either un- 
p^ limited, or modified as in the preceding exercises. It may be a noon 

jr pronoun, an infinitive mood, a participial noun, or a clause of a 
itence. 
[9. A compound aubject consists of two or more simple subjects, 
^Klch beloqga bst one predicate ; asi ^ James cmd JoKati aii«>sidQ^ 
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crs." — " Youandlare friends."—** Twoand three arc five.*'— *» Oood 
men and bad men are foand in all countries.*'* 

EXERCISES. 

1. In the fbUowing Kntenoei, itate what are &e labjecte— what are the predi- 
cate& 

2. State whether the sabjects are nmple or compound ; limited or unlimited. 
In each simple aabject, point oat the grammatica] sabject— the logical vobject — and 
say what each means :— 

Paul and Silas sang praises unto (>od. Peter and John went up 
into 4;he temple. Gold and silver are precious metals. His food was 
locusts and wild honey. Socrates and Plato were Grecian philoso- 
phers. In unity consist the welfare and security of society. Sum- 
mer and winter, and day and night, shall not cease. In the begin- 
ning, God created the heavens and the earth. In the beginning, the 
heavens and the earth were created. 

3. Write predicates to the foUowing oompoond sabjects : — 

James and John. He and she. You and I. The rich and the 
poor. Virtue and vice. Heat and cold. France and Spain. The 
sun m^ the moon. 

MODIFICATIONS OF THE SUBJECT. 

610. A grammatical subject may be modified, limited, or described, 
in various ways ; as — 

1. By a noon in apposhioxi— that ia, a ixran added in the same ease, fcr the nke 

of explanation ; as. *' Milton i^poet was blind." 

2. By a noon in the poasessive case; as, ** Aaron* t rod bodded." 

3. By an a^janct ; as» ** The works ofNahire are beantifaL" 

4. By an adjective wcfd (that is, an article, adjective, adjective proooan, or par- 

ticiple) : as, " A good name is better than riches." — *' Your time is pre- 
doas." — '*IjO$t time can not be recovered." 

5. By a relative pronoan and its clause ; as, " He who doet nogood^ does ham." 

6. By an infinitive mood ; as, " A desire io learn is praiseworthy." 

7. By a clause of a sentence ; as, ** The fact that he teat a scholar was mani- 

fest." 

8. Each grammatical subject may have several modifications ; as, " Several stars 

of less magnitude, which we had not observed before, now appeared." 

611. Though, for the reason assigned (192), the article is not propeiiy a limiting 
word, yet, as it shows that the word is limited or modified in some way, it is here 
ranked among the modifiers (610-4). 



* The subject is here oonsidered as compound, whether die predicate can 1^ 
liBrmed of each ample predicate or not Thus we can say, " Good men are f 
tn all countries, andbad men are found in all countries ;" but we can not say, ** ' 
■xe five, and three are five." Still, die preoedina ezampVei^-good mea a 
sf«s^ wadiwo and three^^eae equally oonnderea ta co my wiA lok^j^^KM^'^ 
cli^Mo§ oQBiriiraf more than one dligaet. 
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Trees, birds, horses, a sparrow, the stone,' the flmiider, ^ wiadi, 
the cloads, time, he. 

Snow, grass, the sun, the earth, the house, the field, books, the, 
they, James. 

Gold, grass, bread, clouds, wheat, a chair, a horse, a Boun, Wash- 
ington, £ngland, Thames, London. 

4. Analyse each of the aentenoefl thus madCi as directed alxnre (8). 

THE SUBJECT. 

603. — ^I. The subject of a proposition is either graaumatieal or 
logical. 

604. The grammatical subject is the person or thing spoken o( 
unlimited by other words. 

605. The logical subject is the person or thing ipaken o/^ together 

with all the words or phrases by which it is limited or defined. 

Thus— 

In the sentence, " Eveiy man at faifl beit state is Tanity/' the grammstioal flob- 
Ject IB man ; the logical ia, Every man at hit best state. 

606. When the grammatical aabject has do limitmg words connected with it, 
then the grammatical and the logical sdbject are ^e same ; a% " Geo if ^ood!* 

EXERCISES. 

I. In each of the following aentenoea, point out the grsmnuUioal and the logic 
si labject. 

St. Analyze the aentenoea by pcdnting oat die sal^ect and die predicate in 
each: — 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. Wisdom's ways 
are pleasantness : all her paths are peace. The love of money is the 
root of all evil. All things that are durable are slow in growth. 
Human knowledge is progressive. A mind open to flattery is always 
in danger. Our knowledge of a future world is imperfect. Time is 
money. Righteousness exalteth a nation. A soft answer tumeth 
away wrath. He that despiseth his neighbor, nnneth. He that 
hath mercy on the poor is happy. Do they not err that devise 
evil? 

607. II. — The subject of a proposition is either simple or compotmd. 

608. A simple subject consists of one subject of thought, either un- 
^ limited, or modified as in the preceding exercises. It may be a noun 

fr pronoun, an infinitive mood, a participial noun, or a clause of a 
Wntence. 
. ^K^* ^ compound subject consists of two or more simple suhjects, 
%M|jich belong h«t one predicate; aa, «« James and Johsi as^XsmO^ 
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crs." — " Youandlsre friends." — ** Twoand three are five." — " Oood 
men and bad men are found in all countries."* 

EXERCISES. 

1. In the fbUowing eenteDoei, state what are &e sQbjecte— what are the predi- 
cftte& 

2. State whether the sabjecta are rimple or compound ; UmUed or urdimiied. 
In each ahnple aabject, point oat the grammatica] rabject — die logical vobject — and 
say what each means :— 

Paul and Silas sang praises unto (Jod. Peter and John went up 
into the temple. Gold and silver are precious metals. His food was 
locusts and wild honey. Socrates and Plato were Grecian philoso- 
phers. In unity consist the welfare and security of society. Sum- 
mer and winter, and day and night, shall not cease. In the begin- 
ning, God created the heavens and the earth. In the beginning, the 
heavens and the earth were created. 

3. Write predicates to the foUowing oompoond sabjects : — 

James and John. He and she. You and I. The rich and the 
poor. Virtue and vice. Heat and cold. France and Spain. The 
sun m^ the moon. 

MODIFICATIONS OF THE SUBJECT. 

610. A grammatical subject may be modified, limited, or described, 
in various ways ; as — 

1. By a noon in apposition— that is, a noon added in the same case, fcr the nke 

of explanation ; as, ** Milton the poei was blind." 

2. By a noon in the possessive case; as, ** Aaron' t rod bodded." 

3. By an adjunct ; as» ** The works of Nafure are beantifiiL" 

4. By an adjective word (that is, an article, adjecdve, adjective pronoan, or par- 

ticiple) : as, " A good name is better than riches." — ** Your time is pfe* 
cioas." — '*Lo8t time can not be recovered." 

5. By a relative pronoan and its clause ; as, " He toho does nogood^ does ham." 

6. By an infinitive mood ; as, '* A desire to learn is praiseworthy." 

7. By a clause of a sentence ; as, " The fact that he teat a scholar was mani- 

fest." 

8. Each grammadcal subject may have several modificatioos ; as, " Several stars 

of less magnitude, which we had not observed befine, now appeared." 

611. Though, for the reason assigned (192), the article is not propeiiy a limiting 
word, yet, as it shows that the word is limited or modified in some way, it is here 
ranked among the modifiers (610-4). 



* The subject is here considered as compound, whether the predicate cui 
■£Brmed of each simple predicate or not Thus we can say, " Good men are f 
tn all countries, andbad men are found in all countries ;" but we can not say, ** 
■re five, and three are five." Still, die preoedans eizaxD:^>«er— good inea on 
srtas, aMid two and three — are equally ooaodered ta uunsyuoxA vJ^JSpRMk 
ali^rMdl eooaieaf iBore than one olQect 
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BXBRC18BS. 

In the foUowiog propoaitiom, point ott ihe gfunnatical 0Ql]r|ect— die logical- 
•nd ■Ute bow the grammaticd snl;^ is modified : — 

All men are not wise. Tall oaks from little acorns grow. Mil- 
ton's •• Paradise Lost" is a work of great merit. Wisdom's ways 
are pleasantness. The love of money is the root of all evil. Evil 
commanications corrapt good manners. The dispositioD to do good 
should be cherished. The walls of Babylon were fifteen miles long. 
The opinion that republics are ungrateful is disputed. Socrates the 
philosopher died by poison. Many of the writings of Plato are still 
extant. A desire to excel will stimulate to exertion. The effort to 
•acceed will be crowned with success. All things come alike to all. 

Write aentanoea which h«ve the aabject modified by a noon in appoeitioD— or in 
Aa poaaewive caae— <Mr by an ai^anct — or by an adjective word — or by an infini- 
tive mood— or by a c1aii/« of a aentence. 

MODIFICATION OF THE MODIFYING WORDS. 

612. Modifying or limiting wards may themselves be modified : — 

I. A noon, modifying another, may itself be modified in all the waya in which a 
noon aa a grammatical aabject ia modified (610). ^ 

% An a4)ective, qualifying a noon, may itielf be modified : — 
1. By an adjunct ; a8» " Be not weary in loell-daing,'' 
S. By an adverb ; as. " Truly Tirtaona men often endure reproach." 
3. By an infinitive ; aa, " Be awift to hear, and akrw to tpeakJ* 

3. Again, an adverb may be modified — 

1. By an adjunct ; as, '♦ Agreeably to Nature.*' 
9. By another adverb ; as, ** Yoors very ainoerely." 

613. A modified grammatical aabject, regarded aa a complex idea, may itself be 
modified ; aa, " The old black faorae ia dead."—" The Jirsi two fines are good, die 
two last are bad." Here, old^ Jlrst, two, each modify abeady modified wabjocfB, 
▼is., black horse, two lines, last f lines J. 

EXERCISES. 

In the IbUowing aentencea, by what worda are die modifying nooni modified t— 
tbs acyectivea ?~the adverba ? 

Solomon, the son of David, built the temple at Jerusalem. Jose- 

phus, the Jewish historian, relates the destruction of the temple. 

That picture is a tolerably good copy of the original. Pride, that 

never-failing vice of fools, is not easily defined. The author of Ju- 

nius^s letters is still unknown. Pride and envy are the first two of 

the seven nns — ^gluttony and libidinousness the last two. (Truly 

great men are far above worldly pride. Few men can he said to be 

taruly great in all things. That which is most difficult in perfbrm- 

•aee is inost praiseworthy in execution. 
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THE SUBJECT AN INFINIXIVB, OR CLAUSE, ETC. 

614. The infimtive mood, whii or without a snbjecti a participial 
noTin, or a clause of a sentence, may JIm the subject of a verb ; at, 
•• To lie is base." — ♦» For us to lie \a base." — ** Lying is base." — 
** That man should lie is base.** 

615. V/hea the infinitive, with a lalirject in the 4j feJ ec U fe eaie (87S), is used as 
Ibe sabjeet of a t irop oai tioa, il is iotroAweed by tlis partiele /or, as ia the seoood 
vcaatple. 

616. When a daaae of a wntenoe, oonaflCing of a finite verb and its lalject, is. 
used BB the subject of a propomtion, it is introdooed by the conjonctiTe thaij as in 
Ibe last examine. 

617. When the infinitive, or a danas of a sentence, as die sabject, fiiUowi die 
verb, the pronoun it precedes it, referring to that subject ; 9B,**Itia base tkat men 
ihouid Her— "It is base to lie."—** It is base/or us to li^' (246-4). 

618. The infinitive nxx)d, the participle need as a nonn, the infinitive with its 
sabject in the objective case, introdnoed by far, or the clanse of a sentence intpo- 
doced by ffto/, withoot modifying tans, may be oonndered as the grammatical 
subject Tlie same, modified like the veib in the jnedicate (630), may be consid- 
ered as the logical sobject When tliere are no modificaticms, the grammatical 
and the logical sabject are tfie same. 

EXERCISES. 

In the following smilanoes. point oat tlie sabject and tin predicate. In modified 
sabjects, distinguish the gramwuUical and logical : — 

To be good is to be happy. To create creatures liable to wants, is 
to render them susceptible of enjoyment. To hear patiently, and to 
answer precisely, are the great perfections of conversation. To speak 
the truth is but a small part of our duty. It is a difficult thing to be 
idle. It is a wise provision of Providence that inferior animals have 
not the gift of speech. It is not intended that any individual should 
possess all advantages. That any individual should possess all ad- 
vantages is not intended. For a man who lives under subjection to 
assert his independence, is to be considered arrogant ; to ofier no re- 
sistance, is to endure degradation. 



THE PREDICATE. 

619. — ^I. The predicate, like the subject, is either grammatical or 
logical. 

620. The grammatical predicate consists of the attribute and cop^ 
via (597), not modified by other words. 

621. The attribute, which, together with the copula, fbnns the predicate, n^» 
by a noon or pvonoon, an adjective, a participle, a preposition ^"^^Afl 
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regimen, and tamtfUwrn in adrecbi la. '* JunM k « adbofar"— ^ Jamei k k - 
«* James is i»/i>triir'~" Jamea ia /rariMtf'— " James is ra Aeottl"— John u notjo." 
esa. The attrifaalCMalwCTprawBd by an m f biiU T e , or a dependent cUiM6;t^ 
*< To obey ia to «f^."— '« The day ia to fo cdtbrmiedr—f* The onler ii» (U( w 

G*23. The logical predicate ia the grammatical, with all the words 
or phrases that modify it. Thos — 

•« Nero waa cmel to Ua aabjecli."^** Waa erael" ia the ^rawmaiieal, and "wai 
cmel to hifl tabjects," tbe logical predicate. Again : " The Qroeka took Tny I7 
atratagem."^** Took" ii die gramwudietUf and ''took Tray by aCratagem" k tbe 
Id^TMo' predicate. 

6€4. When the grammatical predicate has no modiiying terms con- 
nected with it, the grammatical and the logical predicate are the same ; 
as, ♦* Life is short:'—'' The fire hums:' 

EXERCISES. 

In the following sentences, name the snl^ject and p re dica te. In eaeh, ted whit 
is the grammatical predicate, and what is the fegioal predicate : — 

Time flies. The summer is past. The fields are covered with 
grain. Great is truth. Columbus discovered America. America 
was discovered by Columbus. A free press is the beginning of a 
free government. All governments should be fomided on love. It 
is religion that gives order and liberty to the world. 

625. — II. The predicate, like the subject, is either simple or com- 
pound, 

62G. A simple predicate ascribes to its subject hat one attribute ; 
as, ** Life is short:' — " Time JUes:' 

627. A compound predicate consists of two or more simple predi- 
cates, affirmed of one subject ; as, '* Caesar came, and saw, and am- 
quered:' — ** Truth is great and will prevail:' 

EXERCISES. 

In the following sentences, name tbe sabject and predicate. State whether die 
predicate is simple or compound. Distinguiflh the grammatical and logical : — 

Man is mortal. Wisdom is the principal thing. Gbd is good and 
merciful. Honesty is praised and neglected. The heart is the best 
and the worst part of man. \The use of travel is to widen the sphere 
of observation, and to enable us to examine and judge of things for 
ourselves. Avarice is a mean and cowardly vice. Talent is^trength 
and subtlety of mind. Genius is mental inspiration and delicacy of 
feeling. Talent is the lion and the serpent — genius is the eagle and 
tibe dove. 
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MODIFICATIONS OF THE PREDICATK. 

•88. A gnonmitica] predicate may be modified or limhed in dlflbvnt vrvyu. 

629. When the attribute in the grammatical predicate is a noon, it is mo^ fi e d 
1. By a noon or pronoun, limiting or deacribing the attribute ; aa, " He is John 

the Baptist:'—^' He is my ftiend.' — " He ia my father' t friend." 
S. By an a4jeccive or participle, limiting the attribute ; aa. ** Solomon waa a WM 
king." — " It is a bird singing'' 

630. When the granmiatical predicate is an attributive verb, it ia modified — 
1. By a noun or pronoun in the objective case, as the object of the attributive 

verb ; as, " John reads Homer.** — •• I have heard him.** 
S. By an advn-b ; as, " John reads tceJl" 

3. By an adjunct ; as, " They live in London.** 

4. By an infinitive ; as, " Boys love to play.** 

5. By a dependent clause ; as, " Plato taught that the tout it immortal** 

631. An infinitive or' participle may be modified in all respects aa the verb in the 
{■edicate (630). 

632. A modifying clause, if a dependent proposition, may be modified in both itf 
subject and predicate as other propositions. ^ 

633. All other modifying words may themselves be modified, as similar words 
are when modifying the subject (610). 

634. Several modifications are sometimes connected with the same predicate. 

EXERCISES. 

In the following sentences, name the snbjeot and predicate — distinguish the gram* 
matical and logical predicate — show in what way the grammatical subject is mod- 
ified in the k^cal. 

According to some ancient philosophers, the sun quenches his 
flames ^in the ocean. Sincerity and trath form the basis of every 
virtne. VThe coach will leave the city in the morning at sunrise. 
The S|Mirtan yonth were accustomed to go barefoot. The atrocious 
crime of being a young man I shall attempt neither to palliate nor 
deny. Trusting in God implies a belief in him. His pretence was, 
that the storm prevented his attendance. His intention was to 
destroy the fleet. Time flies rapidly. I confess that I am in fault. 
William has determined to go. I wish that he may succeed in his 
enterprise. They said, " Thou hast saved our lives." 

In the above, n^ow in which sentences, and by wlmt words, the modifiers of ^ 
predicate are themselves modi^d — ^in whidi the predicate has more tfum one 
modifier. 

COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

635. A Compound sentence consists of two or more simple sen- 
tences or propositions (590) connected together; as, "If time is 
money, wasting it must be prodigality*" \^ 

636. The propositions which make up «l conv^xnv^ %ec*K! 
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called membert, or clauses. In tbe preceding^ com p ouad 

the members are, ** Time is money," and ** wastiiig it mutt be |nd' 

igality." 

IXDEPBXDEVT AND DEPENDENT CLAUSES. 

637. Tbe clansea of a compound sentence are either intUpenM 
or dependent ; sometimes called co-ordinate and subordinate* 

636. An independent clause is one that nu£kes complete sense by 
itself. 

639. A dependent claase is one that makes complete sense ooly is 
connexion with another clattse. 

Thu, "We left when the ran aet;" " We left," is an independent cln«;l 
■uikea sense by itself; "when the son set," is a dependent danse; it doM sot 
make complete sense unless joined with the otba* clause. 

640. The dependent clause may often stand f:r8t; as, *'When thesonse^iie 
loft." 

641. AU the clanses of a sentence may be icjependent ; one of tfiem tlhn^ 
MHsi be independent 

642. The clause on whicb another depends is cafled the leading danse ; its db^ 
Ject, die leading snbjcct ; and its predicate, the leading-predxcaXB, Bat dus les&f 
claase itself may be dependent on another, which is a leading claase to k. 

EXERCISES. 

In the following sentences, state which ore simple, and whidi are compmmi. 
In the compound sentences point oat the members or clauses : — 

Ignorance moves onr pity, and that modifies onr aversion. If we 

have not always time to read, we have always time to reflect. The 

poor is hated even of his own neighbor, but the rich hath many 

friends. The eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding the 

evil and the good, tlightcousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a 

reproach to any people. Pride goeth before destruction, and a 

haughty spirit before a fall. Death and life are in the power of the 

tongue. Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. The slothfiil 

man saith, •* There is a lion in the way." When the righteous are 

in authority, the people rejoice. 

In tbe preceding simple sentences and members, point oat the subject and pndi' 
oale, with dieir respeotive modiflcations — state what dauses are independent, wlnt 
dspendent. 

CONNEXION OF CLAUSES. 

643. Clauses of the same kind, that is, independent or dependent, 
are coimected by such conjjmctions as and^ or, nor^ buty yet, and 
the like ; as, ** The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and 
Mre not aiyed/* 
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^tt. III Bodi ■ en tepcM the (somiMiiive is often omitted, uid geoomUy wfaen dM 
■nience cmwMtg of mcMne than two members, it is omitted in all except the laatf m 
in the abofve example. 

645. The members of a compound sentence, containing one or 

nore dependent claases, are usually connected by relatives, conjunc- 

lioiis, or adverbs ; thus. 

Relative — ** That which can n^ be cured must be endured." 

Cenjunction, — ** The miser lives poor, that he may die rich." 

Adverb. — •* We shall go when the cars go." 

In the first sentence, the r^ative not only stands as the subject of '* can not be 
mred," hat also connects its clftose with the leading clause ; that connects tfie 
ibnnrn in the second example ; and when, in the third. 

M6. When a daose connected by that can be regarded either aa the sabject or 
3w object of the verb in the leading daose, it is in constmction equivalent to a sub- 
ttsnttve, and the whole may be regarded as a simple sentence, though in §arm 
iMLDy compound. Thus, in the sentence, " That men should lieu btue" diere are 
tvt> chrases connected by that, constituting, ot' course, a -compound sentence, and 
yet the dependent clause, " That men should lie," is really the subject of is, and 
fquvalent to a noun. Thus viewed, the whole may be regarded as a simple se» 

tepoe. 60 also, when the dependent clause is the object of the leading verb ; at, 

" 1 9€dd that ye are gods ;" and also when either subject or predicate is modified 

by a relative clause. 
647. The connecting word is sometimes omitted ; as, *' This is the book I lost; 

I suppose you found it," for, " This is the book trhich T lost; I suppose that you 

tend it" 

EXERCISES. 

la the lidlowing compound sentences, state which contain only independent 
dansea, and which contain depend^it ones — point out die dependent clauses, and 
rfiow on what leading clauses they depend — name the connecting words — state 
wUch may also be regarded as simple sentences (646). 

The weather was fine and the roads were excellent, but we were 
unfortunate in our companions. It is said that the Atlantic is three 
thousand miles broad. While the bridegroom tarried they all slum- 
bered. As a bird that wandereth from her nest, so is a man that wan- 
dereth from his place. Beauty attracts admiration, as honor 
[attracts] applause. Talent is environed with many perils, and 
beauty [is environed] with many weaknesses. If we aim at 
Dodiing, we shall certainly achieve nothing. Time is ever advan- 
cing, but leaves behind it the traces of its flight. This we know, 
diat our future depends on our present. Books which save the trou- 
ble of thinking are in great demand. After the new world had been 
^covered, Ferdinand made a decree that no lawyers should embark 
dnther. That i« best which is most raUonai. "WVieiil ^w^ ^ ^(^^ 
Fdumght as a child ; but when I became a maxi^ \ ip^jX %w«3 <S«ss^^^ j 

12 
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669. MODELS OF ANALYSIS. 

1. '• God IB good.'* 

This k a ample ■enteno«% bectnae it oontainii a aabject and a psedkate. 

Ood M the lofiical mbject becanae h ia that of ^^faibh the ^lafity k 

/« /^mn2 is the logical predicate, becanae it afBrma a4|bality of iti bo^kI liil^ 

the verb or copala« and good ia ihe attribute. 
In this nentmioe, the grammatical inbject and ptredicate arediemnieiiteli^ 

cal, bocaoae diey are not BBodifiedby other w^xda (606 and 634). 

Or, more briefly, thus. 

The logical aabject k Ood. 

The logical predicate it u good^ in wUdi it is d» vecb or copnh, laigMiAi 

attribate. 
The grammatical sabject and predicate aie the aame aa tibe logical 

2. ** The sun and moon stood still.*' 

Thifl ie a simple sentence, widb a compound sabject. 

The logical sabject is The $un and moon. 

The logical predicate is ttood UUl. 

The grammatical sabject is 9un and moon, comgoand, and oogmeclBd bjr M^ 

both modified by the (711). 
The grammatical predicate is stood, modified by tiiU, an adverb» eqvMBl 

manrier. 

3. " The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom." 

This is a simple sentence. 

The logical subject is The fear of the Lord* 

The logical predicate is in the beginning of wisdom. 

The grammatical sabject is /ear. It is limited by the adjunct, of the I/fri, o^ 

shown to be limited by the article the (611). 
The grammatical predicate is is beginning, in which is ia the verb or oopalt» 

and beginning the attribate. It is limited by die adjunct, of wisdom, aa^ 

shown to be limited by the. 

4. ** A good man does what [= that which] is right, from principle." 

This is a compound sentence, containing one leading, and one dependent daasa 
connected by which. 

The independent clause is A good man does that from principle. 

The dependent claose is which is right, and is restricdre of that in tba leedliV 
clause, the antecedent to which, the connecting word. 

In the first or leading clause — 

The logical subject is A good man. 

The logical predicate is does that from principle. 

The grammatical predicate is man, limited by good, and shown to fae HbbM 
by the. 

The grammatical predicate is does, modified by its objeot, tkai^ and the tuSj/KUt 
from principle ; that w modified by the wAaJi^r© cAanBe. 
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b die aeoond, cr dependent dance — 

nbe logical sabject is vfhieh. It alao connectB its danae widi the anietiMdat Aai, 

and restricts it 
rhe k^cal predicate is is right, in which i$ is the verb or oopda, and r^^kt ii 

die attribute, 
rbe grammatical subject and predicate are the same as the logioaL 

5m *^ There is nothing which all mankind venerate and admire so 

icli as simple truth.-* 

rids ifl a compound sentence, consisting of one independent clause, and two 
leaident clauses. 

riie independent clause is There i$ Tiothing. 

nbe first dependent clause is which all mankind venerate and admire so mudk, 
Bected to the precediog by which. 

rhe aeoond dependent clause, connected by as to the preceding, as ita leading 
miber, is, [they venerate and admire] simple truth, 
[n xtue first, or independent proposition — 
The logical subject is nothing = not any thing. 
The logical predicate is is. 

The grammatical subject and {abdicate are the same as the logicaL T%er9 is an 
introductory expletive, used in such sentences when die sabject follows die vevh. 

In the second proposition, dependent on the first — 

The logical subject is all mankind. 

The logical predicate is venerate and admire which to m«db. 
'^fbe grammatical subject is mankind, modified by aU. 

The grammatical predicate is venerate and admire, oompoond, connected by 
and, and modified by their object, which, which also omnecto its danae widi 
its antecedent, thing, for the purpose of restricting it, and by the adverbial 
phrase, so much. 

In the third proposition, connected with the second by tu — 
The logical sabject is they, understood (for all mankind). 
The logical predicate is venerate and admire simple truth. 
The grammatical subject is they, or the same as in^he preceding daoBB. 
The grammatical predicate is venerate and admire, understood, mofified hf 
their object, truth, and that is qualified by the adjective, simple, 

6. '* Conversation makes a man wax wiser than himself, and that 
ore hy an hoards discoarse than by a day's meditation.** 

This is a compound sentence, consisting of two independent daosei^ connected 

r and, each of which has ita own dependent daose. 

The feat independent dause is Conversation makes a man [to] wax wiser, Ita 

spendent clause is himself [is]^ connected by tiuin. 

The second independent clause is [t^ does] that more hy an hour's discourse* 

a dependent clause is \it does] by a day's meditation, cooneoted by than, 

(The words supplied are induded in brackets.) 

Id die first independent daoae — 

The logical subject is conversation. 

The yyghsU predioatB is makes a man \to] wax WMar. 

Tba grammatical aahjeet ia the aame aa dig logl o ril. 

12^ 
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The gnminatica] predicate is make*, modified by ka object, mam, wUdiiitiB 
diB labject of the verb to wax (872). It is shown to be lued indefinifeely by «• 
■nd IB qualified by the predicative adjective witer. 

Jn the daofle dependent on the preceding, and connected by ikon— 
The logical sabject w hinueJf (in the nominative). 
The logical predicate is u (ondentood). \ 

The grammatical sabject and predicate are the same as the logicaL 
In the second independent propootion connected to the first by 
The logical sabject is it onderslood (for eonvenationj. 
The logical predicate is it does thtU more hy an kouf*i diaamrae. 
The grammatical sabject is the same as the logicaL 

The grammatical predicate is doe» (understood). It is modified by ifs oljeet, 
that, representing the phrase make* a man wax w*er ; also hy fiie ■dvffk 
more, and the adjunct by ditcourte ; and dUcourse is Hmited by Aom/*, wUtft 1 
again is shown to be indefinite by the article an. 

In the daase dependent on the preceding, and connected by tkan — 

The logical sabject is it (convertationj understood. 

The Ic^cal predicate is [doe*] by a day* fneditation. 

The grammatical solgect is the same as the logicaL 
. The grammatical pre£cate is doe* (understood, as before), modified by Iha ad- 
junct by meditation-^medUation is limited by day**, and that is shown to be 
indefinite by the article a, 

7. ** The minutest plant or animal, if attentively examined, aflbrdi 
a thousand wonders, and obliges us to admire and adore the Omnipo- 
tent hand by which it was created." 

This is a oompoond sentence, oouristing of one Independent daoae, and two de- 
pendent clauses. 

The independent clause is The miniUeU plant or animal qffbrd* a tkouoMd 
wonder*, and obUge* u* to admire and adore ike Omnipotent hand. 

The first dependent dause is [t^ i*] attentiody examined, conneoled at a oonfi- 
tion by (/" to the leading verbs e^ord* and obUge*. 

The second dependent claase is ^ wAicA t^ wm creo^ oonneeted whtokywkiA 
to htmd in order to describe it 

In the independent dause — 

The logical subject is The miniUe*t plant or animaL 

The k^cal piedicate is c^ord* a ihou*and wonder*, and obligee m$ to admkt 
and adore the Omnipotent hand. 

The grammatical sabject is plant and animal, compound ; its parts are ooiineettd 
by or as ahemates (569), and both modified by minuteet (704). 

The grammatical predicate is afford* and oblige*, compound ; its parts are ooa- 
nected by and. Afford* is modified l^ its object, wonder*, which is findlBd 
by a thou*and. Oblige* is modified by its olject, u*, the infinitives to aimkt 
and to adore, of which u* is also the subject, and these infinitivea are modttid 
by their object, hand, which is qualified and described by Omn^ffoteai, td 
the rdative dause by which it wa* created. The verhei' €iffords and oMfV 
are modified also by the conditional clause if [it i*] attentively examimi. 

la the Snt dependent clacue^ 
**^ •—'•»/ mbjeet Im ii, raferring to plairt at ankmal. 
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Tfae logical predicate is m attentively examined. 
The grammatical subject is it. 

The grammatical predicate is ie examvned. It is ^nn^fH^*^ by the adyeib of 
maimer, aUeniiveiy. 

In the second dependent cUnse— 
The logical sobject is U, refsixing to pUttU or animal. 
The Ic^^ical predicate is was created by whieh. 
The grammatical subject is the same as the logical 

The grammatica] predicate is was created. It is modified by the a4Jnnot, by 
which, referring to hand, its antecedent. 

The preceding process of analysis, which takes up so much room 
m pAper, may be accomplished orally with great rapidity. Let this 
be done in the following — 

EXERCISBS. 

In the same way, analyse die following sentences : — 

Knowledge is power. Truth is the basis of honor : It is the be- 
l^mnng of virtue : It liveth and conquereth for ever. Time is a gift 
l)e8towed on ns by the bounty of Heaven. The heart and the tongue 
■re the best and the worst parts of man. 

Proficiency in language is a rare accomplishment. 

Praise is more acceptable to the heart than profitable to the mind. 

He who is first to condemn, will often be the last to forgive. 

True religion ^ves order and' beauty to the world, and, after life, 
a better existence. 

A little philosophy carries us away from truth, while a greater 
brings us back to it again. 

What we know is nothing, but what we are ignorant of is immense. 

Cold water is a warm friend, and strong water is a powerful enemy 
to mankind. 

Many men have been obscure in their origin and birth, but great 
■ad glorious in life and d^ath. 

To hear patiently, and to answer precisely, are the great perfec- 
tions of conversation. 

Books which save the trouble of thinking, and inventions which * 
flsve the labor of working, are in imiversal demand. 

Solon -compared the people to the sea, and orators and counsellors 
to the winds ; for (he said) that the sea would be calm and quiet if 
the winds did not trouble it. 

Some cultivate philosophy in theory, who are imperfect philoso- 
phers in practice; aa othen advocate reU^ofu, w\xo w^ ^oaN^tCtx^w^ 
iadWSxrmtJy religiotu. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

660. Words are arranged in sentences, accordiogtB 
certain rules, called the Rtdes of Syntax. 

661. GENERAL PRINCIPLBS. 



C 






1. In every sentence there most be a verb and its 
inbject), expressed or nnderstood. 

2. Every article, adjective, adjective pronoun, or partidple, oit "^ ^ 
have a snbstantive (109), expressed or nnderstood. |£. 

3. Every nonainative or subject has its own verb, expressed or» Kcp 
derstood. r'-^ 

4. Every finite verb (that is, every verb not in the infioiliis 9 V^. 
participles) has its own nominative, expressed or understood. I ^^^ 

5. Every possessive case is governed by a noun or substantifidi' tt? 
noting the object possessed. 1^ 

6. Every objective case is governed by a transitive verb in Ai V | 
active voice, or a preposition, or denotes circnmstances of wcd(fii 1^ 
measure, price, &c. (828). I \ 

7. The infinitive mood is governed by a verb, adjective, or noli* I 
The ezoepdoos to these general principles wiQ appear fai die Bolas of fljiii^ I ' 

PARTS OF SYNTAX. I 

662. The Rules of Syntax may all be referred to three I . 
heads, viz.. Concord^ or agreement^ Oovemmenty and P(Mr y 
Hon. I' 

663. Concord is the agreement which one word hts 
with another in gender, number, case, or person. 

664. Government is the power which one word hu 
in determining the mood, tense, or case, of another word* 
The word governed by another word is called its regimn^ 

665. Position means the place which a word occupies 
in relation to other words in a sentence. 

666. In the English language, which has but few inflections, die 
meaning of a sentence often depends much on the ponHtm of t^ 
words of which it consists. 
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SUBSTANTIVES IN APPOSITION. 

- 667. RuLB I. — Substantives, denoting the same person 
r* thing, agree in case ; as — 

" Cicero the orator,** — ** J, Paul, have written it." — " We^ the peo- 
ple^ of the United States." — »* Ye woods and wilds.** — ** This was 
wad to us men,** — ** The river Thames,*^ — ''Jane and Eliza, Mary's 
9m$ins.** — ** The chief of the princes, he who defied the enemy," dec. 
*-'* That was related of Dr, West, him who translated Pindar.' 



»♦ 



' <M8. The word annexed k said to be in apposition wHh tbe othor, and is added 
A mxprem acme attribate, description, or appellation, belonging to it Tbe words 
O related most always be in the same member of the sentence — ^that is, both in the 
mlgect, or both in the predicate. A substantive predicated of another is not in 
■ppostion with it, though denoting tbe same thing. 

The substantive in apposition commonly stands last ; sometimes ^r</. 

669. Two or more words forming one complex name, or a name and a title pre- 
txed, though really in apposition, are properly inflected and parsed as one word ; 
U, " George Washington" — " General Washington's tent." In such cases, the 
i%& of the possessive is annexed only to the last (848), and sometimes also in other 
eases ; as, '* We arrived at our friend Wilson* s plax^tion." 

For the plural of proper names with titles prefixed, see (161). 

<70. A noon is sometimes put in apposition with a sentence, and a sentence or 
infinitive mood sometimes iu apposition with a noun ; as, " The weather forbids 
walking, a prohibition hurtful to us both." — " The promise, that he should be the 
heir of the world, was given to Abraham.'* — " Delightful task, to rear the tender 
thought V (867). 

671. A plural term is sometime used in apposition after two or more substan- 
tives nngular, to combine and give them emphasis *, as, " Time, labor, money, aU 
were lost." Sometimes the same substantive is repeated for the sake of emphasis ; 
tm, " Cisterns, broken cisterns." 

672. Distributive words are sometimes put in apposition with a plural substan- 
tive ; 88. " They went each of them <m his way. ' — " They all went, some one way, 
and some another." In t^ construction of a sentence, the distributive word is 
sometimes omitted ; as, " IViey [interrogative pronouns] do not relate [each] to a 
preceding noun.*' 

673. Of this character are such expressions as the following: " They stood in 
eocA other's way" — that is, they stood each in the other's way. — *' They bve one 
ana^er^* — diat is, ihey love, one (loves) an other (311). 

674. A substantive is sometimes connected with another in a sort of apposition 
by the wovd as, meaning in ihe condition of, in the capacity of; thus, " Cicero, as 
an orator, wxus bold — as a soldier, he was timid." But here — the reverse of the 
imner case (669) — the substantive in apposition with another in the possessive case, 
or with a possessive pronoun, is tcithotU the sign, while the other has it ; as, " John's 
reputation as an anthor was great — his fiune as an artist «i3i!L gce«3uetr 

ers. In demgnating time and place, instead of anowiinapvcm^fiKi^^.v^'^^^'^*^^*^ 
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with ki cue is often oied; tm, "Thenumik ofAugtutT—^'ThtMeefClii^] 
" The city of New York." 

Throughout the exercises in syntax — ^first, correct 4i J: 
errors ; secondly, analyze orally the sentences so correMf 
thirdly, parse any word etyraologically ; aod last, pil 
syntactically the word or words to which the ruieTeiBni 

EXBRCISES. 

In the following fentencei, what words aie in appoddoo, and to yAA^ ■ 
what caw do they agree f Qire the role : — 

Keligion, the support of adversity, adoms prosperity. ByrcBwl 
poet, the only son of Captain John Byron, was bom in 1788. Cv 
ridge, a remarkable man, and rich imaginative poet, was the fM 
of Wordsworth. My brother William's estate has been sold. 
" And OQ the palace floor a lifeless corse doe lay." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

As the nominative and the objective case in noons are alike in En^idi. ^mb* 
no liability to error under this role, except in the case <^ pronomis. 

Please give that book to my brother William, he who stands Vj 

the window. The gentleman has arrived, him whom I mentknM 

before. Do you speak so to me, I who have so often befriended yoi 

I speak of Virgil, he who wrote the Mneid, 



AN ADJECTIVE WITH A SUBSTANTIVE. 

676. Rule II. — 1. An adjective or participle qvalifi 
the substantive to which it belongs ; as, " A good man." 

2. Adjectives denoting one, qualify nouns in the sing 
lar : adjectives denoting more than one, qualify nouns 
the plural; as, " This man." — " These men." — " Six feel 

677. Adjectives denoting one are the ordinals firsts second, tim 
&c. (206), last — this, that — one, each, every, either, neither, miich, i 
its comparative more — aU, denoting quantity, enough, whole, 

678. When any of these is joined with a ploral noan, the whole is regaide< 

one aggregate ; as, " The first two iceeks" — " Every ten miles" — " The last J 
lines" — " The last days of summer,'' &c. Bat the verb after such sabjects isi 
■lly plural 
^9» Ja mtch ejpte§monB, the car^ti nombeT, iS vnaiSU Txia.7 v*«cq^ ^Qc*"* 
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bat not the other ordhwls ; a% " The Uoofint weeki*'— " Th« f9¥r 
i>3), meaning the two weeks at the beginningi or preceding all ike 
lines at the end, or succeeding eUl the rest. 

' more adjectiTes. expreasing qualities that belong each to a different 
une name, and that name expreflBed only with die last* ihoold hKW9 
•e each ; as, " The red and the white rose" — that is, two roses, the 
e other white. So " The first and the second page"—" The first and 
le" — '< The Old and the New WoridL" It has become common, 
I with good writ««» to drop the second article, and change the no- 
)lQral, to express the same idea : thus. " The first and second pages'* 
nd second verses," &c. This mode of expression, though incorrect 
stiiF and formal than the other. (See App. VII.) When ac^ectives 
re connected by or, nor, ice, the noun must be singular, 
ves denoting more than onc^ are all cardinal nambers above one; 
Sec— few, many, with its comparative more — all, denoting number, 
ind enow. This last is nearly obsolete. 

ves without a substantive expressed are often nsed as noons ; as, 
I the poor meet Utgether^' (201). This is especially common with all 
ouns except the possessive ; as, " Of books, some are good, some are 
lings come alike to aW (289)^ 

ives are sometimes used indefinitely after an infinitive or participle, 
nee to any particular substantive, to express an abstract idea ; bm, 
is to be happy." — " Being good is better than being great." 
an adjective is a predicate (621), it must qualify its substantive in 
i, '* God is good, he ia dUsojusV^ — " To do good to others is projitable 
— " That men should lie, is base.** 

jective in the predicate sometimes qualifies the subject, not considered 
bstantive, but as a substantive afiected by the action of the connecting 
n that case, may be regarded as a strengthened ex modified copula ; 
€ stands low:*—"* TYm fruit tastes bitter."—" The iciad blows cold." 
a painted green" — " John grows tall." — " Milk turns sour." — " Clay 
— " Down feels soft." 

ives thus used are sometimes, though improperly, called adverbial 
.s the adverb is sometimes used improperly instead of the adjective in 
>ns, the distinction should be carefully marked. Thus— 
Iverb expresses the manner cfthe act. 
Ijective expresses the condition, or state of the subject. 
the meaning intended can be expressed by the corresponding adjunct, 
3uld be used ; as, " The stream flows rapidly" (in a rapid manner), 
erb rapidly modifies the verb flows. Bui when the meaning can be 
irly by substituting the verb to be or to becoTne as a copula, the adjec- 
s used ; as, " The stream grows [becomes] rapid." This is fbrdier 
the following examples, viz. : — 

rECTIVES. ADVERBS. 

becomes] old. John grows rapidly [in a rapid manner]. 

cold. She looks coldly [in a cold manner] on him. 

oarm. He feels warmly [in a warm manner] the insult 

}s [is] high. The eagle ^ea woxjtljf \m aBw\&XQ»nac«!c.\ 

tea [is] sweet Maiy nnga tweetly \,in a cs7«(<c TSAsK«st\ 
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687. Adjectives should not be used as adverbs ; thus, " mmraik 
poor," should be, *• miserably poor'' — *^ sings elegant^** should bs, 
•• sings elegantly J*^ So also, adverbs should not be used as ai^eo- 
tives; thus, **He arrived sa/<*2y," should be, ** He arrived M|/i.*' 

688. Thii here, that there, them books, are vnlgariamB, tot this, thai^ tko$e baoka 

689. Au adjective eometimes qoalifiea an adjective and Donn togedier ai ont 
oompoond term ; as, '* A venerable old man" — " The be^t black tea.'' 

690. Sometimes an adjective modifies the meaning of another adjecdve; ilk 
•* red-hot iron" — " a bright-red color." 

691. Several adjectives frequently qualify the same sabstantive ; as, " A ka^ 
9trong, black, horse." 

T//W, Oiat — these^ those, 

692. When two or more objects are contrasted, this refers to tiie 
last-mentioned, tJuil to the first ; as, ** Virtue and vice are oppositB 
qualities ; that ennobles the mind, this debases it." 

693. Former and latter are used in the same way (304). So also the omtt tin 
other, referring to words in the singular. 

694. When no contrast is expressed, this refers to things ucar,or jost Twntitff*^ 
and that to things more remote, or furmeriy mentioned. 

CONSTRUCTION OF COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIYES* 

695. When one object is compared with one other of the same 
dass^ or with more than one of a different class, individually, or id 
the aggregate, the comparative is used ; as, " James is the weahf 
of the two"—" He is taller than his father" — " He is taUer thu 
any of his brothers." 

696. Sometimes however, when two objects of the same daas are compani 
the superlative is used, being thought to be less stiff and formal ; as> " James is ^ 
weakest of the two." 

697. When one object is compared" with more than one of dw 
same class^ the superlative is used, and conunonly has the prefixed 
(713) ; as, " John is the tallest amongst us" — ** He is the best scholar 
in a class of ten" — ** He is Oie most diligent of them all.*' 

698. In the use of the comparative and superlative, when more than two d^jectt 
are compared, the foUowing distinction should be carefully observed, vis. : — 

693 When the comparative is used, the latter term of comparison must ahrqri 
exclude the former ; thus, " Eve was fairer than any of her daughters." — ' Bnfli 
is larger than any otfier country in Europe." — " China has a greater popolatka 
than any nation of Europe," or, " than any other nation on the globe." Tfaos med, 
the comparative requires than after it (963-2). 

700. When the superlative is used, the latter term of comparison moat ahnji 
include the former ; as, " Russia is the largest country in Europe." — " CfafaBft kM 
the greatest population of any nation on the globe." 

70L Double comparatives and eupetVa^veft %.x% Vnveita^t •, 
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** James is more taller than John" — omit more — **He is the moii 
ynsest of the three*' — omit most. 

702. The doable comparative les^r, however, is sanctioned by good aatbority; 
a% " Lesfler Aaa" — *• Every leaser thing." — N. Y. Review.—'' Like lesser streams." 
•—Coleridge. 

703. Adjectives, not admitting comparison (223), should not be compared, nor oonr 
nected with comparative wcn^s, snch as so^ at, and die like. Thus, more univer- 
MtJ, 90 universal t as universal, should be more general ^ so general, as general; 
and so q£ similar words. 

POSITION OF ADJECTIVES. 

704. An adjective is conmionly placed before its substantive ; as, 

•* A good man" — " A virtuous woman." 

1. Adjectives should be placed as near as possible to th^ substantives, and so 
fliat it may be certaib to what iA>un they belong; thus, " A new pair of shoes'' — 
" A fine field of corn" — '* A good glass of wine." should be, " A pair of new 
shoes" — *• A field of fine com" — " A glass of good wine" — ^because the adjectives 
qualify shoeit, corn, wine, and not pair, jidd, glass. W"hen ambiguity can not 
cytherwise be avoided, tlie use of the h^-phen might be resorted to with advantage ; 
thus, " A good-mail's coat'' — " A good marCs-coat." 

3. When an adjective qualifies two or more substantives, connected by and, it is 
osnally expressed before the first, and understood to the rest ; as, " A imnoi great 
ufisdom and moderatioH.*' 

3. It has been disputed whether the numerals, tico, three, four, ice., should be 
placed before the words ^first and lasf, or after them, when used to indicate the 
b^finning and the end of a series. On this point, with small numbers, usage is 
nearly equally divided, and as the matter now stands, in some cases the one fimn 
seems to be preferable, and in some, the other. In this construction, as in some 
odiers where no impropriety is involved, euphony and taste seem to govern. This 
much is certain — neither form can be justly condemned, on the ground of either 
anlhority or propriety. — See App. VIII. 

705. An adjective is placed after its substantive — 

1. Generally when it qualifies a pronoun ; as " We saw him faint and weary.** 
8. When other words depend on the adjective ; as, " A man sick of the palsy" 
— " A pole ten feet long." 

3. When the quality results from the acdon expressed by a verb ; as, " £xtrav« 

agance make^a man poor'' — ^"Virtue makes a poor man happy.** 

4. When the adjective is predicated of the substantive ; as, " Qod is good^' — 

" We are happy" — " He fcho is good is happy'* — •* lie looks feeble** — 
" To jday is pleasant" — " That he should fail is strange." 

706. In many cases, the adjective may stand either before or after its substantive, 
and sometimes, especially in poetry, and in connexion with an infinitive or partici- 
ple, at a considerable distance from it In all these, the variety is so great that tsa 
rales can provide for them. Care, however, sboxLld be taken \o -^Wft ^iofc ^>p«aiN% i 
where it/i mladon to the sabsfnntive will be clear axiA xvatwra^, %iA \\» xdbwJm% 

90bcpvc 

13 
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EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Correct the errors in the folIcminGr ■cntences. and gi\-e a reaacm fbribedaiB^f*. 

These kind of books can hardly be got. I have not been froa 
home this ten days. We walked two mile in half an hcror. I 
ordered six ton of coal, and these makes the third that has ted 
delivered. This lake is six fathom deep. The garden wall is fiit 
rod long ; I mpa^sured it with a ten-foot pole. Twenty heads rf 
cattle ])a«sed alonir the road. It is said that a fleet of six sails lin 
just entered the bay. That three pair of gloves cost twelve shiDini;* 
— (159-2) A man who is prudent and industrioQ^ will, by ^ht-j 
means, increase his fortune. Charles formed expensive habits, lad 
by those means became poor. If you are fond of those sort of thingi 
you may have them. — (^80) There was a blot on the first or SM- 
ond pages. The first and second verse are better Aan the third and 
fourth. 

(687) Come (jui^k and do not hinder us. Time passes swift 
though it appears to move slow. We got home safely before dftA 
and found our friends sitting comfortably around the fire. The host 
glides smooth over the lake. Magnesia feels smoothly. Open tHe 
door widely. The door is painted greenly. 

(688) Hand me that there pen, for this here one is worse than all 
Them books were sold for a lesser price than they cost. 

(692) * " For beast and bird ; 
Theiie to their gra88\' conch, those to their nef^s, repair." 

" Night's shadows hciice. from thence the morning's shine ; 
That bright, tliis dark, this earthly, that divine." 

(694) That very subject which we are now discussing is still 
involved in mystery. This vessel, of which you spoke yesterday, 
sailed in the evening. 

(698-700) That merchant is the wealthiest of all his neighbors. 
China has a greater population than any nation on earth. That ship 
19 larger than any of its class. There is more gold in California than 
in iiny part of North America. The birds of Brazil are more beau- 
tiful than any in South America. Philadelphia is the mijst regular 
of any city in Europe. Israel loved Joseph more than aJl.his 
children. Solomon was wiser than any of the ancient kings. 

(701, 702) A more worthier man you can not find. The nightin 
gale's voice is the most sweetest in the grove. A worser evil yet 
awaits us. The rumor has not spread so universally as we snppo^* 
I^raw that line more perpendicular. This figuTc is. a. tmr« ^MffecK 
circJe than thtit in. He is far from being so pv.T^o,cx baV^v \)kvk^a>gaV 
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THE ARTICLE AND ITS NOUN. 

707. Rule III. — 1 . The article a or a^ is put before 
common nouns in the singular number, when used indefi- 
HiTELY ; as, " A man" — ** An apple ;" that is, " any 
man" — ^^any apple." 

2. The article the is put before common nouns, cither 
singular or plural, when used definitely ; as, " The sun 
rises"—" The city of New York." 

[See Etymology of the Article 183.] 
708. A common noun, in the singular number, without an article 
or limiting word, is usually taken in its widest sense ; as, " Man is 
mortar* — »' Anger is a short madness." 

709. The is sometimes used before a singular noiui, to pnrticalarizc a species or 
class, vrithout Hi)ecifyiug any individnal nnder it: ap, fltc oak, the rose, the horse, 
the raven, meaning not any particular oak, rose, horse, or raven, but the class, 
■o called, in a general sense. In such cases, whether tlie noun is used to denote a 
cdass or an individual, can be determined only by the seunr^ as in the following 
examples : " TJie oak produces acorns" — " The oak was struck by lightning." — 
" The horse is a noble animal" — " The horse ran away." — " The lion shall eat 
straw like the ox'' — " The lion tore tl^e ox in pieces." — " The night is the time for 
lepose" — •' The night was dark." 

710. Every article belongs to a noun, expressed or understood, 
except as in (714 and 715). 

711. Av hen several nouns are combined in the same construction, the article is 
commctiJy expressed with tlie first, and understooil with the rest; as, " The men, 

y women, and children, are expected." But when emi^hasif, or a different form of 
Mfac article, is required, ^ article is prefixed to each ; as, " The men, the women, 
andlhc childrrn, are expected" — "A hor^e and an ass." 

712. But when several nouns in the same construction ore disjunctively con- 
nected, the article mast be repeated ; as, " The men, or tlie women, or the children, 
are exp<!cted." 

713. The is commonly put before an adjective used as a noun ; as, '• The right- 
eous is more excellent than his neighbor." Also before adjectives in the superla- 
tive degree, when comparison is iinj»lied (213) ; as, " Gold is the moat precious of 
the metals." But when comparison is not imf>Iied, the sniKjrlative is either witlioul 
on article, or has a or an procedinsr it; as, ">I mo.< exc'-Uent man." 

714. The is sometimes put iiiteiutively before atljectivort and aflverhs in the oora- 
parativc desree ; as, " l^he higher the mountain, the cohler its top'' — " Thp faster 
he goes, the s^xmer lie stops.'' Thus used, it performs the function of uu adccrh, 

715. An adjertive ;)]Hoed a/ter its noun as an ep\thoA. coatovwv^n; "\\"aa ^\o. vjSvv^^ 
Or baton it; as, "Alexander tJic Great"—" Charles the Fijth." T\\\^ y£vb.^\3» 

coaadnvd «« mvort*^ for "The grent Alexandw," "TV« ^W^ C\vw\\s^r c«,\rs 
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^lIi|.«*i^«, fur " AU'xantkr. tlie cn^ai [ronqneror]." •• Charies, the fifth [empenroTAl 

niiiiii-;." 

■: .li. .1 i.r tni is «»inriiiniH put Ufon; the aciycctives^nr, hundred, tluMtani.fA' 

low.ii by a plural lunin ; uf. " J /»vr im-n"- — " A hundred seres" '*Atkimd 

niili>." Ill sui'h ra.-Hs. tlic a«l>('live niid iicnni may be considered as a oompood 
ti rill. ixj'r.-s>iiiu' one {wnzwawW, and having tlie constmctian <jf s ooUecdrsi 
iV.M . ( ir ihf «aj«tiiv«' may lie nMni«.««l as a collective noon (207), and ihe 

liilinwiiiL' LMivrriHilhy I'/'. uiuIorrtfKMl; as. "^ few [of J men" **A hundred [oQ 

atTi->." &<•. This is •■viili-ntly tlio nmstrwnion of larger aumben* thas> wcnewr 
Kiiy. " A itiillion iloUars." hut. " A inillion of dolIarH." 

717. \Vh.Mi tw«» (ir incin- ail.Kvtivoft belong to the »ame noun, the ailideofAe 
noun ill |iiii with thi' iirst adjiiiivr. hnt not whli the rest; as, "^ fvyf and sick 
nis«'."' ihiit is. oitf n»s<*. |iarily red oiid partly white. But, 

7 1 i*. When l\v(i or iM:)n- ailjci'tivcs Ix^lnng each to a different object of the was 
1K1IIU-. thf ariicli* ol' the iiouit Is put with each ac^jective ; as, " A red and a wUh 
n»s«""'= •' A n-d n>s<' and a white ro.»«e," that is, tvro roses, one red and the flrter 
white. 

71U. Th«.' sami» niiiarii applii's to the demonstrative, that ; as, " That great lad 
jiTood iiiaij" — -•■ That L:r»*at and that tr(XKl man." 

7*J>). So also wh*-n two or luon^ epithets) follow a noun, if both designate the MM 
|MTsoii. the article precedes the first only. If they designate different perBonfl,diB 
artirli' must precede ea(*h ; thus. " Joluison, the bookseller and stationer," metis 
one man, who is Inith a IxKikseller and a stationer; bnt, " Johnnon the bocAfleOen 
and Ihv .xtalion'.'r," means two men, one a bookseller, named Jolmson, and the oclvr 
a stationer, not named. 

7'Jl. W'luMi two nouns after a word implying comparison, refer to the samepo^ 
Kon. or thiuL'. the last must wunt tlu; article; as, " He is a better soldier than states- 
man.'' Hut wImmi they refer to different persons, tlie last most have tlie article; M 
" lie is a hcitcr soldier than a statesman [would be]." 

Tiri. Tlu.' artichi a, before llu! adjf.'Ctives^^jr and liltle, renders tlie meaning /xvr- 
tire ; as, " A few men can do that'' — " He deserves a little credit." But witboat 
tlie article tin; meaninjr is nv fenfire ; as. " Few men can do that" — " He deaervei 
liUle cn'dit." 

7523. In th»; U-anslation of tlie Scriptures, and some otlier writings of lliat time, iht 
is often used bcfon- nhirh : as, " That wortliy name by me which ye are called''— 
** Tlie which when I had seen." — Butiynn. 

724. The article is tronerally omitted before proper nainett, abstract noun*, and 
namtis of r'uhn'n, vices, tirls, srirucPH, Sic. when not restricted, and such other noans 
as are of themstilves so manifestly definite as not to require it ; as, " Christmax is in 
Dcrrmher" — " Jj)iric and mathematics arc important studies" — " Truth is mighty." 
Still <x.*rtain pro[>cr names, and names used in a certain way, have the article pre- 
fixed ; as, " The y1//>.s"— - The lihine'—'^ The Azore.<"—" Tlw immortal Wash- 
ington' — ' He wjiH a Juknson, of the family of Mc Jokmons, in England." 

rOSlTIGN OF THE ARTICLE. 
72'). Thv artidc is (•oinmonly placed before its noun; as, ".A 
man'" — " The man."' 

■* 726. If the noun is aualiiled by an ai\jcc\ivc A^eforc \v.\3Dfc ^x^ic^ vracntek^ 
Clljective: as. " A sroml man'' 
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727. Bat the article ibllows the adjectives, all^ finch, many, what, both ; and all 
'• B^jcctives preceded by too, so, as, or hoiv ; as, " AJl the men'' — " tiuch a man" — 

"Many a man"—" What a man"—" Both the m(-n"— " Too great a man"—" So 
great a man" — " As gi-eat a man" — " IIow great a man." 

728. When the adjective follows the noun, not as an epithet, the article remains 
^' before the noon, and the adjective is without it : as, " A man destitute of principle 
'■ fhoald not be tmsted." For an adjective as an epithet, sec (715) above. 

NoTK. — The use of the article is so varied, that the best general rule is to study 
what the sense requires, both as to its proper use and position. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Change, or omit, or insert tlie article, where necessary, and g^ve a reason for so 
doing : — 

(707—1 and 2) A country aroand New York is beautiful in a spring. 
A life of the modern soldier is ill represented by heroic fiction. Earth 
existed at first in the state of chaos. An ao[e of chivalry is jojone. A 
crowd at the door was so great that we could not enter. The large 
number of foreigners was present. 

(708) The fire, the air, the earth, and the water, are four ele- 
ments of the philosophers. Reason was given to a man to control his 
passions. A man was made to mourn. The gold is corrupting. The 
silver is a precious metal. 

(709) Horse is a noble animal. A lion is generous, a cat is treach- 
erous, a dog ft faithful. A horse-leech cries, ** Give, give," and a 
grave is never satisfied. The war has means of destruction more 
dreadful than a cannon or a sword. 

(712) Neither the man nor boy was to blame. A man may be a 
mechanic, or farmer, or lawyer, and be useful and respected ; but 
idler or spendthrift; can never be either. 

7^713) We should ever pay attention to graceful and becoming. The 
Tnemory of just is ^lessed ; but the. name of wicked shall rot. Best 
men are often those who say least. Your friend is a man of the most 
brilliant talents. Keep good and throw bad away. 

(716) Herod Great was distinguished for his cruelty ; Pliny younger 
for gentleness and benignity. Peter Hermit proposed his plan for 
recovering Jerusalem to Pope Martin II. The father of William 
Cowper, poet, was chaplain to George II. 

(717) A red and a white flog was the only one dis| 
tower. A beautiful stream flows between the old and^ 
A hot and cold spring were found in the same nei^ 
young and old man seem to be on good terms. The firsj. '"^i I 
book are difficult. Thomson the watchmaket anA \\\a*^e^^v. i^ 
one of the party, 

IS* 
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ellipsLi, for " Alexander, the great [conqaenir]/' " ChaxlM, die fifth [ eiupew r of dM 

namt*]." 

716. A or an IB sometimes put before the nAjectiveafgw, hundred, tkoutand, fcl* 
lowed by a plaral noun ; un, "A few men" — " A hundred acres'' — " A tkoutani 
miles." In such caries, the adjective and noon may be considered as a oompoond 
term, expressing one aggregate, and having the coDatmctkni of a c»Uective noon 
(790). Or tlic a<^ective may be regarded as a collective noon (S07), and die nom 
following governed by of, understood; as, "^ few [of] men" — **A hundred [o(I 
acres," &.c. This is evidently tlie construction of larger numbers ; thus^ we never 
say, " A millicm dollars," but, " A million of dollars." 

717. When two or more adjectives belong to the same ncfon, die artide of Ae 
noim is luit with die first nd}ectivc, but not with the rest; as, "^ redBiadvkiie 
rose," that is, one rose, partly red and pardy xhite. But, 

718. When two or more adjectives belong each to a different object of the same 
name, the article of the noun is put with each adjective ; as, " A red and a white 
rose"= " A red rose and a white rose," that is, two roses, one red and the other 
white. 

719. The same remark applies to die demonstrative, thai; as, " That great and 
good man'' =" That great and that good man." 

720. So also when two or more epithets follow a noun, if both designate the Mm< 
person, the article precedes the first only. If they designate different personSr the 
article must precede each ; thus, " Johnson, the bookseller and stationer," meaoB 
one man, who is both a bookseller and a stationer ; but, " Johnson the bookfleDen 
and Ifie stationer," mean.s two men, one a bookseller, named Jcdmson, and the dAnet 
a stationer, not named. 

721. When two nouns after a word implying comparison, refer to the samepfl^ 
son, or thing, die last mu»t want tiie article ; as, " He is a better soldier than states- 
man." But when they refer to different persons, the last must have the article; a* 
" He is a better soldier than a statesman [would be]." 

722. The article a, before the adjectives^fr and li/tle, renders the meaning post' 
the ; as, " A few men can do that" — " He deserves a litde credit." But without 
the article die meaning is ncgnthe ; as, " Feiv men can do that" — " He deserves 
lUtle credit." 

72,3. In the translation of the Scriptures, and some other writings of that time, tii 
is often used before trkich ; as, " That worthy name by mc which ye are called"— 
" The which when T had seen." — Bunyan. 

724. The article is generally omitted before proper names, abstract nouns, and 
names of virtne^i, vicea, arts, sciences, &c., when not restricted, and such other noona 
as are of diemselves so manifesdy definite as not to require it ; as, '' Christmas is in 
December" — " Ij)gic and mathematics are important studies" — " Truth is mighty." 
Still certain proper names, and names used in a certain way, have the article pre- 
fixed ; as, " The Alps"—" The Rhine''—'' The Azores"—" The hnmortal Wash- 
ington" — " He was a Johnson, of the family of /Ac Johnsons, in England." 

POSITION OF THE ARTICLE. 

725. The article is commonly placed before its noun; as, ".A 
man'' — " The many 

C 726. If the noun w Qualified by. an adjec^ve "before \\,^eDft «tC»^<^iKabtakte 
"" OBf '' A good man." 
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727. But the article follows the adjectives, all., such, many, what, both ; and all 
adjectives preceded by too, so, as, or Jwir ; as, " All the men'' — " Such a mau" — 
" Many a mKa"^'*What a man"—" Both the mm"—" Too great a man"—" So 
great a man" — " As great a man"' — " Iloir great a man." 

728. When the adjective follows the noun, not as an epithet, the article remains 
beft)re the noon, and the adjective is without it; as, " A man destitute of principle 
shoald not be tmsted." For au adjective as an epithet, see (715) above. 

NoTK. — The use of the article is so varied, that the beet general rule is to study 
what the sense requires, both as to its proper use and position. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Change, en* omit, or insert the article, wlicre necessary, and give a reason for so 
doing : — 

(707-1 and 2) A country aroanil New York is beautiful in a spring. 

A life of the modem soldier is ill represented by heroic fiction. Earth 

existed at first in the state of chaos. An age of chivalry is gone. A 

crowd at the door was so great that we could not enter. The large 

number of foreigners was present. 

(708) The fire, the air, the earth, and the water, are four ele- 
ments of the philosophers. Reason was given to a man to control his 
passions. A man was made to mourn. The gold is corrupting. The 
silver is a precious metal. 

(709) Horse is a noble animal. A lion is generous, a cat is treach- 
erous, a dog & faithful. A horse-leech cries, ** Give, give," and a 
grave is never satisfied. The war has means of destruction more 
dreadful than a cannon or a sword. 

(712) Neither the man nor boy was to blame. A man may be a 
mechanic, or farmer, or lawyer, and be useful and respected ; but 
idler or spendthrift; can never be either. 

'/X713) We should ever pay attention to graceful and becoming. The 
inemory of just is ^lessed ; but the. name of wicked shall rot. Best 
men are often those who say least. Your friend is a man of the most 
brilliant talents. Keep good and throw bad away. 

(716) Herod Great was distinguished for his cruelty ; Pliny younger 
for gentleness and benignity. Peter Hermit proposed his plan for 
recovering Jerusalem to Pope Martin II. The father of William 
Cowper, poet, was chaplain to George II. 

(717) A red and a white flag was the only one displayed from the 
tower. A beautiful stream flows between the old and new mansion. 
A hot and cold spring were found in the same neighborhood. The 
young and old man seem to be on good terms. The first wvd ^e.Q.QfcA. 
book are difficnJ^ Thomson the watchmaket anA tVfe *^e^^«t \fi»^ 
one of the party. 

13» 
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(721) A man may be a better soldier than a logician. There k 
much truth in the savina^ that fire is a better servant than a master. 
He is not so good a j^oet as an historian. 

(7*2*2) It is always necessary to pay little attention to bndness. A 
little respect should be paid to those who deserve none. Let die 
damst'l abide with us few days. Are not my days a few ? A few 
men of his age enjoy so good health. 



A PRONOUN AND ITS ANTECEDENT. 

729. Rule IV. — Pronouns agree with the vx>rd$ for 
which they stand in gender^ number^ and person; as, "All 
that a man hath will he give for Aw life." — " A tree is known 
by its fruit." 

SPECIAL RULES. 

730. Rule 1. — Wheft. a pronoun refers to two or mort 
words taken together, and of different persons, it becomes plu- 
ral, and prefers the first person to the second, and the second 
to the third ; as, ''^ John and you and J will do (mr duty,** 

Rule 2. — When a pronoun refers to tv)o or more toords in 
the singular taken separately, or to one of them exclusively, i^ 
must be singular ; as, " A clock or a watch moves merely as 
it is moved." 

Rule 3. — ^ut if either of the words referred to is plurdt 
the pronoun must be plural also ; as, " Neither he nor they 
trouble themselves,** 

731. Nouns are taken together when connected by and — sepa- 
rately when connected by or or nor, as above ; also after each, every, 
no, though connected by and ; as, ** Each book and each paper is in 
its place." 

732. When singalar nonne of different genders are taken separately, they can 

not be represented by a pronoun, for want of a singalar pronoun, common gender* 
except by a clumsy repetition of pronouns of the corresponding genders ; thus, " If 
any man or woman shall violate his or her pledge, he or she shall pay a fine." — 
The use of the plural pronoun in sach cases, though sometimes used; la improper; 
as, *• If any man or woman shall violate their pledge," &c. 

733. Pronouns referring to singnlar nouns or other words, of the common gen- 
der, (126), taken in a general sense, are oommoDiVy m«»c\]S«Qe\ «&, '^ K v^onet 

AnJdhve his cbild."^" Every person has his fauka:'— "ISooofc Ajok^wwb 
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hams^f." The want of a siiigalar personal iironoaa, comnK)n gender, is felt aim 
in this construction. 

734. A pronoun referring to a collective noun in the singular, ex- 
pressing many as one whole, should be in the neuter singular ; but 
when the noun expresses many as individuals, the pronoun should be 
plural ; as, ** The anny proceeded on its march." — ** The court were 
dudded in their opinions." 

735. A singular noun aAer the phrase ** many a," may take a pronoun in the 
plural, but never in the same clause ; as — 

"In Hawick twinkled viafty a light, 
Behind him soon tliei/ set in night." — W. Scott. 

736. The personal pronoun is sometimes used at the beginning of a sentence in- 
■lead of the word peison or persontt ; as, " He who" — " Tkey icho" — also " Tho$e 
who" — ^for " Tlie person or persona who." 

737. Pronouns representing nouns pcreoniiicd (129j, take the gender of the noun 
as a pernon ; as, " Nighly sable goddess, from fier ebon throne." But those repre- 
senting nouns taken metaphorically agree with them in their literal sense ; as, 
" Pitt was the pillar which in its strength upheld the state." 

738. It is improper in the progress of a sentence to denote the same person by 
pronouns of diflerent numbers ; as, " I labored long to make th£e happy, and now 
jfou reward me by ingratitude." It should be either " to make you happy," or 
*• Ihou rewardest*' (245). 

739. In the use of pronouns, when it woald be uno^ain to which of two or more 
antecedent words a pronoun refers, the ambip:uity may be avoided by repeating 
the noun, instead of using the pronoun, or by changing the form of the sentence ; 
dnu. " When we see the beautiful variety of color in the rainbow, we are led to 
oonoder it* cause" — better, " the cause oiihtt variety." 

POSITION OF PRONOUNS. 

740. The first and the second personal pronouns commonly stand instead of 
noons implied, but not expressed. Possessive pronouns, and the pronouns of the 
third i>erBon, are conomonly placed after the words to which they refer ; but some- 
times this order, especially in poetr^', is reversed. 

74 1. When words of different persons come together, the usual order of arrange- 
ment, in English, is to place the second person before the third, and the first person 
last ; as, " You and he and / are sent for." — " This matter concerns you or him or 



mer 



In connexion yv\\h these rules and observations, see also the observations on gen- 
der (128-134), on number (155-160), and on personal pronouns (240-253). 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In each sentence, state the words to w^hich the pronouns refer ; change the pxo- 
nouns vtrhich are wrong, and give a reason for the change : — 

(729) A per8on*8 success in life depends on vViftVC csAt^assii&x iS. 
tbejr shall aim at nothing, they shall certMnVy acVivcv^ TLQ(d[AXk%« "^ifc 
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trfiiir^i nrr not in its nuturi' fiivonibU- to happiness. Aman'srecol- 
lectiou-iMf till' pn<t rr^ulatf thfir anticipatiozLs of the futnre. Let 
rvfTv hnv im-^wiT fi»r th«'ins«'lves. Kucli of us had more than we 
waiiif 1. Kvrrv uiu- of vmi fhouM attrnr] to vonr own bnsines8(3Wi. 

• • a. 

(T.'*.i» 1) Di'H.-nntriji and wirruw iiiunifestfnl itself in his coimte- 
n«in««'. Mutli mid and h<'at have its extremes. You and vourftiend 
sill mill taki' ran' nt" thcuixilvrs. Vou and I must be dili^ntinyow 
studit-s. 

(7:;o v») .IdIiii ur Janus will fa\iir iis with their rompany. Om 
ox nihrr must rclinijni^h tlnir claim. Neither wealth nor honor ctn* 
f<Ts hHji|)in<v< on their vntarit's. — (731) Every plant an<l cveryflowf 
pnu-laims ilnir Makir's praise. Earh day and each hour bringstbeir 
eliaiincs. l*iivorl y and wc-alth have each their own temptatione. No 
tlu)nulii, no wonl, nt) action, ran escape in the jnd^ent, whether 
tln*y be «r«M)d or evil. 

(TIVJ) liCt every man and evt ry woman strive to do their best If 
anv Im»v (»r irirl shall nc'slect her duty, they shall forfeit their pliK. 
No lady (»r gentlennm would do a thin": S4) unworthy of them, ^i ■ 

(7:J:J) One shoid«l n«»t iliink too hiuhly of themselves. A teacher 
should alwavs con^iult the interest of her pupils. A parent's care fa 
her children is n(»t alwa^ recpiited. Wvery one shouki consider their 
own frailtii s. Let <'ach esteem others better than herself. 

(7:Jt) Tlie assembly lu'ld their meetinj^s in the evening. The 
court, in their wisdom, deei<ied otherwise. The regiment was gready 
reduced in their numl)er. Society is not alwavs answerable for tbe 
conduct of their members. The committee were divided in its opin- 
ions. The ])ublic are informed that its interests are secured. 

(737) The earth is my mother ; I will recline on its bosom. That 
freedom, in its fearless fliiiht, may here announce its glorious reign* 
Policy keeps coining truth in its mints, such truth as it can tolerate, 
and every die except its own it breaks and casts away. As time 
advances, it leaves behind bim the traces of its flight. 

(738) Though you are great, yet consider thou art a man. Care 
for thyself, if you would bave others to care for thee. If thoa wert 
not my superior, I would reprove you. If thou forget thy friend, can 
you expect that your friend will remember thee ? 

(739) One man may do a kindness to another, though he is bis 
enemy. John gave his friend a present which he highly valued. 

(741) I and my father were invited. An invitation was sent to 
me and George. You and I and James were to be of the party ; but 
neither I nor you nor he can go- 



■^ 
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THE RELATIVE AND ITS ANTECEDENT. 

742. Rule V.— TAe relative agrees with its antecedent 
in number and person; as, " Thou wfio speakesL" — " The 
book which was lost." 

[See Etymology, 255, &.C.] 

743. The nnmber of the relative can be determined only fnun the number of 
die antecedent. 

744. Who is applied to persons or things personified ; as, " The 
WUin who''* — ♦* TYiQ'fox who had never seen a lion.'* 

745. Which is applied to things and inferior animals — sometimes 
to children — to collective nouns in the singular, implying unity — and 
also to persons in asking questions. 

746. In the translation of the Bible, which \b applied to persons ; as, " Oar Father 
wku^ art in heaven." 

747. Which applies to a noun dcnotiug a person, when the cfuzracier, or tlie 
name merely ax a word, is referred to ; as, " He is a good writer, which is all he 
pnifisMes to be/' — " That was the work of Herod, which is bat another name for 
crnelty." 

748. That^ as a relative, is used after who or whith — 

1. After adjectives in the superlative degree — after the words very, same, and all^ 
— often afterno, ^ome, and any — and generally in restrictive clauses (268). 

8. When the antecedent includes both persons and things ; as, " The man and 
the horse thai we saw." 

3. After the interrogative wlio, and often after the personal pronouns ; as, " Who 

thfii knew him coald think so ?'" — "I that speak in righteousness." 

4. Generally w^hen the propriety of rvho or which is doubtful ; as, " The little 

child that was placed in the midst." 

749. The relatives who or which and that should not be mixed in a scries of rela- 
tive clanses having the same antecedent. Thus it is improper to say, " The man 
that met us and whom we saw." It slionld be, " who met us," or '■ that we saw." 

750. The relative refers sometimes to the idea expressed by an adjective, some- 
timefl to the infinitive. But this construction is rare. See examples (256). 

751. The relative in the objective case is often omitted ; as, " Here is the book 

I promised you." The relative in tlie nominative is hardly ever omitted except in 

poetry; eb— 

"In this, 'tis God — directs, in that, 'tis man." 

752. The antecedent is omitted before what (266), and generally before the com- 
pound relatives (273). It is sometimes understood, especially in poetry ; as — 

•• [He] who lives to Nature, rarely can be poor." 

753. Whfd should not be used for the conjunction that. Thus, •' I can not bfl^ 
lieve but what it is so," should be, " but that it is bo." A\90 \!lcve ^emoiisSx^tc^^jN 
Mboald not be need for the relative what ; aa, " "W e Bpe«^ tluil ^^ ^o>a« 

bettBT, ^wkal v^e do know." 
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tremes are not in its nature favorable to happiness. A man*8 recol- 
lections of the past ren^late their anticipations of the fatnre. Let 
every boy answer for themselves. Each of as had more than we 
wanted. Every one of you should attend to yonr own business (301). 

(730-1) Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his connte- 
nance. Both cold and heat have its extremes. You and yoar friend 
should take care of themselves. You and I must be diligent in your 
studies. 

(730-2) John tjr James will favor us with their company. One 
or other must relinquish their claim. Neither wealth nor honor con- 
fers happiness on their votaries. — (731) Every plant and every flower 
pn)claims their Maker's praise. Each day and each hour brings their 
changes. Poverty and wealth have each their own temptations. No 
thought, no word, no action, can escape in the judgment, whether 
they be gcxxl or evil. 

(732) Let every man and every woman strive to do their best If 
Any boy or girl shall neglect her duty, they shall forfeit their place. / 
No lady or gentleman would do a thing so unworthy of them, ^jf./' --« " 

(733) One should not think too highly of themselves. A teacher 
should always consult the interest of her ])upils. A parentis care for 
her children is not alwa^ requited. Bvery one should consider their 
own frailties. Let each esteem others better than herself. 

(734) The assembly held their meetings in the evening. The 
court, in their wisdom, decided otherwise. The regiment was greatly 
reduced in their number. Society is not always answerable for the 
conduct of their members. The committee were divided in its opin- 
ions. The public ore informed that its interests are secured. 

(737) The earth is my mother ; I will recline on its bosom. That 
freedom, in its fearless flight, may here announce its glorious reign. 
Policy keeps coining truth in its mints, such truth as it can toleratei 
and every die except its own it breaks and casts away. As time 
advances, it leaves behind him the traces of its flight. 

(738) Though you are great, yet consider thou art a man. Care 
for thyself, if you would have others to care for thee. If thou wert 
not my superior, I would reprove you. If thou forget thy friend, can 
you expect that your friend will remember thee ? 

(739) One man may do a kindness to another, though he is hia 
enemy. John gave his friend a present which he highly valued. 

(741) I and my father were invited. An invitation was sent to 

Kand George, Yon and I and James ^exe to >q« o{ xlcse v^jty ; but 
itr / Dor you nor he can go. 
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THE RELATIVE AND ITS ANTECEDENT. 

742. Rule V.— TAe relative agrees with its antecedent 
in number and person; as, " Thou wfio speakesL" — " The 
book which was lost." 

[See Etymology, 255, &c.] 

743. The nnmber of the relative can be determined only fnun the number of 
die antecedent 

744. Who is applied to persons or things personified ; as, ** The 
man who*^ — ♦* TWybar who had never seen a lion." 

745. Which is applied to things and inferior animals — sometimes 
to children — ^to collecrive nouns in the singular, implying unity — and 
also to persons in asking questions. 

746. In the translation of the Bible, which \b applied to persons ; as, " Oar Father 
which art in heaven." 

747. Which applies to a noan denotlug a person, when the character, or tlie 
name merely as a word, is referred to ; as, " He is a good toriter, vhich is all he 
professes to be.'' — " That was the work of Herod, which is but another name for 
cnielty." 

748. Tliat^ as a relative, is used after who or whith — 

1. After adjectives in the superlative degree — after the words very, same, and all-, 
— often aftern<7, some, and any — and generally in restrictive clauses (268). 

8. When the antecedent includes both persons and things ; as, " The man and 
the horse that we saw." 

3. After the interrogative wlio, and often after tlie personal pronouns ; as, " Who 

that knew him could think so V — *'Iihat speak in righteousness." 

4. Generally w^hen the propriety of ivho or which is doubtful ; as, " The little 

child that was placed in the midst." 

749. The relatives who or which and that should not be mixed in a series of rela- 
tive clauses having the same antecedent. Thus it is improper to say, " The man 
that met us and whom we saw." It should be, " who met us," or " that we saw." 

750. The relative refers sometimes to the idea expressed by an adjective, some- 
times to the infinitive. But this construction is rare. Sec examples (256). 

751. The relative in the objective case is often omitted ; as, " Here is the book 

I promised you." The relative in the nominative is hardly ever omitted except in 

poetry; as — 

" In this, 'tis God — directs, in that, 'tis man." 

752. The antecedent is omitted before what (266), and generally before the com- 
pound relatives (273). It is sometimes understood, especially in poetry ; as — 

" [He] who lives to Nature, rarely can be poor." 

753. What should not be used for the conjunction that. Thus, •• I can not be- . 

Ueve but wh/t h h 00," should be, " but that it is bo." A\so \3Icvc ^emsyasfa^vc^^ ft«*J 

gJknUd not be aeed for the relative what ; aa, " "W e epeo^ tKoJt ^^ ^o'>ems«% 

bettm', '*wkal nf-e do know." 
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trrmeft arc not in it:« nature favorable to happiness. A man*8TeooI' 
lertinns of the past reirulatP their anticipations of the future. Let 
everv bnv answer for th<*inselves. Kach of us had nnore than we 
waiitc'l. Kvcry one of you should attend to yonr own business (301). 

(730-1) Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his connte- 
nance. H(»lh c«»ld and heat have its extremes. You and yoar friend 
shouM take care f»f themselves. Vou and I must be diligent in your 
studies. 

(730-v>) .Inhii jir .lanifs will favor lis with their company. One 
or other must relintjuish their claim. Neither wealth nor honor con- 
fers happinos on their votaries. — (731) Every plant and every flower 
proclaims their Maker's praise. Each day and each hour brings tbeir 
clian;;es. Poverty and wealth have each their own temptations. No 
thought, no word, no action, can escape in the jnd«Tment, whether 
they be pMxl or evil. 

(73*2) liCt every man and every woman strive to do their best If 
any boy or ijirl shall neglect her dut}% they shall forfeit their place. / 
No lady or gentleman wt)uld do a thin^j so unworthy of them. ^ 'i'- 

(733) One should not think ttx> highly of themselves. A teacher 
should always consult the interest of her pupils. A ])arent's care for 
her children is not alwa^ recjuited. Bvery one should consider their 
own frailties. Ijct each esteem (»thers better than herself. 

(734) The assembly held their meetings in the evening. The 
court, in their wisdom, decided otherwise. The regiment was greatly 
reduced in their number. Societ}' is not always answerable for the 
conduct of their members. The committee were divided in its opin- 
ions. The public are informed that its interests are secured. 

(737) The earth is my mother ; I will recline on its bosom. That 
freedom, in its fearless flight, may here announce its glorious reign. 
Policy keeps coining truth in its mints, such truth as it can tolerate, 
and every die except its own it breaks and casts away. As time 
advances, it leaves behind him the traces of its flight. 

(738) Though you ore great, yet consider thou art a man. Care 
for thyself, if you would have others to care for thee. If thou wert 
not my superior, I would reprove you. If thou forget thy friend, can 
you expect that your friend will remember thee ? 

(739) One man may do a kindness to another, though he is bis 
enemy. John gave his friend a present which he highly valued. 

(741) I and my father were invited. An invitation was sent to 
me and George. You and I and James were to be of the party ; but 
anther 1 nor yon nor he can go. 
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THE RELATIVE AND ITS ANTECEDENT. 

742. Rule V. — The relative agrees with its antecedent 
in number and person; as, " Thou who speakest." — " The 
book which was lost." 

[See Etymology, 255, &c.] 

743. The nnmber of the relative can he determined only from the numher of 
the antecedent 

744. Who is applied to persons or things personified ; as, ** The 
man who*^ — ♦* The' fox who had never seen a lion/* 

745. Which is applied to things and inferior animals — sometimes 
to children — to collective nouns in the singular, implying unity — and 
also to persons in asking questions. 

746. In the translation of the Bible, ichick is applied to persons ; as, " Our Father 
which art in Iicaven." 

747. Which applies to a noan dcnotiug a person, when the chnrocter, or tins 
name merely nst a -wortl, is referred to ; as, " He is a good writer, irhich is all he 
profeases to be.*' — " That was the work of Herod, ichick is but another name for 
craelty." 

748. That, as a relative, is used after icho or ichfth — 

1. After adjectives in the superlative degree — after the words very, same, and a//, 
— often after no, some, and any — and generally in restrictive clauses (268). 

8. When the nntrce<leut includes both persons and tilings ; as, " The man and 
the horse thtU we saw." 

3. After the interrogative vho, and often after tlic personal pronouns : as, " Who 

that knew him could think so V — " I that speak in righteousness.'* 

4. G^erally when the propriety of icho or which is doubtful; as, "The little 

child that was placed in the midst." 

749. The relatives who or which and that should not be mixed in a scries of rela- 
tive clauses having tlie same antecedent. Thus it is improi>er to say, " The man 
that met ns and whom we saw." It should be, " who met us." or '• that we saw." 

750. The nJative refers sometimes to the idea exi)re8sed by an adjective, some- 
times to tlie infinitive. But this construction is rare. Sec examples (2.~)ti). 

751. The relative in the objective pase is often omitted ; as, " Here is the book 

I promised yon." The relative in tlie nominative is hardly ever omitted except in 

poetry; eb— 

" In this, 'tis God — directs, in that, 'tis man." 

752. The antecedent is omitted before what (266), and generally before the com- 
pound relatives (273). It is sometimes understood, especially in jKxjtry ; ua — 

" [He] who lives to Nature, rarely can be poor." 

753. Whrjt should not be used for the conjunction that. Thus, •• I can not be- 
lieve but what h in w," should be, " but that it Is so." X\so \3lcvc ^^rnvrnvta^LVv?^ 1>«A 
Mbtmkl not bo used for the relative what ; aa, " W c apefliJs. tluit ^^ ^o\a«W? 

better, ^wkai ^e do know." 



> n-hich had been erected." 
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POSITION OF THB RELATIVE. 

7.34. The relative is generally placed after its antecedent. 

T.'iri. To prt>v(>iit ambipruin-, the relative ahould be placed aa near ha anteoetat 
an }NiKsihl4>. and m that there can be no nooertamty respecting the word to wbidi 
ii n-li'n*. 

T.'ii;. In imHt iimtaiirct* the sense 'will be a nflScient guide in thk matter; dm 
" TIm'V nriiiovtHi their wives and children in wagons covered with the akbrndtA- 
ni:ils. irf.ich foninMl tlk-ir siinjilo habitations." Here the senae only can deteraui 
to which oi' till' three wurdf>. vasonn, sArtiu, or animals^ the relative whidi reftn 
Bui— 

7.'>7. When the antecedent can not be determined by the aentet it aboold bedl- 
tcmiincil by t)io jm^ition of the relative, which, as a general rule, shoold bdaogto 
the iJCRPCHt !int«><'fdent. Thur* — 

*• \Vc wjilkctl from the house to tlic barn 
'' We wnlkc<i t(» the bam from the house 

Hen* the relative vhich, as deterraincd by its position, refers, in the first aentenoe^ 
t(> hnrny nn<l in the RMtnid to houxe. ' *'""" — *' 

T.'iR. So iilst) when tlie nntrcedents denote the snme object, the one being in As 
anhjecl :in<l ihe dtlicr, in lh(t jTredic^nc. the relative takes Tthc peracm of the one 
next it : »'*, " I !iin the iiinn v/io commands j'oa" — not ** command yoa." If tie 
relative refer to /, the words nliould be arranged, '*Iirko command yon am da 
mini. IIen«'o — 

7r>0. A relative dnuse which modifies tlie subject shoold not be placed in the 
pn'dimlc ; tlius, " lie shoald not keep a horse that can not ride,'' ehoold be, " He 
that cnu nr)t ride, nhonld not keep a horse." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the follow inj? sentences, which are the relatives? What is the antecedent 
to which each refers ? Com^ct tliose which are wrong, and give the role, or tbe 
reason for tht^ change : — 

(744) Those which seek wisdom will certainly find her. This is 
the friend which I love. — (745) That is the vice whom I hate. The 
tiger is a beast of i)roy who destroys without pity. The conrt who 
gives cnrroncy to such manners should be exemplary. The nations 
who have the best rulers arc happy. Your friend is one of the com- 
mittee who was appointed yesterday. The family with whom I 
lived has left the city. — (747) His father set him up as a merchantf 
who was what he desired to be. If you intend to be a teacher, who 
you can not be without learning, 3'ou must study. 

(748) It is the best situation which can be got. That man was 
the first who entered. This is the same horse which we saw yes- 
terday. Solomon was the wisest king whom the world ever saw. 
The lady and the lapdog, which we saw at the window, have disap- 
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peared./' The man and the things which he has studied have not im* 
proved his morals. I who speak unto you am he. No man who 
respects himself would do so mean an action. 

(749) O Thou who hast preserved us, and that wilt still preserve us ! 
The man whom we met to-day, and that was at our house yesterday, 
is the same. O Thou that art, and who wast, and that art to come ! 

(752) I have sent everything what you ordered. All whosoever 

^^ame were made welcome. Everything whatsoever ye would that 

men should do to you, do ye even so to them. He whoever steals 

my purse steals trash. — (753) I can not believe but what you have 

been sick. It is not impossible but what you are mistaken. 

(755) The king dismissed his minister without inquiry, who had 
never before committed so unjust an action. 

(759) He needs no spectacles that can not see, nor boots that can 
not walk. Those must not exj)ect the sympathy of the diligent, who 
spend their time in idleness. 



(^ 



THE SUBJECT NOMINATIVE. 

760. Rule VI. — The mhjcct of a finite verb is ptU in 
the nominative; as, "J ain" — " Thou art" — " iZc is" — 
" They are"—*' Time flies." 

761. A finite verb is a verb in the indicative, potential, sabjonctive, or imperative 
mood. It is called Jinite, because lu these parts it is limited by person and num- 
ber. In the infinitive and partiriples, it is not so limited. 

763. The sabject of a finite verb (315) may be a noau, a pronoun, an infinitive 
mood (394), a participle used as a noan (462), or a clause of a sentence. All these, 
when tlie subject of the verb, arc regarded as the nominative. 

763. Every nominative, not ohsohite (769). or independent (773-775), or in appo- 
siiion (668), or in the predicate'. (795), is the subject of a verb, expressed or mider^ 
rtood. 

764. Tlie following sentence is wrong, because the nominative who has no verl^ 
to which it is the nominative, viz. : " These evils were caused by Catiline, tokot if 
he bad been punished, the republic would not have been exposed to so great dan- 
gen." Better — ^"If Catiline, hy irhom these evils were caused, had been pun- 
iikied," Sec. Hence — 

765. It is improper to use both a noun and its pronoun as the nominative to the 
flune verb ; thus, " The king he is just," should be, " The king is just." Except 
when the compound pronouns aro added to the subject for the sake of emphasis 
(249) ; ais " The king hivself has home.'' 

766. The nominative, especially in the answer to a question, and afler thanatm 
often hu the verb understood ; as, " Who said so ?"— " He [said so]."—- " JuMii 

than / [am} ; hat not so tall as jfou [are]." 
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together t have a verb in the jdural ; as, *^ James and Jn^ 
are here." 

779. Subf^Rntivcfl taken togt'tlicr are connected by oik/, expreoed or irate- 
dtncxi |95ri), nw in tlio examjilc. 

780. A mnpiilar nominative anH an objective, connected by tri7A» HDWtetiiWwhPt 
a plural yvrh \ ai*. *' Tlie diip with tlio Crew were lof<t." This constroctioD is inea- 
nect. and ulioald not be imitated. A mere adjunct of a substantive does not ciisi|i 
Hs number or coiiMtnitrtiuii. Either, tln'n. tlie verb should be singular, ** TheiU^ 
with the crew wajn lost." or, if the second sabHtantive is considered as beJoogingb 
the Mnbjet*t. it riionld be connected by and ; as, " Tlie riiip OHd the crew ttn 
lost." Hut, 

7dl. WlMjn substantives connected by and, denote one person or thing, die vdb 
is singular ; as. " Why /* dunf and oshcx proad ?'' — " The saint, the father, nd 
the hunbnnd. prnyn^ — Bnrnx. 

782. Sin^dar nounn^ precetled by em:k, erery, no, though connected by awi 
have the verb in the singular ; as. " Each book and each paper teas arranged"— 
" Every iniper and everj* book iras arranged" — " No book and no popif «'•' 
arranged." 

783. When a verb, having several nominatives connected by and, is placed fl/fcr 
the first, it agrees with that, and irt nnderstood to tlie rest ; as, 

" Forth in the pleasing rqrring 
Thy beaut t/ walks, thy tvnderne^i^, and lorey — Thoninon. 

784. When the substantives connected are of different ptr9ffM^ 
the verb in the plural prefers x\\e first to the second^ and the seooni 
to the third, " This can be ])erceived only in the pronoun (730-2). 

785. Rule 3. — Two or more substantives^ singular , t^tn 
separately y or one to the exclusion of the rest, have a verhi^ 
the singular ; as, 

** James or John attends*^ — ** Nt-ither James nor John attends'*'^ 
** John, and not [but not] James, attends" — ** John as well' as James 
attends'^ — " Not John, but James attends^'*'' &c. 

786. Nouns taken scpdrafeii/, are connected by or, nor, as well as, and a1»», 
&.C, A noun taken so as to exclude others, is connected willi them by soch phrases 
as and not, but not, not. &c. In such, the verb agrees with the subject aflbrmed 
d, and is understood with the others. 

NoTK. — Singular nouns connected by nor, sometimes have a plural verb- In 
that case, the verb denies equally of all, and nor is equivalent to and, connectiiig 
the nouns, and a negative which is transferred to, and modifies the verb; aii 
" Neither Moses, nor Minos, nor Solon, nor Lycurgus, were eloquent men,"— 
Acton.^=" Moses, and Minos, and Solon, and Lycurgus, were not Sequent men," 
or, "were ueitlier of them eloquent." This construction has not been generally 
noticed, but it ollt.'n occurs in the best writers. 

787. But when two or more substantives, taken separately, are of difierent nuiB' 
bers, the verb agrees with the one next it, and the plural subject is usually pkoed 
next the verb; as, "Neither the captain nor the sailors trere saved;" rtidft 
•* Ncidier the saikirs nor tlie /»•"-♦"«" tetis saved." 
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788. Rule 4. — When substantives, taken separately, are 
wf different persons, the verb agrees with the one next it; as, 
" James or I am in the wrong" — " Either you or he is mis- 
taken" — " I or thou art to blame." 

789. Though sentences are often fonncd according to this role, yet they are generally 
bucih and indegont. It is generally better to put the verb with the iirst substan- 
9ve, and repeat it with the second ; or to express the same idea by arranging the 
gntence di&rently ; as, ** James is in the wrong or I am," or, " One of us is in 
be -wrong" — " Either you are mistaken or he i»" — " I am to blame, or thou art." 
rhk remark is sometimes applicable also, when the substantives are of the same 
person, but different in number, and requiring each a different form of the verb ; as, 

* Sitber the captain or the sailors were to blame ;" otherwi5«, " Either the captain 
MM to blame, or the sailors vere." 

790. Rule 5. — 1. A collective noun, expressing many, as 
ONE WHOLE, has a verb in the singular ; as, " The company 
was large." 

791 — 2. But when a collective noun expresses many as 
individuals, the verb must be plural; as, "My people do 
QOt consider." 

792. It is sometimes difficult to determine whether a collective noun expresses 
wniiy or plurali/y. It is now considered generally best to use the plural, where 
die singular is not manifestly required. 

793. A nominative after '• many a" has a verb in the singular; as, " Full many a 
lower is bom," &c. 

794. Two or more verbs connected in tlie same construction as a compound pred- 
icate (627) have the same nominative ; as, " James reads and torites" — James 
neitfaer reads nor writes." 

795. But when verbs are not connected in tlie same construction, every verb 
■herald have ks own nominative. Tlie following sentence is wrong in this respect: 
** The w^hole is produced as an illusion of the first class, and hopes it will be found 
worthy of patronage ;" it should be, eitlicr, " He produces the wliole as an illusion," 
fcc., " and hopes,' &c. ; or, *' Tlic whole is produced." &c., " and he hopes," dec, 
mr, " and it is hoped," &c. 

For the Position of the verb and its stibject see (767), and also (741). 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 
What is the verb in each of the following sentences ? What is its subject t 
gee if they agree. If they do, give tlie rule and show how it applies. If they do 
not, change the vert) so as to agree with its nominative, and give the rule. Thus, 
fepes should be love, to agree with /. in the first person, singular. Rule — " A verb 
agrees," &c 

• (776) I loves reading. A soft answer turn away wrath. We is but 
of yesterday, and knows nothing. The days of man is as grass. Thou 
sees how little has been done. He dare not act otherwise. Fifty 
poonds of wheat produces forty pounds of flour. K -v^nsx^ cvl ^<(Air 
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ing objects cliarm the eye. So much of ability and merit are kUob 
found. A jurlicious arrangement of atadies facilitate improvementi 
Wud vou thert* ? Cirrnmstmiccs alters cases. There is sometimBi 
two or three of us. I, wlio are first, has the best claim. The derir 
vntion of thrsc words arc uncertain. Much does himum pride ni 
folly rc<|uirt' corrrction. To do gooil unto others are the duty of iIL 
To hv i^inorant of such things are now inexcusable. — (482) Sht 
nceils not trouble herself. The truth nec^ds not always be told. 

(777) Forty head of cuttle was sold in one hour. The ham 
was sent forwurd to en;rnge the enemy. The foot, in the meantinM^ ; 
was ])rei>arin;r for an attack. Fifty sail was seen approaching dft 
coast. Two dozen is as many as you can take. One pair vv ' 
spoiled; five pair was in gcxxl condition. 

' (778) Patience and diligence, like faith, removes mountainSi 
Life and death is in the power of the tongue. Anger and impatieace 
is always nnreasonuMe. Chit of the same mouth proceedeth blesang 
and cursin;j. .Idleness jin<l ignorance produces many vices. Tem- 
perance and exenrise ])reserves health. Time and tide waits fiwno 
man. Our wi.'lfun^ and security consists in unity. To profess regard 
and to act ditlerently marks a base mind. To be good and to seem 
gocxl is diHert?nt things. To do gcxxl and to shun evil is equally out 
duty. 

(781) That able scholar and critic have died. Your friend and 
patri)n, who w(;rc here yesterday, have called again to-day. 

(78*2) Every leaf, and every twig, and every drop of water, teem 
with life. Every man and every woman were searched. Each day, 
and hour, and moment, are to be diligently improved. No wife, no 
mother, no child, s(X)th(^ his cares. No oppressor, no tyrant, triumph 
there. 

(785) Either tlie boy or the girl were present. Neither pre- 
cept nor discipline arc so forcibfe as example. Our happiness or 
misery depend much u])on our own conduct. When sickness, infirm- 
ity, or misfortune, aflect us, the sincerity of friendship is tried. 
Neither ability nor inclination are wanting. A man*s being rich, or 
his being poor, do not affect his character for integrity. To do good 
or to get g(X)d arc e(|ually neglected by the foolish. 

(780) His lime, as well as his money and health, were lost in the 
undertaking. He, and not we, are to blame. James, and also his 
brother, have embarked for the gold region. Books, not pleasure! 
occupies his mind. He, and not they, are mistaken. 
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(787) Neither the scholars nor the teacher was present. Whether 
tbe subjects or the king is responsible, makes no difference. 

(788) Either he or I are willing to go. Neither thou nor he 
ntof age. You or your brother are blamed. Neither James nor 1 
liAS had a letter this week. Either Robert or his sons has met with 
great losses. Thou, or he, or John, art the author of that letter. 

(790) Stephen's i)arty were entirely broken up. The meet- 
mg were large and respectable. The people often rejoices in that 
'wbich will prove their ruin. The British parliament are composed 
of lords and commons. Congress consist of a senate and house of 
representatives. Never were any nation so infatuated. The noble 
army of martyrs praiseth thee, O God ! A great number of women 
were present. The public is respectfully informed. The audience 
was much pleased. The council was not unanimous. Congress 
have adjourned. 

(793) Many a one have tried to be rich, but in vain. Many a 
broken ship have come to land. 

(795) The letter from which the extract was taken, and came by 
mail, is lost. It was proposed by the president to fit out an expedi- 
tion, and has accomplished it. Our friend brought two loads to mar- 
ket, and were sold at a good price. The house which he built at 
great expense, and was richly furnished, has been burned down. 
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796. Rule IX. — The predicate substantive, after a 
verby is ptU in the same case as the subject be/ore it ; as — 

•»It is £" — " He shall be called Johri" — ** She walks a queen'* — 

•• I took it to be /?m" — ** He seems to be a scholar" — ** The opinion 

is, th€U he will live." Hence — 

Naie, Ab the sabjcct qf a verb can be only in the nominative (760) or objective 
(872) the predicate substantive can be only in the nominative or objective. 

797. Any verb may be the copula between the subject and the predicate snb* 
■tantive, except a transitive verb in the active voice. Bat those most commonly 
lued in this way are the verbs to be, to become, to seem, to appear ; intransitive 
vorbs of motion, position, &c., and passive verbs, denoting to call, name, style, 
appoint, ehooxe, make, esteem, reckon, and the like. 

798. The predicate substantive after a verb may be anything that can be the 
■0]!^ of a verb (762). 

7d9. The infinitive without a subject, or the participle of a co|H 

14* 
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ulative verb in a substantive clause, has a predicate substantive iAbi 

it in the nominative ; as — 

" To be tifoi-eifffier u a ilisadvaniagc." 
•' He was not known to be afoifigner." 
"Hin hcint; a foreisrner wart not known." 
" He wa8 miHiHHned of being a Joreigner." 
" We did not know hirt lieing [or, of bis being] a foreigner*' 
In all dicHc examples the wonX foreigner la the predicate nominative iftarttil 
or being, becauHC thetHi plira«;s bein^ only abridged dep^ident daoBM (651}i Ai 
predicate noun remaiort iu the same case after the clause is abridged M itml 
befcHie. Thus, '* He was not known to be a foreigner "=z** It w^as not known M 
he va» a foreigner." As, tlicn. in the latter Horm, foreigner is in the noado^ 
under the rule, it remains the same iu tlic abridged form, and so of the odis 
examptes. But wlien we say, " For liim to be a foreigner" or, " We did ■! , 
know him to be 9^ foreigner" (396), him^'m both examples, is the subject of tei^ 
wdA foreigner the objective, according to the rule. — See App. 

POSITION. 

800. Tbe usual position of tbe predicate substantive is after As 
verb, as that of the subject is before it, and this is always the onhr 
of construction. But in both the direct and the indirect questioD, 
and in inverted sentences, its place is often different ; thus, ** Waoii 
he ?" — ** We know not who he is'' — "Is he a studext ?" — *'Heii 
the same that he was" — " The dog it was that died" — ** A viAsk 
was to all the country dear" — "Feet was I to the lame" — *'Fir 
other SCENE is Thrasymene notr." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentences, which is the copulative verb ? — what is its saliJaotT 
— ^what the predicate substantive ? Correct where it is wrong, and give die retaoB 
for the correction. Thus, me is the predicate substantive, and should be J, becsa* 
the subject it is in the nominative. RnU — " The predicate," tec 

(796) It is me. It was me who wrote the letter, and him who 
carried it to the post-office. I am sure it could not have been her. 
It is them, you sftid, who deserve most blame. You would probt- 
bly do the same thing if you were him. I understood it to be ha* 
It may have been him, but there is no proof of it. 

Whom do you think he is? Who do you think him to bel 
Whom do men say that I am ? She is the person who I understood 
it to be. He is the man whom you said it was. Let him be whom 
he may. Can you tell whom that man is ? Is it not him whom 
you thought it was ? 
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THE OBJECTIVE GOVERNED BY VERBS. 

801. Rule X. — A transitive verb in the active voice 
governs the objective case; as, " We love Aim." — "He loves 
^.»»_« Whom did they send?" 

802. The infinitive mood, a participle used as a noon, or part of a 
^pHitence, may be the object of a transitive verb, as well as a noun or 
||lummn; as, "Boys love to play,^^ — **I know who is thereJ'^ — "I 
with (hat they were vnsey — " You see how few have returned J*^ 

SPECIAL RULES. 

803. Rule 1. — An intransitive verb does not govern an oih 
jective case. Thus — 

'• Repenting him of his design," should be, ** Repenting of his de- 
sign." Still, a few anomalies of this kind are to be found ; as, ** They 
laughed him to scorn." — ''The manliness to look the subject in the 
Cu».'* — " Talked the night away." 

804. Rule 2. — Intransitive verbs in a transitive sense (375) 
^[overn the objective case ; as, " He runs a race.'* — " They live 
a holy lifer 

805. To diifl usage may be referred each expressions as the following : " The 
fanoks ran nectar." — " The trees wept gums and balms" — " Her lips blash deeper 

veeU," &;c. 

806. To this role also belongs the objective after cavsatives (375-3) ; as, " He 
stage." — " John walks his horse." — " He works him hard," &c. Such er- 

pUJMkwiH, however, as " Grows com" are inelegant, and should be avoided. 

807. Rule 3. — IntraTisitive verbs do not admit a passive 
Voice, except when ttsed transitively (375). Thus — 

'•lam purposed" — "I am perished," should be, »*I have pur- 
posed*' — " I am perishing." But we can say, ♦* My race is run^ 
liecBiue run is used transitively. In such expressions as "I am re- 
solved*' — '* He is deceased'^ — ♦* He is retired from business" — " We 
«r« determined to go on," &c., if regarded as correct, the participle 
u used as an adjective. It is more correct, though not more common, 
to tay, •* I have resolved" — " He has retired," &c. 

808. A transitive verb in the active voice, without an object, either has an object 
ndenlood, or is used intransitively (323). 

809. Rule 4. — A transitive verb does not admit a preposi' 

tioH after it; thus, '' I must premise with a few observations." 

I will not allow of it." Omit with and of. 
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810. Rule 5. — VerL.^, 
coNSTiTi'TK, and the liL 
the DiuKC'T, denoting thf* 
iNiniiKCT, dvnutlng thv ' 
named ///;// JoJi7i.** — " 1 .. « .^ 
" Tlu'V made* it a book." — - 

m 

PI 1. In such j«ciitoiicci, in the r*'- 
Ami ihi? iiulirect remaina as the !»•*••• 
llulo I X. TIius, " He \vai« uamed .'•" 
mudti u hitok. ' 

81 -J. BcMJiioa the immediate ohy^ 

mote ohjfct lietween the immediaU . 

dcrHtiM)ii : 118. " John gave ME a bonk " 
pn>iNi5itk»i niuHt be expressed: as. " 
used ure such as signify to ask^ tea- . 
and nmic olhcrH. 

813. TheM) verbs properly take th> 
sahject in the paamve, and the remi>i- 
goveni(*d by a prcpontion, expreatied > 
me or t<» vu:." 

814. In lorxie composition, howcw.'. 
sabject, aiul tlic immediate remains in 
as, "/ was promised a book" Thi- 
donblc construction in the passiveibut i. 

PC'S. 

815. As the nominative and t}i- 
the arrangement of the sentence sli 
from the other. The nominative 
the objective follows it. Thns, *• 
both) of these should be a pronouii. 
obscurininr the sense, and sometimo 
emphatic })y being placed first ; as, 

816. When the objective is a rrl:- 

precedes both the verb and its nomin: 

saw is dead." — »» Whom did you sen- 

817. The objective should not, if posablp. ' 
vening clauses. Thus. " We could not disco: 
quality of the metal." Bettor, " We coold ni ,^' 
the quality of the metal." 

EXERCISES TO BE C 
In the following sentences, correct the errors - '^ 
reaaoD for the change. Parse the aentencca c 
^^"•aae governed by loves. Rtde, « A tmidteve -^ 
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8S0. Ai ft general rale. U in oonndcred inelegaiit to oonnect ddier anicdve tnfr |m 
iirive verb and a prcpoation, or two prepontkniB with the same olgect Tboik *I w^^ 
wrote to and warned him." Better, ** I wrote to htm, and teamed kirn" So. * Ofim, I tr 
and through Af m, and to Aim. are all things." Not of, and through, and to Ua, Ia l|g;( 

821. Thii general mlc is bo little regardcxl, even by the beat writers, Aiatk fat \^ 
matter of doabt whether it fhonld any longer retain a place in oar grammsra II 
many inmaucen, at It^ait, the form of speech condenmed by the role is cleaziybeMC 
in n.'Rpoct of perspicaity, brevity, and strength, than that which it recommendisiBfl 
in soch caaes it ahonld be adopted. In Bome cases, again, as in the above ezaznpfa^ 
the fall form is better than the ellipticaL In this matta*, every one mast be gdifaf 
by liii« taKte and jadgment, avoiding eqnall}' obacarity and hanhneas. 

82*2. When the prepositions /o, aU in, stand before names of placet, 
th^Tollowing usage should be carefully observed, viz. : — 

1. To — is ased after a verb of moticm toward ; as, ** He w^ent to Spain." Batk 

is omittcfl before homr ; as, " Go Jumie" ' 

3. At — iM \wcd before names of houtter, villages, tovrrt^, and foreign cUin ; mi, 
• "lie rcHidea nt tl»e Mansion 'Hoase"— •* At Saratoga Springs"— "i^ 

Lisbon." 

3. In — is ased before names of countries and large cities ; as, '* He lives ia Eaf' 

land'—" Tn London"—" In New York." Bat at is ased before Ae 
names of places and lai^e cities after the verbs touch, arrive, land, waA 
frequently after the verb to he ; as, "We touched at Liverpool, and, after 
a short pamage, laudod at New Orleans.'* — " I wiis ot New York/' 

4. In speaking of one's residence in a city, ai is nsed before the No., aad in be- 

fore tlie xtreet ; as, " He resides at No. ." — •' He lives in State street" 

When both are mentioned together, die preposition is commonly ander 

stood before tlic last ; as, " He lives at No. , State street," rar "He 

lives in State street, No. ." 

823. The preposition is fre<iuently understood, as follows : — 

1. A preposition expressed with the Brst noan or pronoon of a series, may 1* 

nnderulOod to the rest : as " Be kind to John and James and Mary^ 
8. When the remote object of a verb, governed by a preposition, is placed be- 
tween the verb and its immediate object, the preposition is often omitted; 
as, " Giire vie your hand." — " Bring me a chair.'* — " Get me a book'' (812). 
3. 7V> is commonly omitted after like, near, nigh ; as, ** Like his father"— "A^W 

a river,*' Ac. ; and of frequently after worthy and vnworthy. 
824. Sometimes the antecedent term of a preposition, and sometimes the sabfle- 
qnent (539), is omitted. Thus, the antecedent : " [T say] in a word."— " AH fltofl 
know me [reckoning] from the least to the greatest.'' The subsequent: "There 
is a man I am acquainted with" — that is, with whom I am acquainted. The aob- 
sequent is always omitted when it is the antecedent to a compound relative (273); 
OH, •• Give it to whoever will take it." 

SS.*). The phrases, in vain, in secret, at first, at last, in short, on high, and the 
like, may either be parsed together as adverbs, or the noun may be supplied, and 
each word parsed separately ; as, " In a vain manner" — " In a secret place" to- 
The phrase in a icord has the preceding term of relation understood ; as, •' [Toaayl 
in a word." 
826. Adverbs representing adverbial phrases, ending with a preposition, govMB 
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foHowiDg, in the objective ; na, " Maugre bell," that ia " in spite cfhtSl," — 
ffiZtoit. 

887. Thoagh words denoting weig/it, measvre^ &c., are evidently governed by a 
yvepoaition, yet, as it is for the most port nnderstood, it is better to dispose of soch 
Mns by the following — 

SPECIAL RULE. 

828. Rule. — Nouns denoting time, value, weight, or 
lliASURE, are commonly put in the objective case, ititkout a 
pfverning word ; as — 

•* He was absent six months last year,"'' — ** It cost a shilling,^* — 
'•It is not worth a cenV — ** It weighs a pound.*^ — " The wall is six 
feet high, and two feet thick." 

This may be called the objective of tifne, vahie, &c., as the case 
nay be. 

829. Nonns denoting time how long are generally without a preposition ; as, " He 
I ten years old." Also nouns denoting time wh^'n, in a general or indefinite way ; 
•, ** He came last week" But nouns denoting the time when, definitely or with 
lecinon, generally have the propositbn expressed *, as, '* Ho came last week, on 
Vednesday, in the evening" 

POSITION. 

830. Prepositions should be placed before the words which they 
pvern, and as near to them as possible ; but never before Uiat as a 
"elative. 

831. Whom and which are sometimes governed by a preposition at some dis- 
UQKse after them ; this, however, should be avoided as much as possible. Thus. 

That is the man whom I gave the letter to" Generally better thus — *' to whom 
'. gave the letter." 

832. The preposition with its regimen should be placed as near as 
XMsjble to the word to which it is related. , 

833. Under this rule there is liability to error only in the case of pronouns and 
position. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In Ae fiilkiwing sentences, point out the prepocdtion, and the word governed by 
iL Correct the errors, and give a reason for the change. Parse the sentences when 
oonected:— 

(818) To who will you give that pen ? That is a small matter 
between yon and I. He came along with James and I. He gave 
the book to some one, I know not who. — (831 ) Who does it belong to ? 
The book which I read that story in is lost. 

(822) I have been to Boston^ They live in Saratoga Springs. 
We (bached in Liverpool on our way for New York, He Kaa he«GL 
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to home for aome days. He lives at Hudson street, in No. 43. We 
remained in a village in the vicinity of London. 

(823) Be Ro good as lend to me your grammar. Gret to lam a 
book like that. Ask of me that question again. This has tavf^lQ 
me a lesson which I will always be mindful of. Pay to me wkt 
you owe to me. I shall be pleased to do to him a kindness. Will 
you do to me a favor ? 

(830) The nature of the undertaking was such as to render lie 
progress very slow of the work. Beyond this period the arts ciB Mt 
be traced of civil society. 

The wrong positioa of the preposUion and its regimen oAen produoei iiujhi 
croas sentenccH. The fuUowing are a specimen : — 

Wanted a young man to take care of some horses, of a religioM 
turn of mind. The foUo^nng verses were written by a young mn 
who has long lain in the grave, for his own amusement. A pnbGc 
dinner was given to the inhabitants, of roast beef and plom-poddiiig* 
I saw that the kettle had been scoured, with half an eye. He rode 
to town, and drove twelve cows, on horseback. The man was dig- 
ging a well, with a Roman nose. 



k 
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834. Rule XII. — Certain words and phrases should be 
followed by appropriate prepositions. 

The following list may be osefal for reference i-^ 



Abhorrence of. 
Aboand in, icith. 
Abridge from. 
Absent from. 
Access to. 
Accommodate to. 
Accord toith. 
Accuse of. 
Aoqaalnt toith, 
Acqait of. 
Acquiesce in. 
Adapted to. 
Adetiuate to. 
Adhere to. 
Adjudge to. 
Admonish o/*. 
Address to. 
Admission (access) to, 
Adaduum (i 



Advantage over, cf. 

Affinity to, tcitk. 

Afkctkmfor. 

Agree tcitk a person; to a propodtknb 

from anotbor; upon a dung among 

themsdves. 
Agreeable to. 
AUode to. 

Alter to, alteration in. 
Ameree ta. 
Annex to. 
Analogy to, trith. 
Antipathy to, agaiiut. 
Approve o^. 
Array with, in* 
Arrive at. 
Ascendant over. 
Ask of a poTwnx; Jor «. 5U3M|(^ ^flm 

what N<re viVdb to Ymux cC. 
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tOf after. 

te wUhf seldoni k>. 

to. 

of. 



io. 



iOj from, 
from, to. 
i in, sometiinefl on, 

"/■ 

r upon, on. 
to a peram ; into « thing. 

}, in. 
It. 

' vpoUf on. 

I a penom ; at a place. 
tyfor. 
[ of, in. 
at. 

e (exchange) ybr; (alter) to, into, 
i Tin a person ; teiik a thing, 
tre toUh, in respect of quality ; to, 
' >vay of illostration. 
y, compliance loith. 
Nsed (f. 
ieto. 

r with a person ; in a measure ; 
an efSsct. 
scend to. 
' on, upon. 
e in. 

■mable, conformity to, with. 
nial to. 

atnlate upon, otu 
aanito. 

It (to be composed) of; (to be com- 
rised) in. 
(tent witk. 
ist with. 

rsant with men ; in things : about 
yd among are less proper. 
ctofn. crime ; in a penalty. 
after a person ; from a thing, 
(pond (to be consistent) vntk ; (an- 
gering or suitable) to. 
jpondence loith. 

of. 
r from. 

id (othersr) from ; — (ounehrei) 
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Demand of. 

Denounce against a person. 

Depend, dependent upon, on. 

Deprive of. 

Derogate from, derogatory to. 

Derogaticm from, of 

Despair of. 

Deqpoil of. 

Devolve on. 

Die, pericb of a disease ; by tn inatra- 

ment, or violence ; for another. 
Difier, difierent/ront. 
Difficulty in. 

Diminish from, diminution of. 
Disabled from. 

Disagree with a person ; to a propoaaL 
Disagreeable to. 
Disappointed ofvrhni we do not get ; tn 

what does not answer when got 
Disapprove of. 

Discourage from ; discouragement to. 
Disgusted at, with. 
Dispose of; disposed (a4j.) to. 

Dispossessed. 

Disqualify for. 

Dissent from. 

Distinct from. 

Divested of 

Divide betu>een two ; among voan. 

Bager tn, on, of, for, after. 

Embark tn. 

Employ in, on. about. 

Enamored with. 

Encroach tcjMm, on. 

Endeavor after a thing. 

Engage tn a work ; for a time. 

Enjoin upon. 

Entrance into. 

Equal to, with. 

Equivalent io. 

Espouse to. 

Estimated at. 

Exception from, to. 

Exclude, exclusion /rom. 

Exclusive of. 

Expelled /rom. 

Expert at (befixe a noun) ; tn (befim aa 

active participle^ ^ 4 

Fall under ^Bfscace *, Jrom %.\s»an Vrt»% 1 

pit-, tovraiAL; upou«a.«o«W5« 
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FtmQiarlo»mi&; « tUi« k fiunOiar to 

oa — we viik it. 
FftWB ypoHf am. 
FoDowed by. 

Fond of. 

Foreign to. 

Foanded v^^^m, on, in. 

Tnefrom. 

Fraitfol in. 

FnUof. 

Glad of momethmg gained by ouxvehrea ; 
at aometbing that befaOa another. 

Grateful to a person ; for favora. 

Hanker afler. — % 

Hinder from. 

Hold of; SB, " Take bold of me." 

Impose upon. 

Incorporate (active tranaitive) into ; (in- 
transitive or paanve) vUk. 

Incnlcate on. 

Independent of. 

Indolge vjtth a tbing not babitnal ; in a 
tbing babitnal 

Indulgent to. 

Influence on, over, with. 

Inform of about, concenuv^. 

Initiate into a place ; in an art. 

Inquire. — (See ask.) 

Inroad into. 

Inseparable from. 

Insinuate into. 

Insist upon. 

Instruct in. 

Inspection (prying) into; (saperinten- 
dence) over. 

Intent upon, on. 

Interfere vMh. 

Intervene between. 

Introduce into a place ; to a person. 

Intrude into a place enclosed ; upon a 
person, or a thing not enck>sed. 

Inured to. 

Invested with, in. 

"LsBoeof. 

Levd with. 

Long for, after. 

Look on what is present ; for wbat is 
absent; q/Ker wbat is distant 
of. 
maobiff. 



Marry to. 
Martyr for. 
Militate a^oMs^ 

Miatnutftil of* 
Veedof. 

Obedient to. 

Object to, against. 

Observance, obeervation o^ 

ObCrade upon, on. 

OcctMoafor. 

Offensive to. 

Operate upon, on. 

Opposite, opposition to. 

Partake of; participate of, t». 

Penetrate into. 

Peraevere in. 

Pitch upon. 

Poortn. 

Prefer to, over, above. 

Preference to, over. 

Preferable to. 

Prefix to. 

Prejudice against. 

Preside over. 

Prevent from. 

Prevail (to persuade) wiik, on, upon; (to 

overcome) over, against. 
Prey on, upon. 
Productive of. 
TroGtby. 

Protect others /rom ; ourselves <]^atM^ 
Pronounce against a penon ; on a ddng- 
Provide with, for. 
Proud of. 
Purge of, away, 
dnam^with. 

Reckon on, upon. * 

Reconcile (to friendship) to; (to Buks 

consistent) faith. 
Reduce (subdue) under ; (in odier caM 

to. 
Reflect upon. on. 
Regard for ; in regard to. 
Rely upon, on. 
Replete unth. 
Reproached for. 
Resemblance to. 
Res(dve on. 

Respect to; in tetped to, of. 
B«8U)re,to. 
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taste for^ meaai oapMi^ or 
Bxde ovtr. Tax m^ (for example, a orime, an aol) ; 



«n» o/*. /or (a purpoae^ the atate). 

of. Thankful for. 

fiignificaiit of. Think o/; on, 

Bimnar to. Toadi a<. 

Sink into, beneatk. Unhe (transitive) £o ; (intransithre) wtlik. 
Skilfal (before a noon) in ; (before a Unison triih, to, 

poitknple) at, in. Useful for. 

Strain out. Value upon^ on. 

Strip of. Vest, bdO^e the possessor, in ; before the 

Submit to. thing possessed, te?t^ 

ScMit to. Wait v/xm, o)». 

Swerve from. Witness t^. [ofht generally omitted. 
TsMte of, means actual enjoyment; — Worthy, unworthy of. But after these, 

835. What preposition it is proper to use. often depends as much upon what fol- 
lows, as upon wfcuit goes heSore. Thus, " To hJUfrom a keigkP' — "into a pU" — 
"tit batti^* — "to worJ^* — "upon an enemy** 

836. Inio is used only after verbs of motion, and implies entrance. In is used 
afiber verbs of motion or rest, and denotes tittuttion, but never entrance ; as, " He 
went itUo a carriage, and rode in it." 

837. Boast, approve, and disapprove, are often used without a preposititui kA- 
lowing ; so also icorthy and unworthy. 

838. The same preposition that follows a verb at adjective usually follows the 
noon doived from it, and vice versd ; as, " Confide in" — ** Confident in" — ** Confi- 
dence in." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In die following sentences, point out the prepocdtions and die antecedent term. 
If not appropriate, correct, and give the rule : — 

This reraark is founded with truth. He i^as eager of recommending 
him to his fellow-citizens. I find great difficulty of writing. Every 
change is not a change to the better. Changed for a worse shape it 
can not be. It is important, in times of trial, to have a friend to 
whom you can confide. You may rely in the truth of what he says. 
Many have profited from good advice, but have not always been 
grateful of it. I have no occasion of his services. Favors are not 
always bestowed to the most deserving. This is very different to 
that. Virtue and vice differ widely with each other. Come in the 
house. "We rode into a carriage with four horses. The boy fell 
under a deep pit. Such conduct can not be reconciled to your pro- 
fession. Go, and be reconciled with thy brother. A man had four j 
sons, and he divided his property between tlaeu^.^ \ wiv xisyw «iv^5i:|jft^ i 
w/tb that work. He insists on it that he \s i\|^X. 
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THE POSSESSIVE GOVERNED BY SUBSTANTIVES. 

839. Rule XTII. — One substantive governs another « 
the possessive, when the latter substantive limits the significor 
tion of the former ; as, " Virtue^ s reward** — ^^John^s books!* 

840. The sabstantive in the possessive case limits the goveiinii( 
noun, by representing the thing named sa proceeding from^ postestd 
by, or suitaUe to the person or thing expressed by the possessive (165). 
It is of course necessary, under this rale, that the substantives signiff 
different things. 

841. A labrtantiTe, limited by the p oMea d ve,may be sny noon in ai^ cHe^ori 

▼erbal noon (468), either alone or widi iti r^xmen, or modifying -wofdB : m^ " On 
eagles' nHngit." — " He was opposed to John's writing'* — ** I am in fiivor of a 
pupil's eompositig fre^etUly," — " John's having devoted himself too mmA to 
study was the caose of his sickness." 

842. The noun govcruing the posscflsive is often understood ; as, ** This book Ji 

John's [book]." it is always omitted after the possessive case of the pemoail 
pronouns ; as, '* This book is mtn«, tkinCt ours," Ac, and. in this conatructioo, who 
supplied, the possessive case most be changed fiir the possessive iHxmomi (941) ; 
as, *' This is my book, thy book, our book ;" not mine book, &c. (292). 

843. The possesflive case, and the preposition oj" with the objective, are oAen 

equivalent ; as, " My father's house" = *' The house of my father." Bat— 

844. Sometimes the idea expressed by of with the objective, can not be ex- 
pressed at all by the possessive ; as, " A ring of golU* — " A cup of foater'*—''A 

piece of land" — " The house of refuge" Sec. Sometimes, again, the ideas ex- 
pressed are different ; thus, " The Lord!s day" means the sabbath. '* The day ff 
the Lordf" means the day oi judgment ** My fathers picture," means a picture 
belonging to my father. " A picture of my father" means a portrait c^him. " Ooii 
love" means only the love which God feels. " The love of Ood^* means either the 
love which Qod feels to us, or that which we feel to him. 

845. Of before a possessive case, feUowed by its governing sabstantive, usoalfy 

governs that substantive ; as, " The heat of the «m's rays," But of before a pos- 
sessive, not followed by its governing word, governs that word understood, and the 
expression refers to a part of the things possessed ; as, *' A discovery of [that is, 
from] Sir Isaac Newton's [discoveries] ;" meaning, " One of Sir Isaac Newton's 
discoveries" (242). 

846. Even when the possessive ease, and ijf with the objective, are equivalent 

in meaning, the arrangement and euphony, as well as perspicuity of the sentence, 
will often render the one expression preferable to the other. When this is the case, 
care should be token to use that form which, in the circumstances is best Thus, 
" In the name of the army" is better than, •' In the army's name ;" " My modiei's 
gold ring" is better than, " The gold ring of my mother." A succession of words 
in either form is harsh, and may be avoided by a proper mixture of the two ; thus, 
" My brother's wife's sister"— better^— " The sister of my brother's wife."—" The 
siokiiiesB of the son of the king" — ^better — " The alduaeaa di tflMi"Vaxv^a wsa." 
^^7. When several nouna oome together in the poaetsBwvft cw», Vm^VsVo* «»- 
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-xnoQ poaseaskm, the sign of the f oBseaiive is annexed to the last, and ondentood 
to the rest; as, " Jane and Lucy's books," that is, books the common property of 
Jane and Lncy. Bnt if common poflsession is not implied, or if several wads 
intiervene, the sign of the possessive dxmid be annexed to each ; as, " Jane's and 
IfUcy's books," that is, books, some of which are Jane's and others Lucy's. — 
" This gained the king's, as well as the people's, approbation." 
. 848. When a name is complex, consisting of more tcrn^ than one, the sign of 
die possessive is annexed to the last only ; as, " Jnlins CsBsar's Commentaries" — 
« John the Baptist's head"—" His brother Philip's wife"—" The Bishop of Lon- 
duB's chai^." Here Julius Cuettar's is a complex name, in the possessive ; John 
and brother are in the possessive, withoat die sign, that being annexed to the 
words Baptist and Philip^ in apposition. In the last example, " London" is in the 
objective case, governed by of, and the '« annexed property belongs to Bishop, gov- 
erned in the possessive by charge. In parsing the words separately, the transfer 
nmst, of coarse be so made. Bat the true reason for annexing '« to London is, 
. that the 'whfAo phrase, " Bishop of London," is regarded as one term, governed in 
the possessive by charge, and may be so parsed. Thus, " A complex noon in the 
possessive case," &c 

849. When a short explanatory term is joined to a name, the dgn of the posses- 
sive may be annexed to either ; as, " I called at Smith's, die bookseller," or, " at 
Smilh ^ bookseller's." Bat if, to sach a phrase, the governing sabstantive is 
added, the sign of the possessive mast be annexed to the last ; as, " I called at • 
fixnith the bookseller's shop." 

850. If {he explsnatory circamstanoe be complex, or consisting of more terms 
than cHie, the sign of the possessive mast be annexed to die name or first sabstan- 
tive ; as, ** This Psalm is David's, die king, priest, and prophet of the people." — 
** That book is Smith's, the bookseller in Maiden Lane." 

851. This mode of expression, however, is never elegant, and though sometimes 
used when the governing sabstandve is understood, yet it would be better to avoid 
it, and say, " This is a psalm of David, the king," &jc., or. " This is one of the 
psahns of David," &c. But an expression like this can not, with any propriety, be 
used when the governing sabstantive is added. Thus, ** David, the king, priest, 
and prophet of the* people's psalm," would be intolerable. 

852. When two notins in the possessive are governed by different 
words, the sign of the possessive mnst he annexed to each ; as, ** He 
took refuge at the governor's, the king's representative," that is, "at 
the governor's house.*^ 

853. The s after the apostrophe is sometimes omitted, when the first word ends, 
and die following word begins, with an «, or when the use of it would occasion a 
disagreeable repetition of a-sounds ; as, i* For rigfateoasness* sake" — " For oon- 
■oence' sake" — " For Jesus' sake" — " At Jesus' feet" (173). In other cases, such 
moission would generally be improper; as, "James* book" — "Miss' shoes," 
instead of; " James's book"—" Miss's shoes." 

854. A clause of a sentence should never come between die possessive case and 
die word by which it is governed ; thus, *' She began to extol the farmer's, as she 
called him, excellent understanding," should be, " the excellent understanding q£ tihA 
fermer, as she called him." 

855. A noon goveaung the poasenbre phnral, or two ok ifiac«x«iaaoa lensc^SciN 

15* 
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die poMMMve mngular. Rboald not be phml unlefli the sense require it Thm^ 
** The men's health [not healths] suffered ftom the climate"^'' John's and WlDian^i 
wife [not wives] are of the same a§pe." 

856. The possesrive lehosesoever is sometimes divided by interposing the govern- 
ing word ; as, " tthotc house goever." This, in general, however, is to be avoidedi 
■nd to be admitted only when euphony and precision are thereby pramoted (8T7). 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentences, show which is the limitiiig sabstantive, and wfaioh ii 
the one limited — where wrong, correct according to role or obeervatkna. 

(Qj^) Virtues reward. One mans loss is often another mans 
gain. Mans chief end is to glorify God. My ancestots virtae u not 
mine. A mothers tenderness and a fathers care are natures gifts for 
mans advantage. On eagles wings. For Christ sake. For ten sake. 
Which dictionary do you prefer — Webster, Walker, or Johnson? 
— (172) Asa his heart was perfect. John Thomson his book. Lucy 
Jones her book. 

(841) He was averse to the nation involving itself in war. Much 
depends on your pupil composing frequently. He being rich did 
not make him happy. I am opposed to him going on such an expe- 
dition. 

(842) That book is James book and that one is Roberts. That 
knife is your knife, but I thought it was my knife. My book is old, 
but your book and Rol)erts book are new. Which is the best book, 
your book or my book ? 

(846) That landscape is a picture of my father. The work yon 
speak of is one of Irving. Gravitation was a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Newton. That is a ring of my mother. 

(846) The world's government is not left to chance. The tree is 
known by the fruit of it. The conmions* vote was against the meas- 
ure, but the lords* vote was in its favor. The weekly return of the 
day of the Lord is a blessing to man. The representatives house is 
now in session. The extent of the prerogative of the king of Eng- 
land is well understood. John^s brother's wife's mother is sick. 
The severiw of the sickness ^f the son of the king caused great 
alarm. Your brotlysrs servant's situation is critical. ;. 
/* (847) William's and Mary's reign. Cain and 'Abel's sacrifice 
were not the same. David and Solomon's reign were prosperous. 
John and William's wife are cousins. Men, women, and childrens 
shoes for sale. He cared for his father and also for his mother's 
interests. The Betsy and Speedwells cargoes were both saved. 

(848) Messrs. Pratt's, Woodford's, ^ Co.'s bookstore is in New 
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York. Thomson's & Company *s office was on fire. Jack's the 
Giant-killer's wonderfnl exploits. The bishop's of London's charge 
to his clergy. The Grand Sultan's Mahomet's palace. The secre- 
tary's of war report. 

(850) Please call at Smith the bookseller and stationer's. The 
parcel was left at Johnson, a merchant in Broadway's. He emxda- 
ted Caesar the greatest general of antiquity's bravery. G^eneral 
Taylor, president of the United States, an excellent man and brave 
soldier's residence. 

(852) That house is Smith the poor man's friend. We spent an 
agreeable hour at Wilson, the governor's deputy. The coach stop- 
ped at Mr. Brown, Henry's father. 

(853) James father arrived yesterday. Charles books are com- 
pletely spoiled. King James translators merely revised former trans- 
lations. For conscience's sake. For righteousness's sake. 

(854) They condemned the judge's in the case of Bard well decis- 
ion. The prisoner's, if I may say so, conduct was shameful. 
Peter the Hermit's as he was called, opinion. 

(855) All men have talents committed to their charges. It is the 
duty of Christians to submit to their lots. We protest against this 
coarse, in our own names and in the names of our constituents. A 
father's and mother's loves to their children are very tender. The 
gendemans and ladys healths are improving. 






SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

867. Rule XIV. — Tlie subjunctive mood is used in de- 
pendent clauses, when both contingency j or doubt, andfutu- 
rify, are expressed; as, "If he continue to study he will 
improve." 

858. When contingency or doubt only, and not futurity, is im- 
plied, the indicative is used ; as, ** If he has money he keeps it." 

859. Contingency or doabt is usaally expressed by the connectives, if, though, 
%nle»Sf except, whether, &c. ; bat whether fatarity is implied or not, most be gatfa- 
6nd finm Ihe context In general, when the sense is the same, with ihaU, toiU, or 
tkould prefixed to the verb, aswithoat it; die sabjonctive maybe osed ; otherwise* 
■ot Tbos, in tfie preceding example, " If he oontinae," and, " If he shall con- 
tinne," mean the same thing. 

9C0. Formeriy, Ae sabjanctive was osed to express contingency, or donbV 
whether fntmnty was implied or not. Of this, the English Bible famishes exam* 
piss hi ahnost every page (See Job xx., 1»-14), where pra se a t usage would mqul^ 
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te indicative. Tlie tciiclcj)c>', at pvwcitf, is to the other extreme. The fnoc V 
iature-indicative. or (Wflt potential, is now more generally lued inatetdflf Ae {NT 
•nt sabjanctive (^9\), and tfau lias 1<^ aranc grammoriaxn to Reject die soljatfiM 
altogether, aud to ivcranl what wan formerly called the present eabjanctive, Ma 
elliptical form of the fntnrp indicative, or pai^t potential. It appears to be eolrim 
however, that them are forma osnaDy called tlie present sabjanctive, eatalAMbf 
the aothnrity of the bettt writers of everj- age, not excepting erea the ppend 
which can not be diiipoHed of in this way ; for example, *' It is no matter vMtf 
due or that be in itwlf the less or tlic greater crime." — Lillo. — '* The qoestian iiiflk 
whether man />^ a. free a^nt" — HoUtex. — " If this f>e an error, it is a harmleaiflaB-" 
In none of llx'so can sfiulK or tn!l, w fhouhl. be iutrodaced. without diangiagff 
destrojing the nrnse. Tn nil of them, prcwnt nsage wonld suhsthnte is for if. & 
win not do, however, for the grammariau to Ret np a rale, by whidi ertabBM 
and reputable usage ia cundemncd. though tlie present taste tends anodier wty; 
Btillf tliere ore caw^s in which tliis cliange ii inadmissible (390). 

661. Lest and Oiat^ annexed to a command, require the sabjnne- 
tive mood ; as, " Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty" — " Take 
heed that thou speak not to Jacob, either good or bad.*' And some- 
times without a command ; as, " They shall bear thee up, lest thou 
dash thy foot against a stone.*' — ** Is not this the fast that I hare 
chosen — that thou bring the j)oor to thy house." 

862. TjT, with hut foUowin*? it, when futurity is denoted, requires 
the subjunctive mood ; as, '* If he do bnt touch the hills, they shaD 
smoke. But when fature time is not implied, the indicative is used; 
as, "If he does but whisper, every word is heard distinctly." 

863. The 8ubjunctive mood is used tu express a wieh or desire ; as, " I wish I 
loere at home"=" O, that he were wise !" 

864. A supposition or wish, implying a preient denial of the tiling sopposed of 
desired, is expressed by the past subjonctive ; as, " If my kingdom vere at tlu 
world, then would my servants fight," implying, " It is not of tibis worid."— "0» 
that thou wert as my brother," implj-inp, " Thou art not" (439-2). 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

What verbs in the following sentences, according to the rule, shoold be in As 
■ohjnncdve mood, and what in the indicative ?— correct them acoordingiy— pun 
tfie sentences corrected. 

(857) If a man smitas his servant and he dies, he shall surely be 
put to death. We must go to-morrow unless it rains. There will 
be enough to do next week, if the weather is good. Though the 
sky he clear it is cold. He will maintain his cause though he loses 
his estate. We may get letters if the mail arrives in time. If John 
be come why did you not tell me ? If it snows all night the roads 
will be impassable. Ask John if he know when the legislature 
meets. If he know any thing, he sorely knows, that unless he gets 
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he can not be removed. If thoa be the Son of God, command 
tint these stones be made bread. 

(861) Take care that the horse does not ran away. See that thou 
dost it not. Let him that standeth take heed lest he falls. Kiss the 
Son, lest he is angry. Reprove not a scomer, lest he hates thee. 

(862) If he is bat in health, it will be the cause of great thank- 
fiilnesB. If he does bat ran, he will soon overtake them. If he be 
bnt in health, I am content. O, that he was wise ! I wish I was at 
home* 

(864) K I was not Alexander, I woald be Diogenes. If it was 
not ao, I woald have told yon. If he was a year older, I would send 
him to school. Was gold more abundant, it would be of less value. 
If he was an impostor, he must have been detected. If I was he, I 
would accept the offer. Was I he, I would accept the ofier. 



THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

866. Rule XV. — The infinitive mood U governed by 
VERBS, NOUNS, OT ADJECTIVES ; as " I desire to learn" — 
" A desire to learn" — " Anxiovs to learn.*' 

866. The infinitive is a sort of verbal noun, and has the oonstmction (^ both a 
noon and a verb. 

867. As a noun, the infinitive may be : 1. The subject of a verb 
(394) ; as, " To play is pleasant." 2. The object of a verb (802) ; 
as, *' Boys love to play.^^ 3. The predicate nominative after a cop- 
ulative verb (798) ; as, " He is to be married." 4. In apposition 
with another noun (670) ; as, " Spare, spare your friends the task, 
to read, to nod^ to scoff, condemn,'*'' 5. The object of a preposition 
(819) ; as, " About to deparV — " What went ye out^r to see .^" 

668. At the same time that the infinitive is used as a noun, it may have all the 
modifications of the verb in respect of time, government, or odjnrtcts. forming, wdth 
fJiem^ an abridged sentence, or claose, or phrase (653) ; as, " To see the son at mid- 
■igfat is impossible." Here, to see is modified by its object, the §un, and by the 
•djimct, al midnigkt, and the whole clause is the subject of is. Hence the fol- 
lowing — 

SPECIAL RULES. 

869. Rule 1. — One verb being the subject of another, is 
put in the infinitive; aa, ** To study is profitable*' (872). 

870. Rule 2. — One verb governs another as its object, or 
complement in the infinitive; as, "Boys love to play^* — 
•• They seem to study,** 
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die poMMMve mngular. dxmld not be plural nnleflB the sense require H. Ttan 
** The men's health [not healths] suflbred from the climate"—-' John's and Wiffinh 
wife [not wives] arc d* the same age." 

85«;. The posriesHi>-e rA<7se«oertfr is sometimes divided by interpooi^lhe gofco- 
ing wiird ; as, " tchate house soever." This, in general, however, is to be aroidei 
and to be admitted only when eaphcmy and precision are thereby p rompted (STT). 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentences, show whidi is tbe limiting' sabatantive, and wfeieh ii 
the one limited — whore wrong, correct aoocmling to role or observations. 

(6QIP) Virtues reward. One man^ loss is often anotlier mm 
gain. Mans chief end is to glorify Gkxl. My ancestots virtae is oot 
mine. A mothers tenderness and a fathers care are natures gifts fcr 
mans advantage. On eagles wings. For Christ sake. For ten sake. 
Which dictionary do you prefer — Webster, Walker, or Johnsoiil 
— (172) Asa his heart was perfect. John Thomson his book. Lucy 
Jones her book. 

(841) He was averse to the nation involving itself in war. MticIi 
depends on your pupil composing frequently. He being rich did 
not make him happy. I am opposed to him going on such an expe- 
dition. 

(842) That book is James book and that one is Roberts. That 
knife is your knife, but I thought it was my knife. My book is (dd, 
but your book and Roberts book are new. Which is the best book, 
your book or my book ? 

(845) That landscape is a picture of my father. The work yon 
speak of is one of Irving. Gravitation was a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Newton. That is a ring of my mother. 

(846) The world's government is not left to chance. The tree is 
known by the fruit of it. The conmions' vote was against the meas- 
ure, but the lords' vote was in its favor. The weekly return of the 
day of the Lord is a blessing to man. The representatives house is 
now in session. The extent of the prerogative of the king of Eng- 
land is well understood. John's brother's wife's mother is sick. 
The severity of the sickness ^f the son of the king caused great 
alarm. Your brotlysrs servant's situation is critical. )^ 

(847) William's and Mary's reign. Cain and HLbel's sacrifice 
were not the same. David and Solomon's reign were prosperous. 
John and William's wife are cousins. Men, women, and cUldrens 
shoes for sale* He cared for his father and also for his mother*! 
interests. The Betsy and Speedwells cargoes were both saved. 

(848) MeB^' Pratt's, Woodford's, & Co.'s bookstore is in New 
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York. Thomson^s & Company *s office was on fire. Jack's the 
Giant-killer's wonderful exploits. The bishop's of London's charge 
to his clergy. The Grand Sultan's Mahomet's palace. The secre- 
tary's of war report. 

(850) Please call at Smith the bookseller and stationer*s. The 
parcel was left at Johnson, a merchant in Broadway's. He emxda- 
ted Caesar the greatest general of antiquity's bravery. G^eneral 
Taylor, president of the United States, an excellent man and brave 
•oldier^s residence. 

(852) That house is Smith the poor man's friend. "We spent an 
agreeable hour at Wilson, the governor's deputy. The coach stop- 
ped at Mr. Brown, Henry's father. 

(853) James father arrived yesterday. Charles books are com- 
pletely spoiled. King James translators merely revised former trans- 
lations. For conscience's sake. For righteousness's sake. 

(854) They condemned the judge's in the case of Bard well decis- 
ion. The prisoner's, if I may say so, conduct was shameful. 
Peter the Hermit's as he was called, opinion. 

(855) All men have talents committed to their charges. It is the 
duty of Christians to submit to their lots. We protest against this 
course, in our own names and in the names of our constituents. A 
father's and mother's loves to their children are very tender. The 
gentlemans and ladys healths are improving. 






SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

867. Rule XIV. — Tlie subjunctive mood is used in de- 

pendent clauses, when both contingency, or doubt, andfutU" 

fify, are expressed; as, "If he continue to study he will 

improve." 

858. When contingency or doubt only, and not futurity, is im- 
plied, the indicative is used ; as, ** If he has money he keeps it." 

850. Contingency or doabt is nsaally expressed by the connectives, if, though, 
unlets, except, whether, &c. ; bat whether fotority is irni^ied or not, most be gath- 
ered finm ^ context. In general, when the sense is the same, with shall, will, or 
Amtld prefixed to the verb, aswithoat it^lhe sabjanctive maybe osed ; otherwiaa^ 
BOt Thus, in tfie preceding example, " If he oontinae," and, " If he shall cob- 
liniie," mean the same thing. 

960. Formcriy, die sabjanctive was used to express contingency, or dodtfe 
whether fiitmity was implied or not Of this, the English Bible fomishes eAH 
pies hi ahnost every page (See Job xx., 19-14), where preseni usage would ivqM 
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te fndieitivc. Tlie teudency, at pranent, ia to the odicr extreme. Tlie piMnK Cl 
fatoie-indicativo. or {laat potcotia], ia now move generally aacd instead cf llie pnr 
ent aubjuiM^tivc (3!M ), and tfaia liaa \tid animc grammarians to reject the BabjaDcdve 
altogothcr. hiuI to n^inird what wom formerly collcid the present e>ahjanctive, as in 
elliptical fonn of tlie future iwlicativc, or past potential. It appeazB to be ocstun, 
however, thut thero are forma oaaally called the present sabjnnctive, eitablif<hed by 
the anthoriry of the best writerrt of e\*ery age, not excepting eren the preieat, 
which can not be diKpused of in this way ; for example, *' It la no matter wheAtf 
this or tliat be in itself tht^ less (jr the greater crime." — Lillo, — " The qnestioii ii not 
whether miin h' a free nfront'' — Hob/'ea. — " If this be an error, it is a hannleai one." 
In none of tlx'si* run afn/lf. or in/l, w Khoultl, be introduced, without cbang^or 
deatrq^nng the M*ni*o. Iti all of tliom. i>roHent nsage -woold anhsthate it for be. It 
will not do. however, tor tlie grammarian to net up a role, by which eataUiriied 
and reputable una^e is oondcinned. though tlie present taste tends another way. 
Still, tlierc are cohcs in whidi tliis change is inadmiiwible (390). 

661. LiCst and that., annexed to a command, require the sahjimc- 
tive mood ; as, " Love not slee]), lest thou come to jwverty" — " Take 
heed that thou speak not to Jacob, either good or bad." And some- 
times without a command ; as, »* They shall bear thee up, lest thou 
rfflwA thy foot against a stone." — **Tr not this the fast that I have 
chosen — that thou bring the jMxir to thy house." 

862. If, with but followinff it, when futurity is denoted, requires 
the subjunctive mood ; as, ** If he do but touch the hills, they shall 
smoke. But when future time is not implied, the indicative is used; 
as, "If he does but whisper, every word is heard distinctly." 

863. The Rubjanctive mood is used to express a wish or defdre ; as, '* I widi 1 
foere at home"=" O, that he were wise !" 

864. A supposition or wish, implying a i^eaent denial ci ^ thing soppoaed at 
derired, is expressed by the post subjonctive ; as, '' If my kingdom vere of tlai 
worid, then would my scrvauta fight," implying, " It ia not of flus wadd" — "Ot 
that thou icerf as my brother," implying, " Thou art not" (439-2). f 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. | 

What verbs in the following sentences, according to the rale, should be in dB 
sabjmictive mood, and what in the indicative ? — correct them aooordhigly — ^pans 
the sentences corrected. 

(857) If a man smites his servant and he dies, he shall surely be 
put to death. We must go to-morrow luless it rains. There wiD 
be enough to do next week, if the weather is good. Though the 
sky be clear it is cold. He will maintain his cause though he loses 
his estate. We may get letters if the mail arrives in time. If John 
be come why did you not tell me ? If it snows all night the roads 
"^ll be impassable. Ask John if he know when the legislature 
meets. If he know any thing, he surely knows* that unless he g^ti 
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bettor he can not be removed. If thou be the Son of God, command 
that the8e stones be made bread. 

(861) Take care that the horse does not nm away. See that thou 
dost it not. Let him that standeth take heed lest he falls. Kiss the 
Son, lest he is angry. Keprove not a scomer, lest he hates thee. 

(862) If he is bat in health, it will be the cause of great thank- 
fulness. If he does bat ran, he will soon overtake them. If he be 
^nt in health, I am content. O, that he was wise ! I wish I was at 
aome. 

(864) If I was not Alexander, I would be Diogenes. If it was 
not so, I would have told yon. If he was a year older, I would send 
him to school. Was gold more abundant, it would be of less value. 
If he was an impostor, he mast have been detected. If I was he, I 
would accept the of!er. Was I he, I would accept the ofier. 



THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

866. Rule XV. — The infinitive mood is governed by 
VERBS, NOUNS, or ADJECTIVES ; ES " I desire to learn" — 
" A desire to learn" — " Anxious to learn.*' 

866. The infinitive is a suit of verbal noaa, and haa ^ oonatniction d[ both a 
notm and a verb. 

867. As a noun, the infinitive may be: 1. The subject of a verb 
(394) ; as, ** To play is pleasant." 2. The object of a verb (802) ; 
as, *' Boys love to play.^^ 3. The predicate nominative after a cop- 
ulative verb (798) ; as, ** He is to be married.'* 4. In apposition 
with another noun (670) ; as, »* Spare, spare your friends the task, 
to read^ to nody to scoff, condemn*'''' 5. The object of a preposition 
(819) ; as, ** About to deparV — ** What went ye out^r to see .'" 

668. At the same time that the infinitive is used as a noun, It may have all the 
modifications d the verb in respect of time, government, or adjuncts, forming, with 
them, an abridged sentence, or clause, or phrase (653) ; as, " To see the son at mid- 
night is impossible." Here, to see is modified by its object, the sun, and by the 
adjunct, at midnight, and the whole danse is the sabject of is. Hence die fol- 
lowing — 

SPECIAL RULES. 

869. Rule 1. — One verb being the subject of another, it 
put in the infinitive; as, ** Te; study is profitable" (872). 

870. Rule 2. — One verb governs another as its objecTi 
complement in the infinitive ; as, " Boys love to plax 
** They seem to study.*^ 
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871. ▼flfbtwUdi tike die infUthRi m fbettoi^eti, azetmiiidvetcAihte 
tctive Toioe, and dw infinitive, either alone, or mndrSM by odber wacdi» i»ei|iiit> 
kntto the obiJeotiTe cue (SOS). Verbs which take the infinitive aa their emfU- 
meml, that is, in order to JiU out or com{»lete, as it were, die idea intendei an 
intranaitiTe or passive verbs, which farm a sort of modified oopafai between drir 
snlject and die infinitive fiAvwing. Tfaa% "The wntab aeeaH to gv^s^Ths 
watch is apparcndy Roing" (797). 

872. Rule 3. — The infinitive, as the subject or the object af 
a verb, sometimes has a subject of its own in the objective eau, 

873. In eitlicr conatmctaon, the infinitive, with itssnbject, is an abridged depend- 
ent danae (653) and when used as the sobject, is introdnoed hyfor. Thou, iS^ 
J^t — « for 1M to do so woald be impropcr.''r=" That we sboold do so woold le 
improper.'* Object — ** I know kirn to be an hcmeat man"=:^ I knorw that kevm 
honest man." Here the object of knoio is neither Atm, nor to be, ftc, sepaiaielf, 
bat die wliole claaso, "him to be an honest man," taken togedier, eqaivaleatto^ 
" that he is an honest man." 

874. In many such scntenccis, the subject of the infinitive resembies the direci 
and the infinitive itself tlie indirect, objectof the preceding veib, as in the constrae- 
tion (810). Hence, when the verb is changed into die passive fcam, the objectife 
after the verb (which is also the sabject of tlie infinitive), beoomes die nanunadve to 
tho verb, and the infinitive remains after it. like the indirect object (81 1). Thoa, " I 
desired kirn to go." — Passive, "He was desired to go." 

875. Rule 4. — The infinitive is used as a predicate nomi- 
native after any verb as a copula ; as, " You are to blame^* 
(397). 

876. When used as a predicate ncnninative after die verb to be, die infinidvs 
denotes — 

1. An equivalent expression ; as, " To ob^ is to enjoy" 

2. What is possible or obligatoiy ; as, "* G(dd m to be found in Calilbmia"— 
** Tlie laws are /o be observed." 

3. What IB settled and determined upon, and of coarse, yW^/re ; as. " The aUp 
is to soil to-morrow." 

877. Rule 5. — To, the sign of the infinitive, is not used after 
the verbs bid, dare, nerd, make, see, hear, feel, and let, 
in the active voice, nor after let in the passive; as, "I saw 
him do it" — " You need not go." 

878. To this rule tho re are some exceptioi». As it relates only to euphony and 
osage, to may be inserted when han?bnera will not thereby be prodnoed ; dnUi 
" Conscious that his opinions need to be disgoised." — McKenxie, 

879. For tbe same reason, to is sometimes omitted after the vcibs 
perceive, behold., observe, have, and know. 

880. When several infinitives come together in the same oonstractloii, die sign t» 
expressed with the first, is sometimes omitted with those that foDow; tfaoa, "Itk 
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lietter to be a king and dit, than to Uve and be a priooe." This abcmld mrer be 
done wben eithw harshDeaB or obflcority would be the raeolt 

881. To, die dign of the infinitive, i^ioald never be tuied for the infinitive itself 
Thna, ** I have not written, and t do not intend to" is a ooQoqtdfd vnlgarimn for, 
•• I have not written, and I do not intend to wriU*' 

882. Rule 6. — The infinitive is used to express the pur* 
POSB, END, or DESIGN of the preceding act ; as, " Some who 
came to scoff, remained to prayP Here, to scoff, and to praff 
are not governed by came and remained ; but are put, with- 
out a governing word, to express the end for which they 
came and remained. 

663. This constnicCion of the infinitiye is sotaedmes preceded by the phrase, **in 
order ;" and formerly was preceded by/p»- ; as, " What went ye out for to im V* 
This is now obselete. 

884. Rule 7.— -/« comparisons, the infiniHve mood is put 
after so as, too, or than ; as, " Be so good as to read this 
letter" — « Too old to learn'^ — " Wiser than to undertake it.** 
Some consider this constiniction as elliptical, and that the in- 
finitive depends on a word understood. 

885. The infinitive is sometimes used to assign, in an abridged form, the reaton 
of that which goes before, as, " Base coward that thoa art ! to fee !'* " Ungratefol 
man ! to waste my fortune, rob me of my peace," &c. — ** Must not one sigh, to 
r^fiutt on so grave a subject" 

886. The infinitive ifl sometimes pat absolutely, without a governing word ; M, 
" To say the truth, I was in fault" 

887. The infinitive is sometimeB omitted ; as, " I consider him \to he\ an honest 



man." 



888. The verb have, foUovsred by the infinitive, scNnetimes expressea obligation 
or necessity ; as, " We Jtave to do it" that is, " We must do it** 

889. The infinitive, in these several constructions, in panang, may be briefly ata- 

ted thus : ** The" infinitive as die subject of "— " as the object of "— « as the 

predicate-notninative after " — " The infinitive of purpose-'Comparison. — came 

^•^laed absolutely." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

There is but littie liability to err in the use of diis mood, except in its tenae 
(9590, 921), and in the improper use or omisdon of the sign to. When there is no 
rule to authorize the omissicD, it sbould be inserted. 

-^ (865) Strive learn. They obliged him do it. You ought not 
walk so fast. — (869) It is better live on a little than outlive a gntt 
deal. It is better to be a king and die than live and be 
— (870) He scorns either to temporize, or deceive, or be 
vwmnaa* 
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' (677) Yoa need not to be so serioos. I hsTO seen 00111s ytviqg 
persons to conduct tbemselves Tery discreetly. He bid me to go 
bome. Tbe boys were all let to gp at once. Ijet no man to tluBk 
too bigbly of bimself. They all heard him to ssy it. He was heard 
say it by e\'erybody. Some one saw them to pose the honse. They 
were seen pass the house. I have observed sonie satirists to use the 
term. Dare be wise. They were bid come into the bouse. — (88I) 
Be snrc to write yonrsclf ami tell him to. And live as Qod designed 

me to. N 

^_* 

Point oat the nm ol' the infinitive in tbe hUawiag sentences, and show how it li 
governed' 

It too often happens that to l>e above the reach of want just plaees 

US within the reach of avarice. It does no good to preach g ei ier os* 

ity, or even jastice, to those who have neither sense nor soul. He 

was bom to be great. To accomplish these ends, savages resort to 

conning. They thought to make themselves rich. Ghreat desires 

are difficrdt to bo gratified. Some people are difficult to please. To 

know ourselves, we must commence by knowing our own weaknesses. 

If we have not always time to read, we have always time to reflect. 

To be or not to be ? that is the (juestion. 



THE PARTICIPLES. 

890. Rule XVI. — Participles have the construction of 
nouns y adjectives^ and verbs (452, &c.) 

891. The participle as a noun, in the nominative case, may be the 

subject of a verb (762), or the predicate-nominative after it (796) ; as, 

*^ Saying is not doing.^^ In the objective case, it may be the object 

of a transitive verb (802), or preposition (819) ; as, »• Avoid doing 

evil." — ** There is pleasure in doing good." 

899. Id a aabstanlive ptirue, a noon following the present or perfect partici|rie 
(as wen as the infinitive) of a copulative verb, is in the predioate-nominadve; wm, 
** ffis being an expert dancer'* — " The crime ci being a young moh," &c. (799). 

893. The participle, as an adjective, expresses an attribute o( ■ 
noun or pronoun, without afHrmation ; as, ** The sword hangs rusting 
on the wall.** 

894. The participle, while used as a noun or adjective, may be 
modified in all respects as the verb (630). 

S9A Toputldj^ aged in these wayts the rd\eA oC fsyntsx.^ Tt»(m%,«A^|wfi5E«w, 
Mad wtrbi^ amy of coane be applied. 
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SPECIAL RULES. 

896. Rule 1. — ^V%en the present or perfect participle is 
used as a noun, a noun before it is put in the possessive case 
(841); as, "Much depends on the pupiVs composing fre- 
quently." 

897. But a pronoun, in this construction, must be the possessive 
pronoun, and not the possessive case ; as, ** Much depends on your 
composing,'* &c. ; not yovrs, 

898. lo many cases, the nominative or objective case before tbe present partici- 
ple as an adjegtive, will express nearly tbe same idea. Tbns, " Mach will depend 
oa the pupWs composing/' and ** Mach will depend on the pupil ccnnposing/'mmm 
sabttantially tbe same thing. Still, the constmction is different : in die finrt. tfie 
dependence is on the composing, in the second it is on the pupil; and though in 
diese examples the sense is neariy the same, yet there are often examples in which 
the sense is entirely different Thus, " What do yon think of my horsed s running 
to-day ?" implies he hag ran, and asks, •' How do yon tlnnk he ran ?" But " W hat 
do yon think of my horse ranning to-dny ?" implies he has not ran, and asks, '• Do 
yoa think he dioald ran ?" 

899. Rule 2. — When the present jforticiple, used as a noun, 
has an article or adjective before it, the preposition of fol- 
lows ; as, " By the observing of these niles." — " This was a 
complete forsaking of the truth." 

900. In this constractioo, the participle becomes simply a noun, and can not be 
modified as a verb. Hence we can not say, " By the observing carefuUy ^ these 
rales ;" becaose carefttilyy being an adverb, can not modify a noon. Bat we can 
lay, "By the carefal observing of," &c.; because careful, being an a4)ective, can 
modify a noun. Or we can say, " By observing tliese rules carefully," &c. ; be- 
cftiue ike and of being both removed, observing can be modified as a verb. 

901. Both the artkle or adjective, and of, may be omitted ; but one can not be 
omitted without the other. By this omission the participle becomes a verbal or 
participial noun, and can be modified as the verb (631). 

902. So here, again, in either of these constructions, the sense in many cases 
will be the same. Thus, " By the observing of these rules he became eminent," 
and " By observing these rules he became eminent," express the same idea. Bat, 
■a in the other case, so here, there are examples in which die sense is entirely dif- 
feient Thos, " He expressed tbe ]Jeaflore ha had in the bearing of the pbikiso- 
pber," and " He expressed the pleasare he had in hearing the philosopher," mean 
entirely difi^nt things. So '* At the hearing c^ die ear, they will obey," and " At 
bearing the ear, they will obey." The first is sense — the last, nonsense. 

In such cases, all ambiguity will be avoided by observing the following — 

903. Rule 5. — When the verbal noun expresses something 
of which the noun following is the doer, it sKould. Ita'oe tKe arlSl 
c^e and the preposition ; as, " It was 8a\A.m tKe h-earmg 03 v 

i6 
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witneBfl.'* But when it expre^se^ sotnetAing of which the nam 
Jbllotcing is not the doer, IfUt t?te ohjkct, both should ht Ofllt^ 
ted ; es, " The court spent some time in A<r<7rtif ^ the witneas." 

904. Rri.R 4. — The past participle, and not the pott taue^ 
shtmJd he used aflvr the auxiliaries have and bb ; as, "1 bivc 
tcritten^* (not wrote J — " The letter is written*^ (not wrbte). 

905. So, also, thp past participle should not be used for the put 
tensp ; a«, »* He ran^'*'^ not tun — "I «««?,*' nol seen — '* IdJ/^/'notrfaw- 

906. Ill many vorbff w)ioac pfcM^nt poMivc expresses, not flie present ooDtinaiice 
of the art but of tlic reault of the act in a iinisliedl state, the preeent parddpleaedn 
has a ptntivt as well as au active seiwc ; and is used with the aiuriliaiyTerbfeM 
to cxi>rc8B tlic pn^pcnt paMHvc prc^rcasivclj' ; an, " The hoaae w buifding" {mi 
bet'ng^ buiffj Whun, in 8iic)i verbis the partidple in ing' has not a passive aenift- 
or where the xwe of it in a paMuve ficnsc would be ambignooA, a diflerent ibim of 
expression shoald be used (4.56, A;c.) 

907. The participle is somctinocs used absolutely, having no dependence oo vqr 
other word ; as, " Properly upcakingy there is no soch thing as chaxaoe" (770). 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the fi>Ilowing sentenccfi, correct the erron, and give a reason fat the change: 

(892) Its being me need make no difference. We could not be 
sure of its being him. The whole depended on its being them. 

(896) Man rebelling against his Maker, brought him into ruin. Jo- 
seph having been sold by his brethren, was overruled for good. God 
upholding all things, is nn evidence of his power. He being a great 
man did not moke him a happy man. A man being poor does not 
moke him iniseroblo. — (898) What do you think of my horse running 
to-day ? Did he run well ? What think you of ray horse^s runniDg 
to-day ? Will it be safe ? 

(890) He spends part of his time in studying of the classics. By 
the obtaining wisdom you will command respect. By obtaining of 
wisdom you will command respect. This was e(|ual to a rejecting 
the proposal. This was equal, to rejecting of the proposal. The 
learning anything well requires great application. Learning of any- 
thing well recjuires application. Meekness is manifested in suffering 
of ills patiently— in the suffering ills j)atiently— in the suffering of 
ills patiently. In the patient suffering ills—in patient suffering of ills, 
'^-cause of provoking his sons and daughters, the Lord abhorred them. 
'^pS) In the hearing of the will read, and in the examining of sun- 
apers, much time was spent. The greatest pain is suffered in 
4Tigof thc»kia. 
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(904) He has broke his cup. I have drank enoagb. The tree 

nrae shook by the wind. The tree has fell. Some one has took my 

pen. I seen the man who done it. He has began the work. Some 

fell by the wayside and was trode down. The French langaage ii 

ipoke in every part of Europe. 

The foUowing sentenoes from B. Bverett, Danid Webster, Irving, N. A. Beview, 
Ckoper, Bancroft, Thomas Brown, Sir G. M'Kensie, Butler, &a. have been changed 
bfto modem newspap^ English. Restore them, aco(»xling to (906) : — 

The fortress was being built. The spot where this new and strange 
tragedy was being acted. An attempt was being made in the Eng- 
lish parliament. The magnificent church now being erected in the 
cdty of New York. While these things were being transacted in 
England. While the ceremony was being performed. The court 
was then being held. And still be being done and never done. Wheat 
is being sold at a fair price. Gold is being found in great quantities. 
A report is now being prepared. Ghxxls are now being sold off at 
first cost. While the necessary movement was being made. 



GONNEXION OF TENSES. 

908. Rule XVII. — In the use of verbsj and words that 
in point of time relate to each other, the order of time must 
be observed; as, "I have known him these many years" — 
not, " I know him these many years ;" nor, " I knew him 
these many years." 

009. Rim ARK. — The particular tense necessary to be used must depend upon the 
mBtmBf and no roles can be given that wiD apply to all castas. Bat it may be proper 
to observe — 

910. An observation which is always trae must be expressed in the present tense ; 
■B, " The stoics believed that ' all crimes are eqnal' " (403). 

911. The present- perfect, and not the present tense should be used in connexion 
with words denoting an extent of time continued to the present ; thus, *' They con- 
Unue with me now three days," should be " knve eontinved,'^ &c. (407). 

919. The present-perfect tense ought never to be used in connexion with w(N^ 
wbidi ezpvess past time ; thus, '* I have formerly mentioned his attachment to 
■tody," should be " I formerly mentioned," &c. 

913. To 6Kpress an event simply as past, w^ithout relation to any other point of 
time dian the present, or as taking place at a certain past time mentioned, the past 
teose is used ; as, " Qod created the world." — '* In the beginning. Qod created die 
world.'' Exercises in (912) are examples. 

914. When we wisAi to represent an event as past at or before a certain past 
tfme rafefred to, the verb most be put in the past-peHeet tense. Tbn&«'<nVR!Dk^<i«r 



\ 
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■y, '* The vcMelAA^«rrT«erf at iiine o'clock,'' we OMftn, St nine o^dndc^infrii^ 
of the vcflnl wnBpoML But when we lay, " The veonl inrrived at nine (/dock," 
we mctn, the arriving of the ve^el waa then pretia, 

915. It i» always cMeutial to the nae of thia lenae that the event he pah rtil 
tfanc referred ta It iri proper to notice here, also, that in pointing oat the tine of ft 
past event, two poiuts or i>criods of time axe often mentioned — the one for tSie pv- 
poec cf ateertaining the other. Thiia» " We arrived an Aovr hefiire svMd." Hen 
the past-periuct in not VMcd, though the arriving isrepreacnted aa paat belbie t piit 
time mentioned, viz., sHHteL hecaose sanset f« noi tke time rtferred to, butiiBa» 
tioned in order to describe that time ; and at the time described, the event, uiii'iMyi 
was not poi^t, but present. If in tbid example we omit the word ** hour," nl 
merely say " before miusct," the construction wiH be the same. This will show Alt 
it k rorroct to say, ** Before I wem to France I viaited England," hecaoae tibe viatkig 
of England is repnwcnted as present, and not past at the time indicated 1^ tibe wad 
brfore. But if tlw event mentioned is repreeented as past at the time indiff*^ tf 
the word before^ or if tiie sentence is so arranged that only one point of past linM ii 
indicatc<l at which the event referred to is past, the past-perfect nraat be used ; M^ 
•* They knd arrived before we saflcd." — " They arrived after we had tailed."— ^l 
had visited England when we returned to America." 

916. Tlie present uiid past of the auxiliaries. skaUt leUl, maf, ean^ should nevor 
be BHsociattMi in Uic winH* Hcntoncc ; and care must be taken that the sabseqoeBt 
verb be exprettsetl iu tlic Hame toiwc with the antecedent verb (344) ; thns, "Imsy 
or can do it now, if I choose'' — " I might or could do it now, if I chose** — **lshail 
or tcill <U) it, when I OfuC* — '• I may do ic^ if 2 ertn'*—^* I once could do it but I 
would not" — " I would have done it tlien, bat I could not" — " I mention it to hinv 
that he may stop if he choose'' — " I mentioned it to him, that he might slop if be 
chose' — " 1 have nienlioned it to him, that he may atop" — ** I had mentioned it t) 
him, that he might stop" — '- 1 had mentioned it to him, tibat he might have stopped 
had he chosen,' 

917. In dependent clausest the past-perfect indicative or potential ia used to ex- 
press an event antecedent to, but never contemporary with, or subsequent to^ that 
expressed by a verb in the past tense in Ibe leading dausc. Thus, we can say, "I 
l)elicved he had done it," but not, " I hoped he had done it ;" because belief niy 
n^fer to what is past, but hope always refem to something future. Bee also dia 
inanitivc (900, 921). 

918. When should in used instead oi ought, to express present duty (303), it may 
bo folluwed by the prest^ut or present-perfect ; as, " Yoa should stady, that you suyf 
become learned." 

919. The indicative prenent is frequently used after the wards vhen, tillt hi- 
foret ox soon ax, after, to express the relative time of a future action (406) ; tM, 
" When he comes, he will be welcome.'* When placed before the perfect indioi- 
tivo, they denote the completion of a future action or event ; as* '* He will never bs 
better tDl he has felt the pangs of poverty." 

92U. A verb in the inRnitivc mood most be in the present tense (^46). when it 
expresses what is contemporary in point of time with its governing verb, or jui^ 
qvent to it ; as, " Ho appeared to l/c a man of letters." — " The apoetles were detef* 
mined to preach the f^pel." Hence, verbs denoting hope, desife, inienliom, or 
command, muHt bo followed by tho present infinitive, and not the perfect (4j(l). 

921. But the perfect infinitive must be used to express what is antecedent todi0 
time uf tlie governing verb ; as, '* Romulus is said to have founded Home." 
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EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

(910) The doctor said that fever always produced thirst. The 
philoeopher said that heat always expanded metals. He said that 
truth was immutable. 

(911) I know the family more than twenty years. I am now at 
Bchool six months. My brother was sick four weeks, and is no bet- 
ter. He tells lies long enough. They continue with me now three 
days. 

(912) He has lately lost an only son. He has been formerly very 
^dsorderly. I have been at London last year, and seen the king last 
rammer. I have once or twice told the story to our friend before he 
went away. He has done it before yesterday. Some one has long 
ago told the same story. 

(914) After Columbus made his preparations, he set out on his 
voyage of discovery. When we finished our lessons, we went out 
to play* He that was dead sat up and began to speak. When we 
had arrived at the palace, we delivered the letters which we previ- 
ooflly procured. It was a strange thing to me, for I never saw such 
a thing before. When I came, he was gone. 

(916) I should be obliged to him if he will gratify me in that par- 
ticular. Ye will not come to me, that ye might have life. Be wise 
and good, that you might be happy. He was told his danger, that 
he may shun it. 

(917) We^ad hoped that Lord Nugent would have been able to 
collect much new and interesting information. Columbus hoped that 
he would have rendered the natives tributary to the crown of Spain. 
We expected that they would have come to-day. We trusted that 
it had been He who should have redeemed Israel. 

(918) He should study diligently, that he might become learned. 
We should respect those persons, because they continued long at- 
tached to us. 

(919) We shall welcome him when he shall arrive. As soon as 
he shall return we will recommence our studies. A prisoner is not 
accounted guilty till he be convicted. 

(920) From the little conversation I had with him, he appeared to 
have been a man of learning. Our friends intended to have met us. 
He was afrjedd he would have died. 

(921) Kirstall abbey, now in ruins, appears to be an extennvs 
hnilding. Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, is said to be bora in tiW: 
nine hundred and twenty-sixth year before Christ. 

16* ^ 
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CONSTRUCTION OF ADVERBS. 

922. Rule XVIII. — Adverbt modify verbs, adjso- 
TiVBS, and other adverbs ; as, *' John speaht distinctbi; 
he is remarkably diligent, and reads very correctly.^^ 

[See EQrmology of Adverbs, 523, &c] 

923. A few adverbs sometimes modify nouns or pronouns (526); 

as, " Not only the men, but the tDomen also, were present."— "l 

even J, do bring a flood." — Oen, vi. 17. 

SKM. Sometimei an adverb modifies a preposidoii, and sometimes an a^Janctar 
danse of a sentence (535) ; as, " He sailed nearly round the globe'' — "Juti bd(m 
Ae ear" — ** Verily I tay unto you.* 



n 



SPECIAL RULES. 

925. Rule 1. — Adverbs should not be used €u adjectivestnor 

€idfeetives as adverbs (687). 

Thus, ** The above [preceding] extract*'—*' Thine irfien [freqment] infinaitm" 
— " The then ministry," for " The minisdy then in power."—*' It seems sirangdg 
[airange]," &a So, also, *• He writes beautiful [beauiifuVy].''—** It k done gcei 
[veil]:'— See (686). 

926. The adverbs henee^ fhence^ fohence^ meaning from thie placet from tkd 
place, from whdeh place^ properly riioald not hare from before them, beoanse k ii 
fanplied. Bat the practice of the best writers has so sanctioned the «ae of it, that 
die omisabn of it would now sometimes appear stiff and afibcted.' 

927. Afker verbs of motion, the adverbs hither, thiiher, whither^ are now used 
only in solemn style. In ordmaiy disooorse, here, there, and vhere, are used instead 
of them ; as, " We came here''—** They walked there'—'* Where did he go?" 

928. Where shoald not be used for in r>hieh, except the reference is to ploee. 
Tbas, ** They framed a protestation, fohere [in tekieh] they repeated dieh: fcriDBr 
daims." 

929. The adverbs noir, then, when, where, in soch phrases as Oil now, till then 
since when, to where, ice., are sometimes used by good w r ite rs as nocmSb Tliisi 
however, is rare in prose, and shoold not be imitated. In poetiy it is moie oooi- 
mon (1048). 

930. Of this character are the expressions tU once, far from hence, icc^ bat tbeiB 
are now established idioms, and in panii^f are regarded as one woid (535-6). 

931. Th£re, property an adverb (rf* place, is often nsed as an inlrodnolaiy exple* 
live ; as, *' There came to the beach" (529). 

932. Rule 2. — Tioo negatives are equivalent to an affirma- 
tive^ and should not be used unless affirmation is intended; as, 
** I can not drink no [any] more," or, " I can drink no more." 

933. One negathre is sometimes connected with another fanpUed in the negathrs 
fr9SiMmdii,un,im,in,iLir,kc.; as, **Yoa 9n not unaequainiedwiakhkmBKbar 
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-tihtt i% " Yoa are aoqaainted," ftc. In thie way a pleMing Ytrietjof expraarion li 
Mwa c Um ee prodaoed. But the word only with the negitiye, prewrvoi die negm- 
tkm ; afl^ " He was not only illiberal, but even oovetoos." 

M4. The adverbs moy, nOf yea, yettt often stand alone as a neg^ative or affirma- 
tiro answer to a question ; as, <* Will be go ?"— " No" = " He will not go."—** Is 
lie at home t" — " Yes" = '* He is at home." Amen is an aflBrmative adva4>, eqvhr- 
alent to "Be it so," or "May it be so." 

935. No before a noun is an adjective ; as, " No tnan." Before an adjective or 
md^erb in the comparative degree it is an adverb ; as, " No taller'* — " No sooner,** 
Xn all other cases the proper negative is not ; as, " He will not come" — ** Whether 
he oome or not.** 

POSITION. 

936. Rule 3.^-^Adverbg are for the most part placed before 
adjectives J after a verb in the simple Jbrm, and tifter thejfirH 
auxiliary in the compound form ; as, <* He is very attentiye, 
behaves toelL and is much esteemed." 

' ■ 

937. This rule applies generally to adjunct phrases as well as to 
adverbs (825). 

938. This is to be considered only as a general role, to whibh there are max^ ex- 
eeptkniB. Indeed, no role for the position of the adverb can be given, which is not 
IhUe to exceptions. That order is the best which oooveys the meadng with moat 
precision. In order to thn, die adverb is sometimes placed before the verb, or at 
mne distance after it 

939. NeveTy qfUn^ always, sometimes, generally precede the verb. Nd, widi 
die partk^>le or infinitive, rixHild generally be placed before it (500). 

940. The improper position of the adverb only often occasions ambiguity. This 
^prffl generally be avoided when it refers to a sentence or clause, by placing^ it at 
die beginning of that sentence or daase ; when it refers to a predicate, by placing 
it before the predicatmg term; and when it refers to a saliject, by placing it after its 
aame or desraription ; as, " Only acknowledge thine iniqni^." — " The thoughts of 
faia heart are only eviL" — " Take nothing for your joomey bat a staff oii/y." These 
observations will generally be applicable to the words merely, soMy, ehi^y,fint^ 
id least, and perhaps to a few others. 

941. To, the sign of the infinitive in prose, sbcrald never be separated by placing 
as adverb inunediately after it Thos, " They are aocostomed to carefully sfat^ 
dieir leasons," should be *' to study carefully," or " carefully to study," &c.' 

949. The adverb enough is commonly placed after the adjective which it modi- 
lies ; as. '' A large enough boose" — " A hoase large enough for alL" 

943. Ever is.sometimes improperly nsed for never. Thus, " Ask me ever so 
much," shoold be, "Ask me never so much" — diat is» so modi as never before. 
" Ohannen duuming never so sweedy" — that is, so sweedy as never before. 

• 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Aa adverbs are indedinable, mistakes are liable to be made chiefly in their poi^ 
doD, or in using as adverbs words that are not so, or in using adverbs where odMff 
wondi are requhed. Correct the errors in die following : — 
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(925) They hoped for a aoon and prospercms issue to the wv. 
The then emperor was noted for his cruelty. Me was befriended 
by the then reigning duke. She walks gracefdl. Me spoke eloqaeA 
She did that work good. Our friends arrived safely. The boit 
moves rapid. His expressions sounded harshly. She is a remarii;*' 
ble pretty girl. My foot slipped, and I pretty near fell down. ^■ 

(926) He departed from thence into a desert place. I will send 
thee far from hence to the Gentiles. From hence ! away ! 

(927) Where art thou gone ? And he said unto me, ** Come up 
here.*^ The city is near, oh! let me escape there. Wherelaoi 
there ye can not come. 

(928) He drew up a petition, where he represented his own merit 
The condition where I found him was deplorable. He went to Lca- 
don last year, since when I have not seen him. 

(932) I can not do no more. He will never be no taller. He dad 
not say nothing at all. Neither he nor no one else can do that. I 
have received no information on the subject, neither from him nor 
from his friend. I never did repent for doing good, nor shall aot 
now. I can not see to write no more. Nothing never can justify in- 
gratitude.— (935) Be so kind as to tell me whether he will do it or no. 

936) We should not be overcome totally by present events. We 
always should prefer our duty to our pleasure. It is impossible con- 
tinually to be at work. Not only he found her employed, but pleased 
and tranquil also. In the proper disposition of adverbs, the ear care- 
fully requires to be consulted as well as the sense. They seemed to 
be nearly dressed alike. The bark Clarissa is soon expected to sail. 
'—(937) I wished that any one would hang me a hundred times. 

(938) The women contributed all their rings and jewels volunta- 
rily, to assist the government. He determined to invite back the 
king, and to call together his friends. — (939) Having not known or 
having not considered the measures proposed, he failed of success. 

(940) Theism can only be opposed to polytheism. By greatness, 
I do not only mean the bulk of any single object, but the distinctness 
of a whole view. Only you have I known of all the nations of the 
earth. In promoting the public good, we only discharge onr duty. 
He only read one book, not two. He read the book only, bnt did 
not keep it. He only read the book, but not the letter. He chiefly 
spoke of virtue, not of vice. He only reads English, not French. 

(941) Schota|^ should be taught to carefully scrutinize the senti- 
ments advancSTin all the books they read. To make this sentence 
perspicuous, it would be necessary to entirely remodel it. 
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[ : CONSTRUCTION OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

? 944. Rule XIX. — Con/unctions connect words or sbn- 

TBNCES (561). 

945. Words of the same class, having a similar relation to another 
to which they belong, are connected by a conjunction. Thus — 

1. Noons or pronooiifl ; as, " James and John and / are here." 
8. Adjectivefl ; aa, " A prudent, brave, and honorable man." 

3. Veiba ; aa, " Cssar came and uno and a)nquered" 

4. Advcrboy or adverba and adjoncts ; aa, " He won the piuse/nrfy and honors 

ably" or '*/airly and with honor'' 

5. FrepoHtiona ; as, " To axid from die caty" — '* Up and down the hill." 

946. Verba connected have the same nominatiTe ; as, " James readt and writes" 

947. Noans or pronoons ccmncctcd in the nominative case, either aa sabjecta or 
attribotes, are related as sach to the same verb ; as, *' John and James are ooiuins^ 
— '' He is a gentleman and a scholar." 

948. Noons or pronoons connected in the possessive case arc governed by the 
same noon ; as, '* John's and Jatnes's books." 

949. Noons or pronoons, connected in the objective case, are governed by the 
same verb or preposition ; as, " He studies grammar and logic" — ** Give the hooka 
to him and me." 

950. When nomhiatives belong to different verbs, or verbs to different nomina- 
, lives, the ooojonction ocmnectB the sentences* not the words ; aa, "John reads and 

James writes." 

951. Simple sentences or clauses are connected by conjunctions, 

so as to form one compound sentence; as, ^^ I said that ye are gods ; 

but ye shall die" 

953. Similar sentences, whether dependent or independent, are connected by the 
coxyanctions and, or, rtor, but, yef, &c. , 

953. Dependent members or daoses are connected with their leading daoses by 
anch conjonctions, or other connective words, as may properly indicate the relation 
intexided (962 and 963). 

954. Conjonctions are frcqaently onderstood between the words or sentences 
connected; as, " CsBsar came, saw, and conquered." — The men, women, and chil- 
dren, were present" — " It is the part of those that are great to give — of those that 
are poor to ask." — " Learning collects materials ; wisdom applies them." 

SPECIAL RULES. 

955. Rule 1. — Conjunctions connect the same moods and 
tenses ofverhs, and cases of nouns and pronouns; as, ** Do 
good, and seek peace." — " Honor thy Jather and mother.** 

[This role applies to the infinitive and participles.] 

956. Verbs of the same mood and tense, onder this role, are generally also in tlw 
tune form (474) ; as, " He reads and writes" (not, does leritej. i 

957. Verbs in different claoses. connected by a co^jonction, hot having a diflbmC I 
comstraction, may be in different moods and tenses ; as, " I read that I may leam," { 
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958. When two or more Terbs in the oompoood tensefli or in dttfn|pB*> 1 m 
emphAtic fonn, or in te paaafire Toioe, mre oonnected, the mjd&uy esgK^^ 1 gti 
tbefirat, ma>' be ondentood to the reet; m, «He eaic neither r«ii w «nk.'- I ^ 
" Diligence tkovld be cammemded and rewarded." Still, however, deicfittirf | 
the auxiliary is often more emphatic; mm, ** They AaB came, vAAeftkdkim \ 
his trath." I d 

9ri9. Verba of the aamc mood, tenae, or fonn, ooamected aa a oonpnil^ I i 
cftle {6-17), have the nominative exprened with the fint, andandoiBodlDlki^l I 
an, " Cflpsar came, taw, and conquered." Botr— 

960. Wlten \'erbfl connRctcd are not of the auoe mood, teiMe, or tm. *d^ 
rially if contniMt or opiKMtion, cxpresKd by bt/t, though, yet, is intendei &•■>' 
iiiativr w freqacntly repeated ; aa, " He came, bat he woald not rtay." B«i^ 

961. TI»H IN to be rcfrardcd only as a genera] direction, in acooidance wii|» 
liaps, tlic majority of cases, bat to which, aa a rale, there are mujesKfti* 
The object aiincd at is to aecore ettpkony and perspt'euily ; and when to* 
prt^served without repeating the nominative, it may be omitted; Mb'Tbeti* 
charges had been, and still are, united in one person.'' — North Britisk Rtvke. 

962. After expressions implying doubt, fear, or denial, the conjunction <Uh 
properly used— iK)t lent, but, but that ; as, *« I do not doabt that be ii biirf I ' 
— ' I am afraid that he will die." Alao, what ahoold never be used ftr AA 1 1 
Thus, " He will not believe but what I am to blame/* shoold bo, " bat tki^ I nti 
blame." 

963. Rule 2. — Certain words in the antecedent member^ 
a sentence, require corresponding connectives in the suhseqwalt 
one; thus — 

1. In clauses or words simply oonnected — 
Both requires and (567) ; as, " Both he and I canoe." 

Either or (570) ; as, " Either he ^ I will come.' 

Neither nor (570) ; as, " Neither he nor I came." 

IVkether or; as, " Whether hear I came." 

Though yet ; as, " Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him." 

Not only but also ; as, " N(^ only ho but alto his l»other goea'* 

2. In clauses connected so as to imply comparison — 

The comparative degree requires than ; as, " He is taller than I am." 
Other requires than ; as, " It is no other than he." 

Else than ; as, " What dsc do you expect than this ?" 

As as (expressing equality) ; as, " He ia as tall as I am." 

As so (expressing equality) ; as, "As thy day is, so shall tlif 

strength be." 

8o as (with a negative, expressing inequality) ; as, " He is not «9 

learned as his brother." 

8o that (expressing consequence) ; as, " He is s<> weak that he 

con not walk." 

Such as (expressing similarity) ; as, " He or such as he." 

For as and so, in comparison, see 531. For a«, sometimes regarded as a idativB^ 
■ee 871 — as a oonnective of words in apposition* 674. For the infinitive after $o Mi 
sea 884. 
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And, or, nor, do not regvire the coRe^KSidiiig anliwN k m t, md though doe* 
■iwayi require fet. By poetic ficenie (1048-5), or and nor are nninNliiiB i 
ail4 JM uiteoedentB, instead of eiihert neither (570). 

7rjjp06. In sentences implying comparison, there is conunonly an 

nSpris in the second member, after than and as ; '* My punishment 

'gfMter than [that is whichi I can bear." — '' My ptmishment is as 

I [that is which'} I can bear." And sometimes in sentences 

implying comparison, after though and if; as, ** Though [it is] 

Be, it is good." — ** He is kind, if [he is] sincere" (977-7). 

A relative after thou is pat in the oli(jective case ; aa, " Satan, tban Khom 
lagfaer aat" Ttiia anomaly has not been satisfactorily explained. In this 
■oniB regaxd than as a preposition. It ia probably only a case of simple 

'maliagS (1044-4). 

s 

z .' 967. Rule 3. — When a subseqiient clause or part of a sen- 
is common to two different hut connected antecedent 
fjr, it must he equally applicable to hoth ; as, '* That 
always has been, and always will be, admired^ — "He 
is as tall, though not so handsome, as his brother, ** 

968. When this rale is violated, the correction is made, either — 
1. By altering one of the antecedent clauses, so that the sabseqnent may be ap- 
^BpatiTw to both. Thas, ** The story has and will be believed," is not correct, 
liriMnnr tb(mgh ye can my, will be Mieved^ we can not say, has be believed. It 
■hould be, ''The story has been, and will be, believed," or — 

9. If this can not be done, we may complete the constniction of the first part by 
moexing its appropriate sabseqnent, and leave the sobseqaent of the second nnder- 
itaoA. Thas, '* He was more bdoved bat not so much admired as Cynthio," is not 
oomct, becaoae we can not say, " He was more beloved as Cynthio." It should 
be, " He was more beloved than Gynduo, bat not so moch admired." 

969. The principle of this rale appUea to the appro]niate ielectum of words as 
iwell as to their construction ; thas, " TUs doctrine is finmded and conAstent with 
die trntfa,*' shoald be, " founded vpon, and oonaistent toith*' kc. 

EXBRCI8B8 TO BE CORRBCTBD. 

In the following sentences point out the conjunctions, the words or sentences 
connected by them — see whedier they 0(»respoDd, according to the rules, and if 
not, correct and give a reason for the change. 

■■' (065) He reads and wrote well. Anger glances int» the breast of 
a wise man, bnt will rest only in the bosom of fools. If he under- 
stand the subject and attends to it, he can scarcely fail of success. 
Enjoying health and to live in peace are great blessings. Be more 
anxious to acquire knowledge than about showing it. Be more anx- 
iam about acquiring knowledge than to show \t. 

Yoa and me are great friends. T\nft\a a«w«i3^iftaXXfc"t\ifc\7«^«B 
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you. and I. My fttber and him are very intimate. He i» taller iIb 
mo ; hut I am older than him. 

(95G) He reads and writeth well. He reads and does write ndL 
He reads and is writing well ? Does he not read and writes idl? 
Did he not tell thee his fault, and entreated thee to fiorgiTe )aL 
Earth hath her solitudes, and so has life. 

(958) He can neither read nor can writer I will come and vl 
see you, and will tell you the whole story. He shoold have writteii 
or should have sent, or should have come himself. 

(960) Can these persons consent to such a proposal, and will e» 
sent to it ? How distin<^ished faat talents he is, and how ueM 
might be. He might have been happy and now is convinced of it- 
He could command his temper, though would not. 

(9G2) I dr) not deny but he has merit. They were afraid lest yoi 
would be offended. We were apprehensive lest some accident bid 
happened to him. We can not deny bnt what he was ill-treatei 
We can not doubt but what he is well. I can not see but what lie 
is well. 

(963-1) It is neither cold or hot. It is so clear as I need not ex- 
plain it. The relations are so uncertain, as that they require much 
examination. The one is equally deserving as the other. I must be 
so candid to own that I have been mistaken. He ^oold not ^it 
him»elf nor let mc do it. He was as angry as he could not speak. 
So as thy days so shall thy strength be. Though he slay me so wiD 
I trust in him. He must go himself or send his servant. There ii 
no condition so secure as can not admit of change. He is not as 
eminent and as much esteemed as he thinks himself to be. 

(963-2) He lias little more of the scholar besides the name. Be 
ready to succor such persons who need thy assistance. They had 
no sooner risen but they applied themselves to their studies. These 
savage pco])le seemed to have no other element but war. Such men 
that act treacherously ought to be avoided. He gained nothing 
further by his speech, but only to be commended for his eloquence. 
This is none other but the gate of Paradise. 

(967) I always have and I always shall be of this opinion. He is 
bolder but not so wise as his companion. Sincerity is as valuable 
and even more so than knowledge. Their intentions might and prob- 
ably were good. The reward has already or will hereafter be given 
to him. Will it be urged that these books are as old or even older 
than tradition. This book is preferable and cheaper than the 
He takes no caro nor interest in the matter. 
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INTERJECTIONS. 

970. RuiiB XX. — Interjections fiave no grammatical 
connexion with the other words in a sentence (556). 

971. After inteijections, pronouns of the first person are commonly 
in the objective case ; those of the second, in the nominative ; as, 
••Ahme!"— **Othou!" 

972. In neither of these, however, does the ciise depend on the inteijectton. The 
dbj e cthre is commonly thought to he governed by a word nnderatood ; thus, " Ah 
\piiy] mer'—^'Ah [tehai will become of] me!" The nominative ia oommoDly 
tfie nominative of the perscm addreaied (773). 

GENERAL RULE. 

973. In every sentence^ the words employed^ and the order 
in which they are arranged, should, he such, as clearly and 
properly to express the idea intended; and at the same time^ 
all the parts of the senfcmce should correspond, and a regit' 
lar and dependent construction be preserved throughout. 

974. This may be regarded as a general rule* applicable to every case, and dieie* 
fore comprehending all the preceding. Though these are so full and minnte as to 
embrace almost everything belonging to the proper constraction of sentences, yet 
there will sometimes occar instances of impropriety in the nse, and arrangement 
and connexion of words, for the avoiding or correcting of which no very specific 
ndes can be given. 

975. Among the evils to be guarded against under this general rule, are the fiil- 
kiwing: — 

1. The use of words which do not correctly or properly convey d)e idea intendadp 

or which convey another with equal propriety. 
9. The arrangement of w<»ds and clauses in soch a way, that their rdadon to 

other words and clauses is doubtful, or difficult to be pax»ived. 

3. The separating of adjuncts (541) finm their principals^ and placing them lo 

that they may be joined to words to which they do not belong (832). 

4. The separating of relative clauses improperly fiom iheir antecedents (755 and 

759). 

5. Using injudiciously, or too frequently, the diird penmial or poflflesstve prtK 
noan^ especially in indirect discourse (1130). 

EXERCISES. 

The following sentences are not grammatically incorrect, but from some of the 
canaBi mentiooed above, aro obscure, inelegant, anUngtunts, or unintelligible. Lei 
Ae pnpfl point out die error and correct it, and give a reason for the correction. j 

The son said to his father that he had sinned against Heaven. A I 
farmer went to a lawyer, and told him that his bull \v%.d ^[j^tt^^ W^ ^iV\ 

17 
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Tbe Greeks fearing to be (surrounded on all sides wheeled aboiit ai 

haltnl with the river on their backs. Nor was Philip wintiBg to 

C(»rrupt Di-mosthencR, as he had most of the leading men of Greece. 

Parmenio had stirved, with i^reat fidelity, Phifip the father of Aki- 

ander, as well as himself, for whom he first opened the way bto 

Affia. Beliftarios was general of all the forces under Justinian^ 

FirNt, a man of rare valor. Lisias promised his father never to 

abandon IiIh friends. Carthage was demolished to the ground lo 

that we are unable to say where it stood, at this day. Thus ended 

the war with Anticxrhus, twelve years after the second Panic wu, 

and two after it had been begun. Claudius was canonized aaung 

the g(H]M, who scarcely deserved the name of a man. He was at i 

window in Litchfield, where a party of the royalists had fortified 

themselves, taking a view of the cathedral. 

976. Another daw of improprieties arwes fitxtt die improper oinistion of wah 
by wliicb tlie grammatical couotruciion of a •eotenoe ia broken api As a geaoA 
rule, the fewer the wordB arc by which we exprem oar ideals the better, pronM 
tbe meaning b cleoriy brooght oat. This may often be done without nmg aD de 
words noceflMry to the foil gra mmatica l fann of a sentence, and benoe, as the tea- 
deocy alwa>'B is to abbreviate speech, snch words as can be spared, aocordiii([ to 
tlie usage of die lanfruagc, are properly omitted. This omission is caOed 

ELLIPSIS (1044-1). 

Respecting the use of tliis figure, nothing more definite can be laid down dtaa 
what is contained in the following 

SPECIAL RULES. 

977. Rule 1. — An ellipsis, or omission of words, is ad- 
missible when they can be supplied by the mind unth such 
certnijity and readiness a^ not to obscure the sense, Tbas — 

Instead of saying, ** He was a learned man, and he was a wise 
man, and he was a good man," we may say, ** He was a learned, 
wise, and good man." 

978. According to common usage, an ellipsis of the different parts 
of speech is allowed in the following cases, viz. : — 

1. Nouff AND Pronouj?. — When two or more things are asserted of the same 
■abject, the noun or pronoun in expressed bef(»e the first verb, and omitted before 
the rost Also, wl)en tlie same noun or pronoun is the object of several verbs, it is 
oaritted after all except the last ; as, " I love, fear, and respect him," instead oC "i 
love him, I fear him, and /respect him." 

2. A noun is fifequently omittod after the comparative degree ; as, " I will poH 
down my bans, and bidld greater [bams]." 

3. When two or more adjecdvei qualify the aatne w«a»\bfe tmwx Vs wSmAl 
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■n eaasept the kit ; aa, '' A great, wise, and good man" for, " A great tnan, a 
wiae wuMHt and a good man." 

4. Adjective and Article — Wlicn an adjective qaalifiestwoormore noaiu, 
k if omitted befixe all except the fint only ; na, " Good qnahdefl and actions" — 
** Ha^ipy bofya and giiii^' — ** He is an hcmeat, learned, and well-bred man," kitt " a% 
kooeat, a leained. and a wril-bred man." 

5. Verm. — A verb is oAem omitted after its sabjeot, pteceded by tbe oompara- 
tba degree ; as^ *^ He is wiser than I [otre]" — " I am yofonger than he [m]." 

6. When several daoses come together, having the same predicate verb, the verb 
ia often expressed in the first, and omitted in the rest ; as, " The Italians have imi- 
tated the Latins, the English the Italians, and the Americans the English." Some- 
times it is omitted in the first, and expressed in the last ; as, " Not only men, bat 
natkms, imitate one another." 

7. The verb to he, with its subject, in dependent clauses, is often omitted after 
tte connectives, if, though^ yet, token, &c. ; as, '* Stady, if \il ifi\ neglected, becomes 
Irkflome.'' — ** Thoogh [he wan] poor, he was hcibst" (965). 

8. In poetry, verbs which express /7^^rf«< or answer, are often omitted ; as, " To 
lam the prince [repUed\," Also, when the words connected readily indicate what 
the v«rbe most be, if expressed ; as " I'll hence to London" — " I'll iu" — " Away, 
old man !"— iSAoJfcs.--" Up, up, Glenarkin V'—W. Scott. 

9. The verb is often omitted in the second clause of a sentence after the auxili- 
■ly. when the aame verb is used in the first clause; as, " You have read, but I have 
not [rea<2]." Abso, verbs connected in the same voice, mood, and tende. having the 
auxiliary with tbe first, omit it with the rest ; as, " He wiU be loved and respect^ 
for his virtues." 

10. Advkrb. — When an adverb modifies more words than one, it is placed only 
with the last ; as, " He spoke and acted gracefvUy:' 

11. pKEPOSiTlow. — When the same preposition connects two or more subse- 
qoent tenns of a rdation with one antecedent term, it is uRually omitted before all 
except the first as, " Over tlie hills and the valleys" — " Through woods and wilds." 

12. Conjunction. — When several words and clauses come togetlier in tlie same 
construction, the conjunction is Fomotimcs omitted entirely, Bomctimes between 
each pair, and sometimes before all except tlie la.st ; an, " He caused the blind to 
aee, the lame to walk, tiio deaf to hear, the lepe'rs to be cleansed." — " We ran 
hither and tliither, seekiog novelty and chani^c — sympathy a?id pastime — commu- 
nion and love." — " Youth is the season of joy, of bliss, of strength and pride." 

13. Interjection. — The interjections are never omitted, but, in the expression 
of sadden emotion, all bat the most important words are commonly omitted ; aa^ 
•* Wdl done !" lor, " That ie well done !" Also, after interjections, there is cibsa 
an ellipsis of the obvious word; as, " O for a lodge," &;c., tliat is, " O hoio I long 
£or a lodge," dec. — " A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse !" that is, " Bring 
roe a horse. / would give my kingdom for a horse." 

979. Rule 2. — An el/ipsis is not allowable when it 

would obscure the sentence^ weaken itsforce^ or be attended 

with an imfrropriefi/ ; as, *' We speak that we do know," 

for that which y &c. 

960. In general, no word should be omitted \>^ fe\\\^«\a-» xJaax'-NA 
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cessary to the usual construction or harmony of a sentence, or to 
render the meaning perspicuous. 

981. Aitidet, pronooiis. and prepoiitioas, ifaaiild alwaji be repealed wln&s 
words widi which they ■tand oonneoted are oaed emphafieal^. Under ■nob d^ 
ewmtaiioea, even noona, a^jecdTeo^ and veths^ Beat oiaa he repeata d : ai^ "Hot 
only the year, hat the day and ^ hoar were appointed." 

982. It is generally improper, except in poetry, to arak die anfeceicnt to tTdt- 
tire, and it is alwaya so, to oaait a rdatire when it la in llie nrwnin ai ive i 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following aentencea, omit tach words as are not neoeaBary to die sense >— 
(977-1) Cicero was an eloquent man, an able man, a generoos 
man, and he was a truly patliotic man. Avarice and cunning may 
gain an estate, but avarice and cunning can not gain friends. 
I venerate him, I respect him, I love him, on account of his virtues. 
— (977-4) He has an affectionate brother and an affectionate sister. 
(977-8) Genuine virtue supposes our benevolence to be strengthened 
and to be confirmed by principle. Perseverance in laudable pursoitB 
will reward all our toils, and will produce effects beyond our calcalation. 
(977-9) We often commend imprudently, as well as censure impru- 
dently. — (977-10) Changes are almost constantly taking place in men 
and in manners, in opinions and in customs, in private fortunes and^ 
in public conduct. — (977-1 and 8) He is temperate, he is disinter- 
ested, he is benevolent. He regards his word, but thou dost not 
regard it. 'We succeeded, but they did not succeed. 

In the Mowing sentences, sapply the words improperly omitted, and state why 
they should be restored : — 

(979) We are naturally inclined to praise who praise us, and to flatter 
who flatter us. Who best can suffer best can do. A beautiful garden 
and trees were sold. His honor, interest, religion, were all embarked 
in this undertaking. Many days and even weeks pass away unim- 
proved. The captain had several men died in his ship. His con- 
duct is not scandalous, and that is the best can be said of it. They 
enjoy a free constitution and laws. That is a property most men 
have, or at least may attain. This property has or will be sold. You 
suppose him younger than I. It requires few talents to which most 
men are not born, or at least may not acquire. He may be said to 
have saved the life of a citizen, and consequently entitled to the re- 
ward. The people of this country possess a healthy climate and soiL 
I have purchased a house and orchard. A noble spirit disdaineth the 
malice ofibrtane ; his greatness of soul \s not. to \>e c«ax dLcmn. 
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SYNTACTICAL PARSING. 

983. Syntactical parsing includes etymological, and 

adds to it a statement of the relation in which words stand 

to each other, and the rules according to which they are 

comhined in phrases and sentences. 

Before parsing a sentence syntactically, it should first be analyzed, 
as directed (658), and exemplified (659). 

MODEL OF SYNTACTICAL PARSING. 

*^ The minutest plant or animal, if attentively examined, afibrds a 
thousand wonders, and obliges us to admire and adore the Onmipotent 
hand by which it was created." 

Tfau aexdence oontaiiM all the parts of speedi except tbe interjection. It is parsed 
etymok^cally (581 and 582), and analyzed (659-7), which see. It may now be 
parted syntactically, as fidlows : — 

The is the DXFiitrrE article ; it belongs to plant or animal (711), and 

shows these words to be fimitsd. — Rulb III., 2. '* The ardde the is 
put," &c. (707). 

wiinutett . . k an adjective, compared here by er and e*/, superlative, and qaali- 
fies plant or animeU. — Rule II., 1. " An a4jective or participle,'' 
&c. (676). 

plant .... is a noun, neuter, in the nominative smgnlar, the snlject of affords 
and obliges.— KvL% VI. ** The sahject of a finite verh," &c. (760). 

or is a disjunctive conjunction, connecting as alternates plant and 

animal (569).— Rule XIX. " Coi\JQnctions connect," &c. (944). 

animal ... is a Nbuv, neuter, in the nominative ringolai^aame as plant — and 
comiected vtrith it by or. 

jf is a conjunction ; it connects itsdanse with the preceding as acoit* 

dition.— Rule XIX. " Coi^anotions connect," kjc. (944). 

U (miderstood) is a third personal pronoun, neater, in the nominative 

singalar ; it stands for plant at animal. — Rule IV., 3. " When t 
pronoun refers," &c. (730) ; and is the sahfect of t« examined. — Rulb 
VI. " Tbe subject of a finite verb," &c. (760). '^ 

w eromtne^ is a verb, transitive, regular,* in the present indicative, pasdv^ ex- 
pressing an act done to its sahject «/, widi whidi it agrees.— Rule 
VIII. "A verb agrees," &c. (776)» 

ottmiMLy . is an adverb, derived fn»n aUeniiee^ and compared by more and 
mott ; it modifies is exomtnAi— Rule XVIII. ** Adverbs modify," 
&C. (922). 

* CoBtjqgatioD is here omitted fiir brevity, it htao^ UBMrjMisaar|,\»cMMift^^Mfc'^ 
ir mBBtuoed a» regular (491, nofte). 

17* 
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tiffbrd* . . . l* a VKun, transitive, regular; in the present in&«tne, icJw*! *W 
|H>rni>u MUffular ; agrees whh. and affifUB fit plant or aiitaui^.--Biiu 
3 undrr IUm.k VIII. " Two or more sab6tantive8tnngoitr,"&c-i'^^V 

a in tlie indkfinite article, and hekmgn to tktmsamd, Itabowttiat 

tho naniber is re^rded as one afr^regate (716) — BoLl IIL,1- "Ti« 
article a or on," &c. (707 and 726). 
thousand . . is a numeral adjkctive, cardinal, qaalifyin^ woHdartr-JiXJU^l, 

1. "An adjective or participle," dec, (€76). 
vonders . . is a nuun. neater, in the o^ective phind, the olgecC oi, and ^vomi 
by, afords.—Rv LK X. "A transitive verb," Ac. (801). 

and is a copulative cunI^l'Nction ; it connects a^^vtt ttndoiHgt*^ 

lluLE XIX. " Conjuuctions conneot," dec. (944). 
obliges ... is the samt^ as affords. See above. 

usm is a PERSONAL PRONOUN, first pcTBon, masculine or feminioe. io Ab 

objective plural, the object of, and governed by, obliges. — BOLl X 
" A trausitive verb." dec. (8U1). It is at the same tane the sabjectof 
to admire and to adore — Rule 3 ander RuLK XV. ** The isfinitive 
as tlie subject," &c. (872 and 873). 
to admire . . w a VEiin, transitive, regular, in the present infinitive, active, gov- 
erned by obliges.^RvLE. XV. '* The infinitive mood is ffrrented," 
Sec. (865). 

and is a copulative conjunction ; it connecta to cuimire and to tdart 

— Hulk XIX. " Conjunctions connect," &c 
to adore ... is tlie same in parsing and constructicm as to admire. 

the is the definite article ; it belongs to hand, and shows it to be 

limited.— Rule III., 2. '• The article <*<•," dec. (707). 
Omnipotent is an adjective, not compared, because it does not admit of incresse 
(223). It quallBes hand. — Rule II., 1. "An adjective <»* participle," 
&c. (676). 
hand . . . . is a noun, neuter, in the objective singular, governed by to admin 
and to adore.— Rule X. "A transitive verb," dec. (801). 

(y is a PREPOSITION ; it shows the relation between was created and 

which (538). 
tohich .... is a relative pronoun, neuter, in the objective singular; refers tiH 
and agrees with, hand as its antecedent — Rule V. " The reladve 
agrees," dec. (742) ; and is governed by by.-^RvLK XI. "A prepo- 
sition, governs," &c. (818). It connects its daose with handy and 
describes it (645 and 610-5)^ 

it is a PRONOUN, same as before; is the subject of toa« created. — BuLi 

VI. " The subject of a finite verb," dec. (760). 
was created is a verb, transitive, regular, in the past indicative, passive, dmd 
person sin{,^ular ; affirms of, and agrees with it. — Rule VIIL ** A verb 
agrees," &:c. (776). 

Id the same manner, parse the other sentences analyzed (659) ; and analyae tod 
pame the exercises followbg them, page 139, and any correct sentences from any 
ovwl RTithnr. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES 

ON THE RULES OF SYNTAX, ETC 

In Ae preceding " Exercises to be corrected," cRre has been taken to insert sacll 
ttcsmples only as can be corrected by the role, or the obsenrations under wbidi 
ikaey are placed, or by those which precede them. In the fc^lowing ** Promiscnoai 
ExMCMea," no particular arrangement ia observed. Every sentence contains one 
error, many of them two, and some of thcni three or more. Many of the errors, toO| 
are such as are often made, and, on accouut of our familiarity with them, are not 
BO readily noticed. Otiiers are such as nobody would make, and of course will at 
once be detected. Thene are inserted, not no much to be guarded against, as to 
iUoflfcrate and draw attention to the rule which they violate, and to show that ot^m 
which are not so obvious, and which are sometimes committed, involve the same 
error. For example, nobody would say, ''Him writes." Some perhaps might 
Bay, '* Here is the man whon^everybody says is the writer of that letter;" and yet 
t|ie emxc in both is the same, and violates Rule VI. In all the^e examples for cor- 
rection, the object aimed at is to put the pupil in possesion of the idea intended to 
be expressed — and the exercise ^ him is to express that idea grammatically, ia 
the best manner. There can be no danger of imitating an expression whidi he ia 
^Mewamed is wrong ; while it will exercise his judgment to detect the error, test 
his knowledge of grammar, and be a pi*ofitable exercise in composition to put the 
sentence right. 

All these exercises may be first corrected orally — showing wherein each is wroi^, 
and why — correcting the error, and giving a reason for the change made. They 
may then be written out in a corrected state. Afler that, each sentence may be 
analyzed as directed (658), and then parsed syntactically as directed (983). 

1. — 1. Too great a variety of studies perplex and weaken the judg- 
ment. 2. I called to see you, but you was not at home. 3. To act 
witli caution, but with steadiness and vigor, distinguish the manly 
character. 4. The cro^Ti of virtue is peace and honor. 5. In the 
human species, the influence of instinct and habit are generally as- 
sisted by the suggestions of reason. 6. The train of our ideas are 
often interrupted. 7. They were both unfortunate, but neither of 
them were to blame. 

2. — 1 . We arrived safely at our journey's end. 2. That is a mat- 
ter of no conseijuence between you and I. 3. This should not hap- 
pen between such friends-as him and me. 4. Them that seek knowl- 
edge will find it. 5. Such are the men wh(Mn, we might suppose, 
know better. 6. Our welfare and security consists in unity. 7. The 
love of virtue, and devotion to pleasure, is opposed to each other 
8. EvQry leaf, every twig, every drop of water, teem with life. 
No oppressor and no tyrant triumph there. 10. All the w( 
spectators of your conduct. 

3. — 1, Nothing is more lovelier than 'viitae. ^. 13a% 
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wickednesa will ddI fuil tu mark the alteratioD of his oooduct. 3. He 
is taller than me, but I am stronger than him. 4. Neither licbes or 
beauty furnish solid peace and contentment. 5. The abase of mer- 
cies ripen ns for judgments. 6. John, William, and Henry*8bats, 
were stolen. 7. A man*s manners frequently infinence his fortune. 
8. Mach depends on this rule being observed. 9. Snch will ever be 
the effect of youth associating with vicious companions. 10. Give 
to every one their due. 1 1 . It has been fully shown that neither of 
them are correct. 12. Ev^ry Iwne, every muscle, every part of man, 
are known to Him which made him. 

4. — 1. He writes tolerable well. 9. Three months' notice are re- 
quired to be given previous to a ])upil*6 leaving of the school. 3. That 
rose smells sw^eetly. 4. He employed another friend oi his fiatherto 
assert his claim — [whose claim ?] 5. A soul inspired with the love of 
truth will keep all his pr)wers attentive to the pursuit of it. 6. It is 
the duty of every one to be careful of their reputation. 7. It is re- 
markable his continual endeavors to serve us. 6. Whatever antiqui- 
ties he could procure, he purchased them at any price. 9. I am not 
so well as when you was here. 10. It is three days yesterday, since 
you have promised that money. 11. This mode of expression has 
been formerly in use. 12. He promised long ago, that he had attended 
to that matter. 13. He was expected to have arrived earlier. 

5. — 1. Twice three are six. 2. Six times three are eighteen. 

3. As two arc to four, so are six to twelve. 4. Five are the half of 

ten. 5. The half of ten are five. 6. Nine' are not an even number. 

7. One man and one boy is sufficient. 8. Two boys is equal to 

one man. 9. Two boys are less than three^— three is better than 

nothing. 10. Two is better than one. 11. Two are an evennum- 

ler — ^three are not. 12. Two are twice one. 13. Two and two 

oakes four. 14. Three fourths are more than one half. 15. Five 

len is too many for su('h a piece of work — three is too few. 16. 

liree shot was fired without effect. 17. The fleet consisted of six 

ils. 18. A drove of forty heads of cattle passed along. 

6. — 1. Molasses are thicker than water. 2. The measles are 

'eading through the country. 3. Wheat is being sold for a dollar 

ushel, and oats is in demand. 4. The news by the last arrival ia 

!;er than were expected. 5. We hoped to have heard firom you 

)re this. 6. Do you not think he writes good ? 7. The wind 

78 coldly from the north, and the snow lies deeply on the ground. 

ames is as tall if not taller than I am. 9. He never haa and he 

r wiD do so well. 10. He whoever Mid so was miatekeii. 
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11. There tre • heroic innooence as well as a heroic courage. 18. 
Ha pats down the mighty and exalteih the humble. 13. Piety to- 
ward €k)d,as well as sobriety and virtue, are necessary .to happiness. 

7.— 1. Take care'who you admit into your friendship. 2. I al- 
ways understood' it to be he, whom they said wrote that book. 3. If 
I was him, I would take more care for the future. 4. There is two 
or three of us who have been at Europe last year. 5. We were in 
Havre when the revolution broke out at France. 6. I have been to 
Boston for a few days, and spent the time very pleasant. 7. That 
is the man and the horse which we met before. 8. George was the 
most enterprising young man whom I ever knew. 9. All who were 
present were pleased with the entertainment. 

8. — 1. This excellent person was folly resigned either to have 
lived or to have died. 2. Between he and I there is some disparity of 
years, but none between he and she. 3. To be moderate in our views, 
and proceeding temperately in the pursuit of them, is the best way 
to insure success. 4. Enjoying hedth, and to live in peace, are great 
blessings. 5. Which dictionary do you prefer, Webster or Walker 1 
6. Though this event be strange, it certainly did happen. 7. If he 
does but consider the subject, he vrill no doubt change his opinion. 
8. Ignorance is the mother of fear, as well as admiration* 9. Let him 
be whom he may, I can not wait for him. 10. We have no need for 
his assistance. 11. Among every class of people, self-interest pre- 
vails. 

9. — 1. Many have profited from the misfortunes of others. 2. Ma- 
ny ridiculous customs have been brought in use during the hundred 
last years. 3. Is there no person who you can send on that business ? 

4. Little attention to business is necessary, if you would succeed. 

5. A truth is virtue to which we should pay little regard. 6. With- 
out fimmess, nothing that is great can be undertaken ; that is haz- 
ardous, accomplished. 7. The people of the United States enjoys 
a free constitution and laws. 8. That is a property most men have, 
or at least may attain. 9. The pyramids of Egypt stood more 
than three thousand years. 10. It is thought they have been built 
by the Egyptian kings. 11. When the nation complain, the rulers 
ahould listen to their voice. 12. Whom say the people that I am? 

10. — 1. They that honor me, I will honor. 2. He only got the 
money for a few days. 3. He was mistaken evidently in his calcn 
lations. 4. No man is fit for free conversation, for the inquiry 
truth, if he be exceedingly reserved ; if he be haughty and proud j 
lua knowledge ; if he be positive and dogmatical in Ids opiniona 
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wickednesB will not fail to mark the alteratioD of his ooDdact. 3. He 
IB taller than me, but I am stranger than him. 4. Neither licbes or 
beauty famish solid peace and contentment. 5. The abuse of mer- 
cies ripen ns for judgments. 6. John, William, and Henry^sbats, 
were stolen. 7. A man*s manners frequently influence his fortune. 
8. Much depends on this rule being observed. 9. Such will erer be 
die effect of youth associating with Ticious companions. 10. Give 
to every one their due. 11. It has been fully shown that neither of 
them are correct. 12. Every bone, every muscle, every part of man, 
are known to Him which made him. 

4. — 1. He writes tolerable well. 9. Three months' notice are re- 
quired to be given previous to a pupil's leaving of the school. 3. That 
rose smells sweetly. 4. He employed another fnend oi his fieither to 
assert his claim — [whose claim ?] 5. A soul inspired with the love of 
truth will keep all his powers attentive to the pursuit of it. 6. It is 
the duty of every one to be careful of their reputation. 7. It is re- 
markable his continual endeavors to serve us. 6. Whatever antiqui- 
ties he could procure, he purchased them at any price. 9. I am not 
so well as when you was here. 10. It is three days yesterday, since 
you have promised that money. 11. This mode of expression has 
been formerly in use. 12. He promised long ago, that he had attended 
to that matter. 13. He was expected to have arrived earlier. 

5. — 1. Twice three are six. 2. Six times three are eighteen. 
3. As two are to four, so are six to twelve. 4. Five are the half of 
ten. 5. The half of ten are five. 6. Nine'are. not an even number. 

7. One man and one boy is sufficient. 8. Two boys is equal to 
one man. 9. Two boys are less than three^— three is better than 
nothing. 10. Two is better than one. 11. Two are an even num- 
ber — three are not. 12. Two are tvince one. 13. Two and two 
makes four. 14. Three fourths are more than one half. 15. Five 
men is too many for such a piece of work — ^three is too few. 16. 
Three shot was fired without effect. 17. The fleet consisted of six 
sails. 18. A drove of forty heads of cattle passed along. 

6. — 1. Molasses are thicker than water. 2. The measles are 
spreading through the country. 3. Wheat is being sold for a dollar 
a bushel, and oats is in demand. 4. The news by the last arrival is 
better than were expected. 5. We hoped to have heard from you 
before this. 6. Do you not think he writes good ? 7. The wind 
blows coldly from the north, and the snow lies deeply on the ground. 

8, James is as tall if not taller than I am. 9. He never has and he 
never wiU do so well. 10. He whoever said so waa nuatakea. 
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11. There wre • heroic innooeiice as well as a heroic courage. 18. 
He pats down the mighty and exalteih the humble. 13. Piety to- 
ward €k)d,a8 well as sobriety and virtue, are necessary, to happiness. 

7. — 1. Take care'who you admit into your friendship. 2. I al- 
ways understood* it to be he, whom they said wrote that book. 3. If 
I was him, I would take more care for the future. 4. There is two 
or three of us who have been at Europe last year. 5. We were in 
Havre when the revolution broke out at France. 6. I have been to 
Boston for a few days, and spent the time very pleasant. 7. That 
is the man and the horse which we met before. 8. George was the 
most enterprising young man whom I ever knew. 9. All who were 
present were pleased with the entertainment. 

8. — 1. This excellent person was fully resigned either to have 
lived or to have died. 2. Between he and I there is some disparity of 
years, but none between he and she. 3. To be moderate in our views, 
and proceeding temperately in the pursuit of them, is the best way 
to insure success. 4. Enjoying health, and to live in peace, are great 
blessings. 5. Which dictionary do you prefer, Webster or Walker ? 
6. Though this event be strange, it certainly did happen. 7. If he 
does but consider the subject, he v^ll no doubt change his opinion. 
8. Ignorance is the mother of fear, as well as admiration* 9. Let him 
be whom he may, I can not wait for him. 10. We have no need for 
hia assistance. 11. Among every class of people, self-interest pre- 
vails. 

9. — 1. Many have profited from the misfortunes of others. 2. Ma- 
ny ridicalous customs have been brought in use during the hundred 
last years. 3. Is there no person who you can send on that business ? 

4. Little attention to business is necessary, if yon would succeed. 

5. A truth is virtue to which we should pay little regard. 6. With- 
out fimmess, nothing that is great can be undertaken ; that is haz- 
ardous, accomplished. 7. The people of the United States enjoys 
a free constitution and laws. 8. That is a property most men have, 
or at least may attain. 9. The pyramids of Egypt stood more 
than three thousand years. 10. It is thought they have been built 
by the Egyptian kings. 11. When the nation complain, the rulers 
should listen to their voice. 12. Whom say the people that I am ? 

10. — 1. They that honor me, I will honor. 2. He only got the 
money for a few days. 3. He was mistaken evidently in his calcu- 
lations. 4. No man is fit for free conversation, for the inquiry 
truth, if he be exceedingly reserved ; if he be haughty and 
lua knowledge ; if he be positive and dogmatical in his o] 
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he be one who always affecM to outshine all the comptay ; if he be 
fr<>tful and peevish ; it' he atlect wit, and is full of puns, or quirks, or 
quibbles. 5. A good end does not warrant the using bad mesDS. 
6. A ^Mxl end does not warrant using of bad means. 7. Humility 
ncithor seeks the last ])lace, or the last word. 8. Either wealth or 
power may ruin their pos^sessor. 9. Avoid lightness and frivolity; 
it is ullied to fnlly. 10. Do yoa know who yoa are talking to? 11. 
Art thou the innii who hast dared to insult me ? 12. Oh that the 
winter was strne ! 

11. — 1. We are often disappointed of things which, before pooes- 
* sinn, promiHod much enjoyment. 2. We can folly conlide on none 
but the truly pMxL 3. You may rely iu that. 4. The Saxons re- 
duced the greater part of Britain to their power. 5. He was ac- 
cused with actin? unfairly, at least in a manner illy adapted for coo- 
ciliating rejrard. (^. There is more business done in New York than 
in any city of tho Uiiitod States. 7. The same laws and the same 
constitution which belongs to one citizen of the United States be- 
longs to all. H. If tlioro was better management, there would be 
greater socnrity. 0. The ship Panama is early expected from Can- 
ton in the spring. 1 0. Every year, every day, and every hour, bring 
their changes. 11. Whom say ye that I am ? 

12 — 1. Many a youth have ruined their prospects for life by one 
imprudent stop. 2. No power was ever yet intrusted to man with- 
out a liability to abuse. 3. A conceited fool is more abominable than 
all fools. 4. My gravity never did no one any harm. 6. A constant 
display of the graces are fatiguing to a sober mind. 6. These coins 
of compliments and flattery circulate everywhere in society : the true 
is of gold, the base is of brass. 7. Expectation and reality makes 
up the sum total of life. 8. Music, the love of it, and the practice of 
it, seems to })ervade all creation. 9. All soils are not adapted for 
cultivation. 10. The vain abhors the vain. 11. The author dreads 
the critic, the miser dreads the thief, the criminal dreads the Judge, 
the horse dreads the whip, and the lamb dreads the wolf — all after 
their kind. ' 12. The intellectual and moral censor both have the 
same ends in view. 

13. — 1. I was engaged formerly in that business, but I never shall 
be again concerned in it. 2. We do those things frequently which 
We repent of afterward. 3. Not to exasperate him, I only spoke a 
few words. 4. Shall you attain success without that preparatioii, 
t^d escape dangers without that precaution which is required of oth- 
anrV 5. That picture of your mother^s is a.-ver^ ciLMXTfnenhluioe 
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of her. 6. The winter has not been aa severe as we expected it to 
have been. 7. In reference to that transacticm, he deserved punish* 
ment as much or more than his companions. 8. In such circumstan- 
oes^ no man, no woman, no child, are safe. 9. Every one of those 
pleasures that artf pursued to excess, convert themselves into poison. 
10. Thou, Lord, who hath permitted affliction to come upon us, shall 
deliver us from it in due time. 11. The sea appeared to be more 
than usually agitated. 13. By these attainments are the master hon- 
ored and the scholar encouraged. 13. The temple consisted of one 
great and several smaller edifices. 14. Whether he will be learned 
or no, depends on his application. 



A LIST OF IMPROPER EXPRESSIONS. 

SELECTED CHIEFLY FROM FICKERIIfO*S VOCABULARY. 



Improper. 
The aloiyi Gkxi The qIohc motive. 
I aiCt ; yoa an*l ; he an't, &c. 
Any manner of means. 
He was walkUig back and forth. 
His argument was based on this &ct. 
The money was ordered paid. 
1 ccJculale to leave town soon. 
A cknnk of bread. 
A dever honse. 
He conducts well. 
He k considerable of a sciiolar. 
His farm was convenient to mine. 
He is a decent scholar, writer. 
Her situation was distresHing; to a degree. 
A total destitution of capacity. 
The United States* or either (tf them. 
£qimUy as well ; as good, &c. 

Mr. A B , Esq, 

I expect he most have died long ago. 
These things are in a bad fx. 
Will yon fix these thbgs for me 7 
What do/o^5 think of it? 
Talents of the highest grade. 
Do yoa love play ? I gvess I do. 
We may hope the assistance of QtoA. 
A horse colt ; a mare colt. 
It woald illy accord. 
When did yoa come in town ? 
A lengthy aenaoa, ice. 
Why don't yoa strike like Idol 



Proper, 
The one Qod. The only motive. 
I am not ; yoa are not ; he is not, ke. 
Any means. 

■ backward and forward. 
His argament was fbonded on this UaL 
The money was ordered to he paid. 
I intend to leave town soon. 
A piece of bread. 
A good honse. 

He conducts himself well, respectabty. 
He is a pretty good scholar. 
His farm was contigaoas to mine, dose. 
He is a pretty good scholar, writer. 

was exU'emely distressing. 

A total want of capacity. 

The United States, or any of them. 

Equally weQ, m jost as well, ice 

A B , Esq. 

I think he most have died, &c. 

in a bad state or conditicm. 

W ill yoa pat these things in order he qm 7 
What do people think of it 7 
Talents cf the highest order. 

there is no doabt of that 

We may hope for the assistance ci God. 

A colt ; a filly. 

It woald ill accord. 

When did you come into town 7 

A Vxug setnooik, (ea. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

984. PiTNCTUATioN treats of the points and marks Don 
used io writing. 

985. The use of these pohiU is to mark the <fivisions of a snfeenee, 
in order to show the mesoing more clearly, and to serve ss a goUe 
in the paascs and inflections reqnired in reading. 

986. The principal marks ased for this purpose are the foUowiBg: 
the comma ( , ), the semicolon ( ; ), the colon ( : ), the period ( • )« ^ 
note of interrogation ( ? ), the note of exclamation ( ! ), the dash (— )i 
the parenOuHS ( ), the brackets [ ]. 

987. With respect to the length of the panses indicated by theie 
marks, no very definite rale can be given — the same point in certaia 
kinds of composition, and in certain positions, requiring sometimes s 
longer and sometimes a shorter paase. 

988. As a general rule, the comma marks the shortest panse ; ^ 
semicolon, a pause double that of the comma ; the colon, a pause 
double that of the semicolon ; and the period, a panse still longer 
than that of the colon. 

COMMA. 

989. The comma is generally used in those parts of a sentence is 
which a short pause is required, and to mark a connezioD next in 
closeness to that which is unbroken. 

SPECIAL RULBS. 

990. Rule 1.— lu a short, simple sentence, the comma is not uaed ; as, "Hops 

is neoesmiy in every condition of life." 

991. RuLX 3.— When the logical sabject of a verb ii rendered kmg by the addi- 
tion of several adjuncts, or other qualifying words, to the grammatical sabject, a 

comma is asually inserted before the verb ; as. *< A steady and undivided attentioii 
to one sabject, is a sore mark of a supcncnr mind." 

992. RuLK 3. — In compound sentences, the clauses or members are WRially «pa- 

rated by commas ; as, ** Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire tfiem, and 
wise men use them.' But when the clauses are short, or ckieely connected, die 
comma is not used , as, " Revelation tells ua how we may attain happiness." 

993. Rule 4,— Two words of the same class, connected by a coi^jonction ea- 

pressed, do not adm^ a comma between them ; as, ** The earth and die moon are 
planets."—" He is a icine and prudent man."—" He catches and <7rr«»^ the hoonk" 
*' He acts prudently and vifrorously." But when the conjunction is not expressed, 
a comma is inserted ; as, " He is a plain, honest man ," exoept where the two 
adjectives qualify the noon, not separately, but to(i;etfaer, %s v^comvooAid sdlaetivai 
u^^'Abrigrhtr^dodkir:' 
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094. BuLi 5.— Mora tban two wnrdi of lhe mmm dMi oomected by eon|<itio- 
tioos ezpiesied or imdentood, hvre a oonnw lAer each ; tJt, ** Poetry, xmuic md 
'ptisaAo^i are fine aiU*' But when the wordi connected are adjectives, the laat 
Aonld not be separated fiom Hi noon by a comma after H; as, "David wasatstM^ 
hrane, and prudent k!n§r/' 

995. Rule 6. — Words used in pairs take a comma after each pair ; at, *' Anii^ 
diy and conftision, poverty and distress, desolation and rain, are the consequences 
of chra war." 

•96. RvLX 7. — Nonns in apposition are separated by a comma, when the latter 
noon has several words or adjuncts connected with it *, as, " Panl, the apostle of die 
Chmtfles." Bat a single noon in apposition with another is not separated by a 
ooanma : as, *' Faal the apostle." 

^ 997. Role 8. — The nominative independent, and ^ nominative absolate (768), 
-vntfa the words dependent on them, are separated by commas from the rest of tbe 
aenteooe ; as, " My son, hear the instraotion of diy fiitfaer." — '* I am, sir, yomr obe- 
dient servant" — *' The time of yoath being precious, we sboold devote it to improvv- 
ment." — " To confess the trath, I was in fault" 

998. Rule 9. — Comparative and antithetical clauses are separated by a comma; 
dms, ** As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so doth my soul pant after thee." 
— " Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull." But when the compar- 
ison is short, and the connexion intimate, the comma is not used ; as " Wisdom is 
better than rabies." 

999. Rule 10. — The adverbs nay^ «0, hence, again, firU, eecondly, &o., wkem 
eofuidered important, and particularly at the beginning of a sentence, shoold be 
■eparated &om the context by a comma ; as, " Nay, but we will serve the Lmd." 
So also, as and thtis, introducing an example or quotation *, as, &c 

1000. Rule 11. — A relative with its clause, explanatoiy <^ its antecedent^ Is 
usually separated from the rest of a sentence ; as, " He who disregards the good 
o|nnion of die world, must be utterly abandoned," or, " He mast be utt^y ahtn- 

>4bned, who disregards," &c. But when the relative, with its dause, is restzioCive 
(367-2), and the connexion so dose, that it can not be separated, the comma is not 
used ; as, " Self-denial is the tacri/ice which virtue must make." 

1001. Rule 12. — TTiat, used as a conjunction, and preceded by anodier ctaoBe, 
htm a comma before it ; as, ** Be virtuous, that you may be happy." 

1002. Rule 13. — When a verb is understood, a comma must be inserted ; as, 
** B^>wd^"g makes a fttll man ; conversation, a ready man ; and writing, an exact 
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1003. Rule 14. — Words repeated are separated by a comma ; as, " Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord God Ahmghty."— " No, no, no, it can not be." 

1004. Rule 15. — Inverted sentences, by throwing two or more words oat of 
Aehr regular connexion, often reqoire a comma; as, " To God, all tilings are possi- 
ble." Not inverted, it would be, " AH things are possible to God."—" His deHgfat 
was, to assist the distressed." In the natural order, " To assist the distressed was 
Us delight." 

1005. Rule 16. — A short expr^sion, in the manner of a quotation, is separated 
by commas ; as, " Plutarch calls lying, the vice of slaves." Also the verbs say, 
reply, and the like, widi their dependent words introdocfaig a quotation or remai^ 
«• usoaUy sepan^ by commas ; as, " The booko€iiiJ»i^ safCdLl««,Nac(^ssi>oNM 
Aen."— ''/ Sis/ onfo all, watch." 

J8 
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1006. BxjhE n%-^A49€tiive*, parHeiple*^ ad^erbt, imjiitiinn^ &&, whn sefurt- 
ted fixim the word on which Utey depend, or, when eccpipenied by aevenl id- 
juDcU, oommouly require commwto be meerted ; w^ ** His talent^ fctined ior gmt 
enterprifles, could not fail of renderiog him cocu^icaoaB."^-'* To ooncfade, I en 
only say this.** — " We most not, however^ neglect our daty." 

SEMICOLON. ft 

1007. The semicolon is used to sepfurate the parts of a sentencef 
which are less closely connected than those which are separated by 
a comma, and more closely than those which are separM«d by tliB 
colon. 

GENERAL RULE. 

1008. The parts of a sentence separated by the semicolon, should 
contain in themselves a complete and independent proposition, \ni 
still having a connexion with the other parts. 

SPECIAL RULES. 

1009. RuLR 1. — When the first division (^a sentence contains a complete pcof- 
ontion, but is followed by a clau»e added as an inference or reaacm, or to give sons 
explanation, the part thos added most be Kparated by a semicolon ; as, " Ferfbrm 
your duty faithfully ; for this will procure you the blessing of Heaven." — •' The on- 
tor makes the truth plain to his hearers ; he awakens them ; be excites them to tb- 
tion ; he shows tfiem their impending danger." — " Be at peace with many ; never- 
theless, have but few counselloro." 

1010. Rule 2. — When several short sentences, complete in themselves, but htt- 
ing a slight connexion in idea, follow in succession, they should be separated by t 
semioolcm ; as, " The epic poem recites the exploits of a hero ; tragedy lepresoito 
a disastrous event ; comedy ridicules tlie vices and follies of mankind ; pastoral pi>- 
etry describes rural life ; and elcpy displays the tender emotions o£ the heart" 

1011. Rule 3. — When a sentence consists of several members, and &ese mem- 
bers are complex, and subdivided by commas, the larger divisions of die sentenes 
are sometimes separated by a semicolon ; as, " As the desire of approbatiGn, whetf 
it works according to reason, improves the amiable part of our species in eveiy diiB^ 
that is laudable ; so nothing is more destructive to them, when it is governed liy 
vanity and folly." 

1012. Ru i.R 4. — When a general teim has several others, as particulars, in appo- 
sition under it, the general term is separated fivxn the particoIarB by a semioolaiv 
and the particulars from each other by commas ; as, " Adjective pronouns axe ^M- 
ded into four classes ; possessive, demonstrative, distributive, and indefinite." Bat 
if the word namely be introduced, the separation is made by a comma only. 

COLON, 

1013. The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or man 
P^rts, less connected than those which are separated by a aeadiofAaik 
^^^oot so independent as to require a ^nodu 
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SPECIAL RULES. 

1014. Rule 1. — A colon k ttaed when a sentence is complete in itselC in bodi 
■ense and constraction, bat is followed by some additional remark or illnstratian* 
depending npon it in sense, though not in Syntax ; as, " A brute arrives at a point 
of perfection tliat he can never pass: in a few years he has all the endowments of 
which he is capable." — '* Study bo acquixe a habit of thinking : nothing is more 
important" 

1015. Rule 2. — When several short sentences follow in succession, each con- 
taining a complete sense in itself but all having a common dependence on some 
subsequent clause ; these sentences are separated from the subsequent clause by a 
ookm, and from each odier by a semicolon ; as, ** That Nature is unlimited in her 
operations ; that she has inexhaustible resources in reserve ; that knowledge vnU 
al^ways be progressive ; and that all future generations will continue to make dis- 
coveries : ikese are among the assertions of philosophers." 

1016. Rule 3. — Either a colon or semicolon may be used when an example, a 
qinotatiQsi, or a speech, is introduced ; as, " Always remember this ancient maxim ; 
' Know thyself " — " The Scriptures give us an amiable representation of the Deity 
In these words: ' God is love.' " 

1017. Jt^ULS 4. — The insertkm or omission of a conjunction before the concluding 
mBobeat of a sentence, frequently determines the use of the colon or semicolon. 
"When the conjunction is not expressed before the concluding member, which 
^proold otherwise be separated by a semicolon, the cokm is used ; but when the con- 
joDCtion is expressed, the semicolon ; as, " Apply yourself to learning : it will 
redound to your honor." — " Apply yourself to learning ; for it will redound to your 
hozKJr." 

PERIOD. 

1018. Sentences which are complete in sense, and not connected 
m either meaning or grammatical construction, are separated by a 
period ; thus, ** Fear God. Honor the king. Have charity toward 
mD znen.*^ 

1019. But when short sentences are connected in meaning, but net in constroc- 
fkniy they are (Separated by a semicolon (1010). 

lOSO. Laajg sentences, if complete, even though grammatically connected by con- 
jimctions. often insert a period (563) ; thus, " He who lifts up himself to the notice 
and observation of the world, is, of all men, the least likely to avoid oemure. For 
he draws npon himself a thouaand eyes, that will parrowly inspect him in e ve i y 

pwt." 
1021. A period must be used at the end of all books, chapters, sections, He ; also^ 
an abbreviations ; as, A. D., M. A., Art II., Obs. 3, J. Smith, &c. 



INTERROGATION. 

1025L A questkm is regarded as a complete sentence, and die mark of interroga- 
tion aa equal to a period. • 

1023. The interrogation is always put at the end of a direct question ; as, " What 
li truth?" But the indirect question does not require the interrogation; tJt, j 
** Pilate inqubed what is truth." . I 

J!foTM.—Fraaeiw are genenlly the beH pvBctnalotra, «& Vbej %»fipw %. ^oaaun*. ' 
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■jiiBm ItKtlier«iie,lvdMBDitfiitbeit,iBprop«iii^iiMtlertvilMfiMkto 
iMTe Ak matter tD tfaem, exeept where die mwiiiing intended may not be oIbbIj 
p e roel f <d witfaoot ihe p m i cf efinn . 

OTHBR GHARACTBB8 V8BD IN WRIXnTG. 

1094. The Da$h ( — ) is lued where the eentenoe greeks off abrapdy ; tin, to 
denote a significant paoae— an unexpected torn in die sentiment — or that die iint 
dame is common to all the rest, aa hi dda definition. 

1095. The Exclamation ( ! ) ia naed after expreaeiona of andden emodon d tof 
kind ; alio, in invocationa or addieana ; aa, " Btemity ! tboo pleaaing^ druM 
Aoogfat." OA haa die mark immediatdj after it, or after the next word; My^Ohl 
diat he would come." But when O ii need, the point ia {daoed after atane ya- 
^ening worda ; aa, " O my fHenda !" 

1028. Parentheaea ( ) indode a danae inaerted in the hody of a ■entenoe, it 
order to convey aome oaefol or neoeanry infonnation or remaik, but wfaidi may be 
omitted widioat injuring die conatracdon of the amtenoe ; aa, ** Know ye no^ 
brethren (for I apeak to them that know the law), how that the law hath domUoB 
over a man aa long aa he livetb." In reading, the paientfaedc part ia diadngmdied 
by a lower or altered tone of voice. When die clauae ia ahoit, and aocnda wi& 
Ae general tenor of the aentence, cmnmaa are now generally need iivtead d 
parentheaea, aa — 

" Thou duggiah power, if power thou be, 
AH deatltute of energy." 

The uae of parendieacs ahould be avoided aa much aa poaaible. 

1037. Brackets [ ] are pn^erly uaed to endoae a word or phraae interpolated fcr 
die pnrpoae of explanation, correction, or aupplying a deficiency in a aentanoe qoa- 
ted or regarded aa auch, aiid which did not belong to the original compowtion; 
thua, It ia aud, '* The wiflcst men [and, it might be added, the beat too] are not 
exempt from human frailty." 

1028. The Apostrophe ( ' ) ia uaed when a letter or lettera are omittod; ai^ 
e'er for evermtho' for though ; or to mark the poeaeasive caae. 

1029. Quotation marks ( " " ) are put at the beginning and end of a pnawgn 
quoted from an author in hia own worda, or to mark a paaaage regaidad aa t 
quotation. 

1030. The Hyphen ( • ) i^ ^>^^ ^ connect compound worda whidi are wit per- 
manent compoonda, as. lap-dog ; alao at the end of a line, to flbow that the rail of 
the word not completed is at die beginning of the next Hne. 

1031. Section ( ^ ) is uaed to divide a diaoonrae or chapter into pordona. 

1032. Paragraph ( ^ ) waa formerly used to denote the beginning of a osw 
paragraph. 

1033. The Brace ( -^^^ ) is uaed to connect vrarda which have one i*«««— «» 
term, or throe lines in pootry having the aame rhyme, called a triplet, 

1034. Ellipsis ( ) is used when aome letters are omitted; aa^ J^— -f tv 

King. Several asterinka are aometunes used for the aame purpoae ; aa, K**g. 

1035. The Cartt { \) \» naed to show that aome word ia either omkled or 
bterlinod. 

1036. The Index ( Qp* ) ia uaed to point out anyddng remarkable. 

1037. The vowei'mBrka tre : The I>Mere»ia i,"V <» ^B"« ^»>*. <* vm» 
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ivw«H blowing that they ara not to be protmaioedM a dipli^^ die AcmUw^ 
oant(0; the Grai»e ( ^ ) ; tiie Zon^ loiixid ( - ) ; tbeJ^Aortaoimd (''). 

1038.^he marks of reference are : The A$ter%$k{* ) ; die Ohduk or Dagger 
( t ) ; the Dou^ Dagger {%)-, the Parallels { H ). Soonetimes, alao^ the $ axid 1". 
Also, nnall letten or figures wfakdi refer to notes at the foot of the page. 



FIGURES. 

1039. A Figure, in grammar, is some deviation from 

the ordinary foraiy or constructiani or application of words, 

in a sentence, for the purpose of greater precision, variety, 

or elegance of expression. 

HMO. There are three kinds of Figures ; viz., of Etymology, of 
Syntax, and of Rhetoric, The first and the second refer to the firm 
of words, or to their construction, the last to their application. 

FIGURES OP ETYMOLOGY. 

1041. A Figure of Etymology is a departure from the usual or 
simple form of words, merely. 

1042. Of these the most important are eight, viz. : A-phaT'e-sis, 
Pros-the-sis, Syn-co^e, A-poc-o^e, Parni-go-ge, JDi-ar-e-sis, 5y«- 
^er-e-sis, and Tme-sis. 

1. iipJUerem* is die Vision of a syDahtefRmi the beginning of a word; aar'/fOM^ 
'g€mr 'bove, 'necUh, for, against, began, above, beneath. 

8. Prosthesis is the prefixmg of a syllable to a word ; as, adowm, agoing, fta, 
for iown, going, ftc 

3. Syncope is die elision of a letter or syllaUe, nsaally a short one, from the mid- 
dle of a word ; as, tne^cine, spirit, e'en, for medieine, spirit, even, 

4. Apocope is die elision of a letter or eyJ^fhie frcnn the end of a word ; as^ tike^, 
for though, th' far the. 

5. Paragoge is die annexing of a syilable to die end of a word ; as, deary, for 



6. Diaeresis is the divisbn of two ooDearrent Towels into diiforait syllables, nsa- 
ally mailed thos ( •* ) on the second Towel ; as, eodperale, airied. 

7. Sfweresis is the jondng of two syllables into one, in eidier ordiography or 
pronunciation ; as. dost, seest,hr doest, seesi, or, loved, learned, pronoanced in one 
ijyOable instead of two, lov-ed, leam-ed. 

8. Tmesis is separating the parts of a compo on d woid by an intervening terari 
tm, - Ifhai dme soever'*—** On which side soever'*—** To ns vend," 

FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

' 1043. A Figure of 5yntox is a deviation from t\i« usual covmA^^ 
ci wards ID a sentence, used for the sake of g;rea9w;t>)«anX:^ ^ %$«»» 
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1044. Of these, tbe most important are Ellipsis, PUonam, Sd- 
^pfu, EnaUagi, and Jtyperhaton. 

1. ElKpna m the iiiiiMMnn of words neoMMiy to the foil cu m Hructiop of tflO- 
trace, bat not nun— ij tD convey the idea intended (9X7). Such wordi are mad 
lobeuDderstDod; as, " The mni, women, and children/' for '* The men. tAe women, 

and tk^ cbOdran." 

9. Pleomatm k the uwig of more words than are neceseaiy to tbe foQ oooftno- 
tiou of a sentence, to give greater fijcce or emphasis to the expressioD ; aa, "The 
bojf, oh ! where was he V* 

3. Suliepiii w an inferior species of persooification, by which we conoeive de 
sense of words otherwise than the words import, and oonstrae them aocardiDgto 
the sense oonoeiTed. Thus, of the son, we say, ** He shines"— of a ship, "A 
■aik" (130). 

4. Enallagi is the ose of one part of qwecfa for another, or of one modificatioi 
of a word ibr another; as an a^jectiye for an adverb, dios : *' They foil weoam, 
and SMceeiive rise," for 9ucoe$nvdjf; the nseof lof and you in the pfairal, to deaoa 
an bidiTidnal, &c. (345). 

5. Hyptrbaton is the transposition of woids and danses in a sentence, to gm 
▼ariety, force, and viTadty, to the oomposidon ; as, " Now come «v to tbe laa.' - 
*'A man he w<u to all tlie country dear." — " He wanders earth aroundJ' 

FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

1045. A Figure of Rketaric is a deviation from tbe ordinary appli- 
cation of words in speech, to give animation, strength, and beauty, to 
the composition. These figures are sometimes called tropes. 

1046. Of these, the most important are the following, viz. : — 

Personification, Hyperbole, Climax, 

Simile, Irony, Exclamation, 

Metaphor, Metonymy, Interrogation, 

Allegory, Synedoche, Paralepsis, 

Vision, Antithesis, Apostrophe. 

1. Perttom^ica^nt or protopopmoy is that flgvre of q>eedi by which we attrib- 
nte life and action to inanimate objects; as, ** The tea $aw it and^fied." 

3. A simile expresses the resemblance that one ot^ect bears to another ; as, " He 
shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water." 

3. A metaphor is a simile without the sign ^2tfo, or as, dec.) of ccnnparisoo ; ss. 
"He shall be a tree planted by;' &o. 

4. An allegory is a contioaation of sevoivl metaplxm, so connected in sense u 
to form a kind of parable or faUe. Thns, the people of Israel are represented im- 
der the image of a vine: " J^w hast brought a pine ovt iff Egypt," dui. Ps.lzxx. 
8-17. Of this Btyle are iBsop's Fables, Banyan's •* Pilgrim's Progress," &c 

5. Vision, or imagery^ is a ilgare by which the speaker represents past eventa, 
en* the objects of bis unagination, as actually present to his seises ; as, ** Gssbt 
^▼es Gaol, crosses die Robioon, and enters Italy." — '* The combat thickens : on» 
yabi»TeJ** 
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C An hyperbole is a figare that represents tbings as greater or lessi better or 
worse, than they really are. Tfaos, David says of Saul and Jonadian, " They were 
Mwifter than eagles, they were stronger than lions." 

7. Irony is a figare by which we mean quite the contrary of what we say ; as, 
"wh^ Elijah said to the worshippers of Baal, " Cry aloudtfor he is a god^" &c. 

8. A metonymy is a figare by which we put the cause for the efiect, or the etSed 
fer ibe cause ; as, when we say, ** He reads Miltouy" we mean Milton's works* 
**Cfray hairs should be respected" — that is, old age. 

9. Synedoche is the putting of a part for die whde, or the whole for a part, a 
definite number for an indefinite, &c. ; as, the waves for the sea, the head for the 
person^ and ten thousand for any great number. This figare is nearly allied to 
itsetonymy. 

10. Antithesis, or contrast, is a figare by which difierent or contrary objects are 
contrasted, to make them show one another to advantage. Thus, Solomon con- 
trasts (he timidity of the wicked with the courage of the righteous, when be says, 
** The wicked flee when no man pvrsueth. but the righteous are bold as a lion" 

11. Climax, at amplification^ is the heightening of all the circumstances of an 
flibject or action which we wish to place in a strong light : as, " Who shall separate 
OB firom the love of Christ ? Shall tribvlatton, or distress, or persecution, or/am- 
tme, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? Nay," dec. See also Rom. viii. 38, 39. 

12. Exclamation is a figure that is used to express some strong emotirai of the 
■imd ; 98,** Oh/ the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of 
God." 

13. Interrogation is a figure by which we express the emotion of our mind, and 
enliven our discourse, by proposing questions ; thu9, "Hath the Lord said it ? and 
tkall he not doit? Hath he spoken it ? and shall he not make it good ?** 

14. Parcdepsis^ or omission^ is a figare by which the speaker pretends to ooa- 
eeal what he is really declaring and strongly enforcing ; as, '* Horatius was once a 
Tery prtHoienng young gentleman, but in process of time he became so addicted to 
gaming, not to mention his drunkenness and debauchery, that he soon exhausted 
Us estate, and rained his constitution." 

15. Apostrophe is a turning off from the subject to address some odier person or 
thing *, as, ** Death is swaUoioed up in victory." — ** O Death, where is thy sting ?" 

1047. Besides the deviati(»s from the usual form and constmotion of words, noted 
under the figures of £tymok>gy and Syntax, there are still others, which can not 
be classed under proper heads, and which, from being used mostly in poetic oomr 
poBtion, are commoidy called — 

POETIC LICBNSBS. 

1048. These are sadi as the foUowiBg : — 

1. In poetry, words, idioms, and phrases, are often used, which 

wonld be inadmissible in prose ; as — 

"A man he was to all die coontiy dear, 
And pasting rich with forty pounds a year." 

*' By fountain dear, or spangled staxiigfat sheen.** 
** Shall I receive by gift, what of my own, 

When and where likes tne best, 1 can ownwwnA y 
"Thy rcioe we Imr, and Uiy hekmU cAxry.** 
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gerapMo wfaet were heard to loiind." 

*< On the flnt friendfy bank he tkroma him dawn." 

•« 1 11 nek dw ■olitQde he aciagfat, 
Aad ttmt€k me where he kj." 

"Hot Hedor'f m^ Aoald want an equal foe.'' 

2. More yiolent and peculiar ellipaes are allowable in poetry than 
IB proee; as — 

** Sifitee, to-night, ttaeae orden to obey." 
" T^flM it oar tedioaa aong aboold here have endiiig/' 
** For is dMre aagfat hi ale^ ca» ohann the wiw t^ 
*"T k Faiic7, in her fiefy ear, 

TSwuforti me to the thickest war." 
" Who nemr^uUM, no banqaet e'er eqJoyaL" 

•• Blka k the Hme in nliSect as hi king, 
In toko obtak defence, or who defend." 

3. Adjectivee in poetry are often elegantly connected with nonsB 
which they do not strictly qualify ; as — 

** The ploughman homeward plods fau weary way.' 

" The tenant* at the garbling ghade." 

*" And drowgy tinklinga loO the distant foldt,' 

4. The roles of grammar are often violated by the poets. A nbu 
and its prooonn are often nsed in reference to the same verb ; as— 

**It ceased, the mehnduly eottnd." 
"My banks they are fhmisbed with beea." 

5. An adverb is often admitted between the verb and to« the agn 
of the infinitive ; as — 

<* To sit on toAm, to nniae o'er flood and fell; 
To elowly trace the forest* s Aady acenes." 

6. A conunoQ poetic license consists in employing or and nor in- 
stead of either and neither ; as — 

"Andfint 

Or on the listed plain, or stormy sea." 

**Nor grief nor fear shall break my rest" 

7. Intransitive verbs are often made trancntive, and adjectives used 
like abstract nouns ; as — 

" The lightnings JIath a larger car?e." 
*' Still in h ar m onions interoonrse, tfiey lived 

The rural day, and toMaed the ikwfag heart" 
** Meanwhile, whate'er of beauifful or nem, 

By ehaaoe or aearch, was«ifered to Ui visw, 
yk BescamndwithoiiiioMeya." 
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8. Greek, Latin, and other foreign idioms, are allowable in poetry, 
though inadmissible in prose ; aq — 

** He knew to i&ag, and build Ifae iofty ifgrme." 
" Give me to leize rich Nestor's dueld of gold." 
** There are^ who, deaf to mad ambition's call, 

Woald shrink to hear the obstreperoiis trump cf fione.'' 
** Yet to their general's voice tiiey aQ obeyed." 

•* Never since cretded man 

Met such embodied ibroe." 

1049. Such are a few of the licenses allowed to poets, bat denied to prose writen; 
and, among other purposes which they obviondy serve, they enhance die pfeasnie 
of reading poetic composition, by increasing the boundary of separation set np^ 
e^)ecially in oar langaagte, between it and common prose. Were such licenses 
not pemdtted in poetry, the difficaky attendant apon tfau species cf co m positi o n 
would probably be so great, that hardly a^y person would attempt the ardooos 
task of writing veise. 

EXERCISES* 

Pdnt out, name, and define, tibe figares of B^rmology in the following phrsaei 
■nd sentences : — 

His courage 'gan fail. Bend 'gainst the steepy hill thy breast. 
*T was mine, 'tis his. Vain tamp'ring has but fostered his disease. 
Enchained he lay, a monster. What way soe'er he turned, it met 
him. Th' atrial pencil forms the scene anew. Withonten trump 
was proclamation made. 
Point out, name, and define, f^ figares of Syntax in the following sentences : — 
The law I gave to nature him forbids. So little mercy shows who 
needs so much. My head is filled with dew, and my locks with the 
drops of the night. Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow. 
He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. Conscience pleads her 
cause within the breast. Knowledge is proud that he has learned so 
mnch. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself are much condemned. 
Let us instant go. Them he himself to glory will advance. But 
apt the mind or fancy is to rove. Our land shall yield her increase. 
Point out, name, and define, the figores of Rhetoric in the following sentences : 
As thy day is, so shall thy strength be. Without discipline, the 
favorite, like a neglected forester, runs wild. Thy name is as oint- 
ment poured forth. The Lord God is a sun and shield. Tho' deep, 
yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet profound. Their furrow oft the stubborn 
glebe has broke. His arm is conquest, and his frown is hate. 'T was 
then his threshold first received a guest. I saw their chief, tall as a 
rock of ice, his spear the blasted fir. At which the universal host 
sent up a shout that tore hell's concave. 



PART IV. 



PROSODY. 

1050. Prosody treats of Elocution and Versificatio%. 

ELOCtJTION. 

1051. Elocution is correct pronunciation, or the prop- 
er management of the voice in reading or speaking. 

1052. In order to read and speak with grace and effect, attendon 
must be paid to the proper pitch of the voice, the accent and quaniiti 
of the syllables, and to emphasis, pauses, and tones. 

1053. — 1. In the pitch and management €£ the ytHoe.4t lehoald be wastba too 
Ugh nor too low ; it slioald be distinct and dear ; the utterance neither too ^licik 
nor too dow, and neidier too varied nor too monotonous. 

1054. — 3. Accent is the laying of a particalar atiem of voice on a certain fyOabk 
in a word, as the S3dlable rir- m vit^tue, vi/tvovt, 

1055. — 3. The qdantitt of a pliable is the relative time wfaidi is reqpdred to 
pronounce it A long syllable, in qnanti^, is equal to two shon ones. Thus, fiM^ 
tube, note, require to be sounded as long again as pin, iuh, not. In Eng^ii^ van- 
fication, an accented syllable is hng, an unaccented one is short. 

1056. — 4. Emph iisis means tfsat greater stress of iSae voice which we lay od lome 
particular word or vtrords, in order to mark their superior importance Hn die so- 
fence, and thereby the better to convey (he idea intended by the writer or ^aker. 

1057. — 5. Pauses, or rests, ate cessations of the voice, in order to enable tbe 
reader or speaker to take breath ; and to give the hearer a distinct perception of the 
meaning, not only of each sentence, but of the whole discourse (985). For poetic 
pauses, see (1116). 

1058. — 6 Tones consist in the modulation of ^ voice, and i3be notes, or varia- 
tions of sound, which we empby in iqieaking, to expreas the di£E^nt ■entinMrnftiH 
emotions, or feelings, intended. 

\* A full consideration of these topics, in a work of this kiod, would be as im- 
practicable as it would be out of place, since it would require a volume for that 
purpose. They are fully treated of and exem^^ed in works on locution — a sob- 
ject which is, or should be, taken up as a aeparate braadi of study. 



VERSIFICATION. 

1059. Versification is the art of arranging words into 
poetical lines^ or verses. 
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1060. A Verse, or Poetical Line, consists of a certain number of 
Accented and anaccented syllables, arranged according to fixed mles. 

1061. A Couplet y or Distich, consists of two lines or verses taken 
together, whether rhyming with each other or not. A Triplet con- 
sists of three lines rhyming together. 

1062. A Stanza is a combination of several verses or lines, vary- 
ing in number according to the poet's fancy, and constituting a regu- 
lar division of a poem or song. This is often incorrectly called a 
ve^e. 

1063. Rhyme is the similarity of sound in the last syllables of two 
or more successive lines or verses. Poetry, the verses of which 
lukv this ^miiarity, is sometimes called Rhyme. 

1064. Blank Verse is the name given to that species of poetiy 
"which is without rhyme. 

PBBT. 

1065. Feet are the smaller portions into which a line is divided — 
each of which consists of two or more syllables, combined according 
to accent. 

» 

1066. In BngHGli versificatioD, an arcpmted syllable is aocoanted long ; an unac- 
mnted syHable, nhort. In the foUowing^ examples, a ftraig^ line ( - ) ov^ a syBa- 
bfe ibows that it is accented, and a carved line, or breve ( <^ ), that it is onaccentefl. 

1,067. MoncN^UaUes^ which, wboi aknae, are regarded as without accent, often 
nceive it when placed in a poetical line, and are long cr shot, according as diey 
are widi or withoat the accent Tfaoa— 

" Ttf rouse him with thS spCir )bid rnn, 
With mfire tUln lipttfre's ifty.'' 

In die ancient languages, each syllable has a certain quantity, kng or short, inde- 
poidentof accent, for whidi there are certain definite roles. In this, diey differ 
widdy from the English. 

t -' 1068. Metfe, c(t Measure^ is the arrangement of a certain number 

of poetical feet in a verse or line. , 

1. When a line has the proper metre, or number of fiMt, it b called Acataleetie, 

9. When it is deficient, it is called Catalectie. 

3. When it has a redundant syllable, it is called BfpereatatwiiCt or Hypermeter. 

1069. A line consisting of one foot is called numometer ; of two, 
dimeter ; of three, trimeter ; of four, tetrameter ; of five, pentame- 
ter ; of six, hexameter ; of seven, heptameter. 

1070. Scanning is dividing a verse into the feet of which it is 
composed. 

1071. All feet in poetzy are reducible to «i|^X\3X^\ iwa ^ \«» 
gyUableSf and four of three, as foUowa : — 
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I. FEET OP TWO nrisUiMIsKB. 

1. An lambnt — ; as, d^ftnd. 

2. A Trochee — ; ms, ndbl£. 

3. A Spondee — ; •«« vftin nriUi. 

4. A Pyrrbic ^^; •a,6n§. (hfll). 



If. PKXT OF TBmSX BYU^AMLMM. 

1. An Annpsst 

2. A Dactyl ; as, durftble. 

3. An Amphibradi ^ ; a«, ftbund&nt. 

4. A Tribrach ; as, (toI)er&ble. 

1073. Of an theae,-thejmiictpa2 are the lamhus^ TVoi^iM' 
jMt$t, and Dactyl. The other fimr feet are used chiefly hi comadoi 
with these, in order to give variety to the naeamire. 

1073. A TVockee hat the fint lylUUe aoowitad, and the Ua imannmwd; tf. 
ndbig, mUsU. 

1074. An Jamlnu fau the 6nt syllable aaaoesolod. and the iMt aoowied;« 

1075. A Spondee haa bodi the words or syflablea aocenled ; afl» ''wits aula." 

1076. A Pyrrhic haa both dis wonds or qrfiables nnaeoeiited ; as, "^a < 

1077. A Dadyl has dte fint syllable accented, and die two last onaooented; 
as, vfrtfiottj. 

1078. An ilmp&»6ra<rA has tbe fint and die last syllable imaooeiit6d,axid die nU- 
dle one aocented ; aa, cUnOntmint. 

1079. An AnapmU has die two firat i^^lablea anncoented, and the laat aooeoted; 
as, tntircide, 

1080. A Tribrach haa all its ayUaUea nnaocenied ; as, num \ grdhlg. 

1081. A verse ie usually named from the name of the foot which 
predominates in it ; thus. Iambic^ Troi^aie, dec 

I. IAMBIC VERSS. 

1082. An iambic verse consists of iambnaea, and oooaeqnently bat 
the accent on the second, fourth, rixth, dEe., ayiUble. It haa diftr- 
ent metres, as follows : — 

1. One fool, or Monameter ; 

'TIs awfiet 
Ttf mfiet 

2. Ttoofeet, or Dimeter ; 

WIdi diee I we liae, 
Widi thee | we reig^. 

3. Three feet, or Trimeter ; 

IiipB|cesfiir| tfrneir, 
OrfMJ moat, or | obscure. 
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4. FaurfeeU or 7Wram«ter ; as — 

Httw sleep i the brive, } whtt nnk | ttf len. 
By all I their ooim | try's wirii | es blest 

5. FivefeeU or Pentameter; as — 

Fttrmajyottrtifbl iiti j xy stAres | ctfmUae ; 
Crea | tion's heir, | the worid, | die wcnld | k mine. 

6. Six feet, or Hexafneter ; as — 

His heaxt | is sid, ( hishOpe | is gOne | Ms figfat | Is piHed ; 
He Bits I and mouma, | in si | lent grief) | tfaefing* | ring day. 

7. Seven feetf or Heptameter ; as — 

Wh6n ill I thy mSr I cies, O { my G9d, | my ifs | log aOnl ( sttrv^y^ 
Tvanqport | edwith | tbeview ( rmlost, | in won | der»kif« | tadpnim. 

1083. Eadi of these kinds of iambic verse may have an additSonal 

short syllable, and so be called icnnhic hypermeter; thus — 

1. DIsdiin | ing. 

S. Upon I a moan ) tain. 

9. When on | her Mak | er's bo j sbm. 

4. But hail, I thou god ] dess, sage ) and bo | ly. 

5. What slen | der youth | bedewed | with Uq | nid o { dtfr. 

6. Whose front | can brave | the storaa, | bitt win ) not raar | d» flow ) 8r. 

7. Toscat I tero'er | hispath | offame» | bright fanes | of gem- 1 likeahow | Km 

1084. It often happens that a trochee, or sometimes a spondee, 

is admitted in place of the first foot, which gives a pleasing variety 

to the verse ; as — 

PlinSts I Xod sans | riin iSw | l6ss throfigh | tfaB sky. 
FiSrae, hbd ( y, pro&d ( in cftn | aciOoa fi«e | dOm b9ld. 

1085. — Iambic Monometety Dimeter, and Trimeter, — Of theee 

metres, there is no regular form, bnt they are sometimee introduced 

into stanzas. 

1086. Iambic Tetrameter, — This verse may extend through a con- 
siderable number of verses. 

1087. Iambic Pentameter, — ^Iambic verse of five feet is called 
Heroic verse. Such is Milton's ** Paradise Lost,'* ice. By the ad- 
mission of trochees, anapsBsts, dec., in certain places, it is capable 
of many varieties. 

1088. lamMc Hexameter, — A vene of six feet is called Alexan- 
drine, 

1089. The Elegiac stanza consiats of four pentameter linea 
rhyming alternately ; as — 

The c&r I f^w tolls I the knSll | tff pirt | ingdij. 
The lowing herd winds dowly o'er die lea ; | 

The plongbman homeward pibdsb&aweicy^iEf, \ 

And leaves the worid to daiknssi sm4^io>. 
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1090. The Spenserian stanza (which takes its name fromtlie poet 
Spenser) consists of eight pentameter or heroic Tenes, {(flowed by 
one hexameter, or Alexandrine veree. This is the stanza in which 
the '• Fairie Qaeene" is written. 

1091. Iambic Heptameter, — ^Iambic verses of seven feet, fonneiiy 
written in one line, are now commonly divided into two, one of /ovr, 
and one of three feet ; as — 

WbKn ID 1 % m&r I dEes, O ( iny GOd. 

M J ris I big wool I Borreyi, 
Transport | ed with | the Tiew, | Fm lost 

In woo I der, love* | and pnke. 

lOM. This Is eaied common metre, StsBau Tfttwisring of fiiar Hun, each odd- 
taininff <Af«s loot, sie osUad «4ori SMtfw; and thooe oonoHCiBg of fcor lines, eadb 
cmnfsining/wtr itet, are called lonf metft, 

TROCHAIC VERSE. 

1093. Throchaic verse consists of Trochees, and consequently has 
the accent on the firstt thirds fijlh^ dec., syllables. It has dififerent 
metres, as follows : — 

1. Onejbott or Manometer; as — 

StiyTng, 
PUylbg. 

2. TSao feet^ or Dimeter ; 

Rich the I treisiire, 
8wget the I pleistfre. 

3. Three feet, or Trimeter ; 

Gd where | g)5iy \ wiits tbeS; 
Bat wh&i I fime e | Ulea thBe. 

4. FourfeeU or Tetrameter ; as — 

Maids tre | sftting | hy the | ibfintaln, 
Bnght the I mSon o'er | yOndSr | moQntalh. 

6. Fi/oefeeU or Pentameter (very uncommon); 

In the I dai^, Xnd | grSen, faid | glSomy | vfiHey, 
Satyri, | hy the | hrooklet, | lore to | dafly. 

6. Sixfeett or Hexameter ; as — 

On 1 1 moantidn, ( atrBtchadhe | neidi 1 1 hoiiy | wHlttw, 
Liy & I shepherd j swain, &nd | Tieweddie | rOmhg | hiUOw. 

1094. Each of these may take an additional long syllable, and so 

become hypercatcdectic, or hypermeter ; thus — 

1. Tamiilt I cetie, 
Sink to I peice. 

». Indie I days of I 0ld. 
Fables ) pUMy \ tOU. 
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i. BflMieM I asrtub ) toB «ir I aOogiit, 
BIh ia f 'viiB ftnai f entfa k I iftDglit 

4. Idle I after | diimer, | in hii | chiir, 
Sat a I tuunvtf | raddy, | fat. and | fair. 

5. Hafl to I tbee, biitfae | spirit! | l«d tfaoa | never \ toeH, 
That ttam \ heaven, or | near it, | poorait | thy fiill | heart. 

6. Nigfat and | morning | were at | meeting, | over | Water | Uk) ; 
Goduhad rang their eariieat greeting; fidnt and low diej crSw. 

iOd6. hi the last two forms, each line is usually divided into two ; 

thus — 

5. Hail to | thee^^Uithe | qnrit! 

Bird thon | never | wert 

6. Nig^ and | morning | were at | meedngt 

Over I Water | loo. 

1096. Trochaic verse, with an additional long; syllable at the end, 
is the same as Iambic verse, wanting a short syllable at the beginning. 

ANAPJESTIC VERSE. 

1097. AnapasHc verse, consists chiefly of anapiBsU, and, when 
pure, has the accent on every third syllable. It has different metres, 
as follows : — 

1. OnefboU or Manometer; 

Biit tott fiur, 
B&ch proiid atar. 

2. Two feet, or Dimeter ; 

Biit hlf coiir | tge *gto f Sil, 
For no arts | ooald avail 

3. Three feet^ or Trimeter; as — 

yS w5oda ! i q>rSad yoiir branch | Pa l&pSce, 
To yoor deep | est recess | es I fly ; 

1 would hide ] with the beasts j of die chase, 
I would van | fah limn ev [ ery eye. 

4. Four feeU or Tetrameter ; as — 

my I g9v I Sra my piss | itfns wTdi 8b | sttltfte swiy, 
And grow wis | er and bet | ter as life | wears away*- 

1098. Of these, the^rxt is ambiguous, for by placing an accent ^jn 
the first syllable, it becomes a trochaic monometer hypermeter, 

1099. The second 8(»ne times admits an additional short syllable al 
the end ; as — 

On the rdad | by the val | ley, jj 

As he wand | ered lament ( In^ \ 
To the green | of the for \ ««t. 

Hie leluruod | hfan lefpeoa \ «m* 
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1100. The third is a very pleasiiig niMwnra, «ad it muck ised 
^n both solemn and cheerfal safajects, bat it seldom takm a addi- 
tional syllable. 

1101. The fourth, or tetrameter, admits an additioBal syllable, 
which often has a pleasing effect ; as — 

On the warm | dieek of joaik | ■nflea and roa | aa am hkmA \ iaf. 

DACTYLIC YBK8B. 

1102. Dactylic verse consists chiefly of dactyls, and bat the fol- 
lowing varieties : — 

1. One foot, or Monometer ; 

TearflUlj. 

2. Two feet, or Dimeter; 

Frta from A \ tSBtj, 
Care and anx | iety, 
Cbarma in va | riety 
Fall to hii I share. 

3. Three feet, or Trmeter; as — 

WeSiiDg & I way lo Us | ylMMnlak 
Lov^neflB, | beaaty, and | trathfiblneaa. 

1103. Each of these sometimes takes a& additinnsi long syllable, 
and so becomes hypermeter ; as — 

1. Ov?r^ i mead, 
Pricking bis | iteed. 

S. covered with | inOw wis iSbB \ vale, 
Sad waa the | shriek of the | gakb 
When to the | night, wofnl | wail 
BxMe to the I skies— to the I akiesi 

3. Time It \Ab \ pissed, ILnd tfa8 | Udy Is | pile, 
Pale as die I my that I Idla on die 1 gale. 

1104. By combining these kinds, examples of i<(rafii€ler, pemtame- 
ter, and even hexameter, are obtained ; but they are seldcMn used. 

1106. A dactylic verse seldom ends with a dactyl; it more com- 
monly add8«a long syllable, sometimes a trochee* as in the following 

lines: — 

BnghtSst &nd I bSat »f th8 | sdna Of thE i mOn^ng, 
Dawn on oar | darkness and | lend na tfiiae | aid. 

1107. The following is an example of dactyU and 9ponde€9 alter- 
nately : — 

Green in thB | wildwdod | proGdiy the | tSll trSe ) lOoka »a di« | brOwn pUb. 

The following is an example of pore dactylic hexameter : — 
0T«rth8 I villSy. with | sp«ed like the [ wlBd,iai dtf | HiedswSvek | gSBllpitf- 
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lioa OuMJiluilug the hetmty of this kind of verae, and its peovUar adaptedi 
to gay aad olnarfiil movamenlB, it it aurpriaing that it has not been more cohiTalad. 

MIXED VERSES. 

1109. Scarcely any poem ia perfectly regular in its feet. Iambic 
verse, Ibr example, sometimes admits other feet into the line, par- 
ticnlarly at ^e beginning, as has been already noticed. The follow- 
ing are examples of iambic lines with different feet introdaced : — 

Trochee. . . FrOphSt | of plagaes, | fbrev | er bod ] ing ill ! 
Dactyl. . . . Mdrmtirrng, | and with him fled the shades of night. 
^aa^Mat^. . Before | all tern | piSs the Qp | right heart | and pare. 
Pyrrhic. . . Brought deatfi | Into | the worid | and ail | our wa 
Tribra^ . And ihnn | ders down | impet | iiotts ttf | the plain. 

1110. In iambic verse, the initial short syllable is sometimes omitted; and die 
verse beocHues trodutie "with an additional long syDaUe. 

1111. In trochaic vefse, the initial long syllable is sometimes omitted ; and die 
line becomes iambU with an additional diort syllable. 

1 1 12. If the two short syllables are omitted at the beginning of an anaptutie Vtub, 
it becomes dactylic with a long syllable added. So- 
il 13. If die initial long fqrllable is omitted in a dactylic vtnb, it beoomes ana- 

pmetic with two alMt ^rOiUiles added. 

1114. A pleasing movement is produced by intermingling ianih%L$e$ 
and anapasts, as in the following lines : — 

" I come, I I come ! | yC lAve c&lled | me long ; 
I OQOM I e'Sr the mo&n | Ulns with Kght | and soog ! 
Ye mXy trice | my steps | o'er the wak | enlng eirtfa, 
By the winds | which tell | Of the vl | ttlet's birth, 
By the pnm | rose stars | Of the shad | Owy griss, 
By the grSen | leaves op | ening i )&s I pass." 

1115. In odes and lyrk pieces, verses of difierent kinds and different metres or 
measures axe often intermiagiedt after the manner of the ancient choral odes, with 
a pleasing eflbct. "Alexander's Feast," CoUins's *• Ode to the Passions/' &c« 
areexuttples. 

POETIC PAUSES. 

1116. Besides the nana] pauses required to mark the sense in read- 
ing, and which may be called sentential pauses, indicated by the 
punctuation, there are other pauses in poetic composition, required 
by, and necessary to give proper effect to, the movement of the line. 

1117. These are chiefly the Final pause and the Ctesural paoaet 
Ills. The jffM^ pause is required at the end of every line of poetry, even' 

diexe is no sentential pause. When that is the case, it consists in a brief 
iidM of the voioe,widx>ut any change in its tone or pitd). When a sent 
oeaaie at die end of the Une^ as it does very often, it takes the place oC and^ 




■MOJLI8H 

1119. The O0f«fvl paaw » a ■wpenaoe of the voioe nowiHMW it the be 
itieK for whkfa no rale can be given, bat which wiU alwigra be aaaaifisAwlHB 
poedy ifl well read. It does not occar in very ahoit lines. Inlinesof wmeleDgdii 
it geuerally occara near the middle ; ■ometimes, however, nearer the b^iimnog, and 
■ometimes nearer the end ; often in the middle of a foot, bot never in tfie middfeof t 
word. Sometimea, beadei this, a lort of demiciantrei puwe is required, to give 
fall effect to the exprearioo. The following linea finvieh ^«^»t'*« of the emmrd 
paoae in dMfefent parts of the line, and alao of Aeife mi d ge tirg/panie. ThafivaBr 
ifl marlMd ("), the latter (') :— 

** The fteer and lion'' at one crib riiall meet, 

And harmleei eerpentai'' Bck the pflgrim'a ftoc." 
<* The created basilisk'' and speckled maka," 
*' And on the sightless eyebalk" poor tha dagr*'* 
" Bat not to 



Day," or the sweet approach of even or mora.*' 
" No sooner had the Almighty oeased," bat all 
The moltitode of angels" with a shoot, 
Load" as (nm oambors withoot nomben,^ 
As from blest voices" attering joy." 

** Warms' in the san," refreshes' in the broeae, 
Glows' in the stars," and blossoms' in the traea; 
Lives' throogfa all life/' extends' tfaroogfa all 
Spreads' undivided," operates' anqwnt.^ 

EXERCISES. 

As exercises in scanning, lines or stanzas from any poetical work 
may be selected. 



COMPOSITION. 

1120. Composition is the art of expressing onr sentiments in spo- 
ken or written language. It is of two kinds, Prou and Poetry, 

1181. Pro*e compositions are those in whidi the thooghts are eaqprasaod in the 
natoral order, in common and ordinary language. 

1183. Poetic compositions are those in which the thoaglita and aefidments ars 
expressed in measured verse, in loftier and more inverted style, by words and fig* 
orei selected and arranged so as to please the ear, and captivate die fanc^. 

1183. In both of these, speech or discourse is eidier direct at indirect. 

1184. Direct discourse is that in which a writer or speaker deivers his own sbb- 
tlmenla 

1185. Indtred or oblique discourse is that in whfefa a ymmou reiatiaa, in Ma owa 
laagoaga, what another speaker or writer said. 

1186. In the^r«/, when the speaker refers to himself^ ha oaea fheJSrwi ipensa / 
aM*^ When he refers to the personor persona ■ d dr w c d, he nsea Una a a cs ij f^ 



COMPOSITION. 

11S7. In the $eeond or indirect discoarse, whetjier die ipeaker is reported M 
veferringtohimfldl^ or to tho«e whom he addresses, the third perwMi is used in eidMr 
case ; as, he, she, ihey, Ac. An example will best illnstrate the distinction. Thus t 

1128. DIRECT DISCOURSE. 

Then Paul stood in the midst of Mara-hil] and said : " Ye men of Athens, I pm- 
oeive that in all diiagB ye are too saperstitioiis ; fcr as I passed by and beheld your 
dmotidm, I lirand an altar with this inscription : 'To ths UincNOWfl Ood\' 
'Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship, him declare I onto you.'' ' '^ 

1129. INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 

The same, reported in indirect or obliqne discoarse, would run thus : — 

Then Panl, standing on Mars-hill, told the men of Athens he perceived diet k 
all things they were too superstitioas ; for as ^ passed by and bdield their dero* 
tions, he found an altar with this inscription : " To the Unknown God." Whon^ 
therefore, Ihey ignorantly worshipped, him declared he nnto them. 

1130. When the repcnter, the speaker reported, and the person or persons ad- 
dressed, are different in gender or nomber, there is no danger of ambiguity. Bvt 
when in these respects tb^ are the same, ambiguity is unavoidaUe, from ^ aaiae 
pronoun being used in the progress of discourse, to designate different penoafl. 
Hence, to {Mrevent mistakes, it is often necessary to insert the name or desiguatioB 
of the person meant by the pronoun. An example will best illustrafce this dso >^ 

** Then the son went to his &ther and said to him, [direet] * Ihrnve sinned againtt 
Heaven and in thy sight' " 

" Then the scm went to his father and said to him, [indirect] that he (the son) had 
sinned against Heaven and in his (his father's) dight" 

It will at once be perceived, that, without the words endoaed in JbrackatiK fior 
explanation, it would be impossible to tell whether by the word he^ die /«tiUr or . 
the iton was intended ; so also with respect to the word hit. Hence, when by te 
indirect discourse, ambiguity is unavoidable, it is generally bettor to have reoooni 
to the direct form, and quote the writer's or (speaker's own wofds, as in (1188). 

1131. The principal kinds of prose compositions are — narrative, 
letters^ memoirs^ history^ biography y essays, philosophy, sermons, naV' 
elSn speeches, jBJid orations. 

1132. The principal kinds of poetical composition are — ^the epi^ 
gram, the epitaph, the sonnet, pastoral poetry, didacde poetry, saU 
ires, descriptive poetry, elegy, lyric poetry, dramatic poetry, and epic 
poetry. 

THE USB OF GRAMMAR IN COMPOSITION. 

1133 To speak and wrfte widi profniety, in every qpedes of oompoMon. Is aaa 
attainment of no small importance ; and to lead to this attainment is the buihi— ff 
grammar. The grammar of a language is just a compilation of rules and direodsH 
agreeaUy to which that language is spoken or veritten. These rules, Uuwsi^ 
are not the invention oi the grammarian, nor dependent on Ua andlsai^ %k4m 
validity. As it is the boiiness of the pKnk)8opbeT,iifiitD moka %.\k« cfc^ 
to dieiate how ber opentiooB should be psffonned, >MdU\9 ~^ ~ '^"^ 
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COMPOSITION- 
US?. In the 9eeond or indirect discoarse, whet|ier die ipeaker is reported M 
referring to himself, or to those whom he addresses, the third perwHi is used in eidMr 
eace ; as, he, she, they, Ac. An example will hest iUoatrate the distinction. Tbnet 

1128. DIRECT DISCOURSE. 

Then Paul stood in the midst of Man-hill and said : " Ye men of Athens, I p«s 
oeiye diat in all diings ye are too saperstitioiis ; fcr as I passed by and beheld your 
dsvotidlns, I found an altar with this inscription: 'To ths UincNOWfl OodV 
Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship, faim declare I unto yon." 

1129. INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 

The same, reported in indirect or obliqae discoarse, would ran thns : — 

Then Paul, standing on Mars-hill, told the men of Athens he perceived ^aat In 
all things they were too saperstitioas ; for as ^ passed by and bdield their dero* 
tions, he found an altar with this inscription : " To the Unknown God." Wbom» 
therefore, they ignorantly wcnrahipped, him declared he anto them* 

1130. When the reporter, the speaker reported, and the person or persons ad- 
dressed, are different in gender or namber, there is no danger of ambigaity. Bvt 
when in these respects they are the same, ambigaity is anavoidaUe, from Uie same 
pronoun being used in the progress of diaccnirse, to designate different penoafl. 
Hence, to {Mrevent mistakes, it is often necessary to insert the name or desiguation 
c^ the person meant by the pronoun. An example will best iUastrafce this also >^ 

** Then the son went to his &ther and said to him, [direet] * Ihrnve sinned againtt 
Heaven and in thy sight' " 

" Then the son went to his father and said to him, [indirect] that he (the son) had 
sinned against Heaven and in his (his father's) dight" 

It will at once be perceived, that, without the words endoaed in bracketiK tot 
explanation, it would be impossible to tell whether by the word he^ die fi^tr or 
the non was intended ; so also with respect to the word hii. Hence, wben by te 
indirect discourse, ambigaity is unavoidable, it is generally betto* to have reocMoaw 
to the direct form, and qoote the writer's or speaker's own wofds, as in (1188). 

1131. The principal kinds of prose compositions are — narratifX, 
letters^ memoirs, history, hiographyy essays, philosophy, sermons^ nw- 
eU, speeches, jBJoA orations, 

1132. The principal kinds of poetical cmnposition are— the «pi- 
gram, the epitaph, the sonnet, pastoral poetry, didactic poetry, $at^ 
ires, descriptive poetry, elegy, lyric poetry, dramatic poetry, and epic 
poetry. 

THE USB OF GRAMMAR IN COMPOSITION. 

1133 To speak and write with propriety, in every species of oomposltian. Is an 
attahmient of no small importance ; and to lead to this attainment is the bas in ei of 
grammar. The grammar of a language is just a compilation of rules and direcdoiu^ 
agraeaUy to which that language is spoken or written. These rules, however, 
aie not the invention o£ the gramnuurian, nor dependent on his sndiority for tf^~^ 
vatidily. Asitisthebusinessafthephibsopher.nottoma^alawof Natnnb 
to dictate how her operadons shooM be performed, bat, by dfiSA *^ ^~ 



BNOU8H GRAMMAR. 

M ewt ii n wliat tlioie lawi tie, and to atmte them fir the infiatnuitioD of odien; n 
Ae Imriiiciw of the grammarian ia, not to make the laws of language, fiir langmge 
li before grammar, bat lo obaerve and note thoee prinriplea, and fonn^ and model 
of apeech, by which men are accaatomed to express their meoSJwfaiita, and toarraoge 
tiie reanha of hia obacnration into a qratem of roles for the guidance and aautaoce 
ef othen. It ia obviooa, then, that the okimate principle or te»i to which the nlea 
laid down by the grammarian most conform, ia tbs best vuaqe. 

1134. Hence, when the inqoiiy ia whether a particalar word or form of apeediia 
right, la good EnglUk, the only qneatkm to be decided k* " Is it aoooiding tothe 
hmt tuage V On this anbject, however, it has been made a qnestion, ** Whatii 
the beat oaageY" The following aentimenta, abridged bom Dr. Citnhbie'a watk 
•B Bngiiah Etymology and Syntax, seem to be jnat, and comprdaenaiTe cf ihii 

whole aalr)ect 

• 

THE LAW OP LANGUAGE. 



1135. The uaAOS which gives law to language, in aider to eatebUdi ita i 
or to entitle its aoffirage to oor assent, moat be in the first place reputable, by wluch 
Is meant, not the usage of the court, nor great men, nor merely acientifie men; but 
cf those whose works are e$teemed by ike pubiie, and who may iSbeteSbm be de- 
nominated rqmtable authors. 

1136. In the second place, this usage most be national. It must not be ocmfined 
to this or that pnmnoe or district. " Those," to use Can^bdl'a apposite similitiide, 
** who deviate finmi the beaten road may be incomparably more numeiDua than dioee 
who travd in it ; yet, into whatev^ number of by-paths the former may be divided, 
fliere may not be found in any one of these tracks so mai^ as travel in the kiDg'i 
highway." 

1137. Tkirdly, this usage must be preeetU, It is difficult to fix with any piecisioo 
what usage may in all cases be deemed /Miese/t/. It is perhaps in tisis respect diffaent 
widi diflbrant compositioDS. In general, words and ibrma of apeedi, whidi have 
bean long disosed, should not be employed. And so, on die contr ar y, ,the osage 
of the preaent day ia not implicitly to be adopted. Mankind are fond of oovdij, 
and there ia a foshion in language as there bin dress. Whim, Tsnity, and albeta- 
tion, delight in creating new words, and using new forma of phraaeolqgy. Now, to 
adopt every new-langled upstart at its bir^ would argue, not taste, nor judgment, 
but dnldish fondness for singularity and novelty. But shoold any of these main- 
tidn in ground, and receive the sanction of repntable usage, it must in that case be 
stoeived. 

1138. The usage, then, which gives law to language, and which ia generally de- 
nominated good usage, must be reputable, natioTud, and preeent. It hai^wnii 
however, tiuit " good usage" is not always uniform in her decidoos, and that in un- 
questionable authorities are fbond far diflferent modes of expression. Insudicases, 
die following canons, proposed by Dr. Campbell, will be of aervioe in fr'^nm^g to 
dedde to which phraseology tiie preference ought to be given. They are given 
nearly in the words of die author : — 

1139. Canon 1. — ^When the oaage ia divided as to any particulcr 
words or pbrases, and when one of the expresnons is suscepdble of a 
^l^firmt meaning, while the other admits of onl^ tfMt a^g^tdfioasaon^ dis 
^BQmtmott which is stnctly uniwcal ahou\d\>e pxtfetwA. 
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1140. Caicoit 2.— >Iii dovbtfal cases, analogy sbonld be regarded. 

1141. Canon 3. — ^When expressions are in other respects eqvalf 
that ahovld be preferred which is most agreeable to ike ear. 

1149. Canon 4.— When none of the preceding rules takes place, 
vegaerd sbottld be bad to simplicity. 

1143. But tlxMigfa DO expression or mode of speech can be justified which is not 
■wiotioiiod by usage, yet the oonTerse does not follow, that every phraseology sano- 
tlaned by usage should be retained. In many sodi cases, custom may properly be 
ebedfied by criticism, whose province it is, not only to remonstrate against djaia- 
trodnctian of any word or phraseology whidi may be either unnecessary or oontnuy 
to analogy, bat also to extrude whatever is reprdiensible, though in general mm. 
It is by this, her prerogative, that languages are gradually refined and improved. 
In exereinng this authority, she can not pretend to degrade, instantly, any phrase- 
ology which flhe may deem objectionable ; but she may, by repeated remonstrances^ 
gradually effect its dismismon. Her decisions in snch cases may be properly rega- 
laltod by the IbOowing rules, laid down by the same author : — 

1144. RuiiK 1. — ^All words and phrases, particularly harsh and not 
abaolately necessary, should be dismissed. 

1145. Rule 2. — When the etymology plainly points to a different 
mgnification from what the word bears, propriety and simplicity re- 
quire its dismission. 

1146. RULE 3.— When words become obsolete, or are never used 
but in particalar phrases, they should be repudiated, as they give the 
style an air of vulgarity and cant when this general disuse renders 
them obacure. 

1147. Rule 4. — All words and phrases which, analyzed gram- 
a^aticallyt include a solecism, should be dismissed. 

1148. Rule 5. — All expressions which, according to the estab- 
Hehed rules of language, either have no meaning, or involve a con- 
tradiction, or, according to the fair construction of the words, convey 
a meaning different from the intention of the speaker, should be dis- 
missed. 

1148. Ib order to write any language with grammatical pnri^. three things are 
vsqoired: — 

1. That the words be all of that language The violation of this role is called a 



3. That they be ooosCmed and arranged according to the rules of syntax hi tfiat 
language. A violadon of this rule is called a solecism. 

3. Tluit dwy be empkrjred in that sense which usage has annexed to thenL A 
violation of this rule is called impropriety. 

1150. A bmrbaritm is an offence against lexicography. The soleeism is an 
ofienoa against tfaa mles of qrntax ; and the impropriely is an offence aQsinst 
lexicography, by mistaking the mwining of words and ^^Yattsea. 
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HIlfTS FOR CORRECT AND KLROANT WRiTUiC k 

1151. Correct and elegant writing depends partly upon tlie choiee 
o£ words, and partly npon the form and stmctare of aentences. 

I. In ao far as respects single words, the chief thiagi to be ob- 
served are purity, propriety, and precisitm. 

PURTTT. 

list. Par^ocmMtsindieivjectiooorsadiwocdssBdplBaMsasareastiat^ 
Kngikh, nor fai tcoordanoe widi the practioe of good w iiIcb s sad ^»e«kan. 

I. AToid fetvign words and modes of expremkiD ; as, ** jFVmdkevr," '^fMbmni^— 
** He repents bim of his fiilly." 

8. Afraid obsolete and nnaathoriaed words ; as, aibeilt, eifmtiiwK, im»peetMt(*r, 

PEOPEIETT. 

1153. Propriet y consists in the use of soch woids as U9 best;ad^led to ezpna 
oar meaning. 

1. Avoid low and provincial exp reaoio ps : as, " To get Into a aontpe." 

2. In writing prose, reject words that are mei^ poetioal ; aa^ ** This wanf-^ 
" The oelestiai orbs." 

3. Avoid technical terms, unless yoo write to iSaaae who perfectly imdentaDd 
uism. 

4. Do not ase the same word too fieqnently, or fai difi^Mot aenses ; as, " The 
king commonieated his intention to the minister, wAo disclosed it to die secretary, 
who made it known to the public." — " His own rea»<m migiit have suggested bel- 
ter reatons." 

5. Supply words that are wanting, and necessary to oompleCe the sense. Tfaoii 
instead of '* This action increased his former services," say, ** This action increased 
dM merit of his fijrmer services." 

6. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous exprossiops ; sSk ** His memory shafl be lost os 
the earth." 

7. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent expreasioos ; aiw ** I hsTs aa«yNiftie idea 
of what you mean." 

PRECISIOIf. 

1154. Precinon rejects superfluous words. 

1. Avoid tautology ; as, " His faithftdnew and Jiddity were uneqaaUed.* 
S. Observe the exact meaning of words accounted flgmoi^BBoaB. Tbnai ■ 

of " Though his actions and intentions were good, he lost his Aaraeter,** aiyr* " He 

lost his repuiatiorJ* 

n. With respect to sentences, cltamess, unity, itrengO^ and a 
proper application of the figures of speech, are 
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CLEARNESS. 

1155. Clearness demands a proper arrangement of words. 

1. Adverbs, relative pronouns, and explanatoiy phrases, nest be plaoed as : 
as pOBBibie to the words which they aflect, and in soch a tdtQstkm ss tfto sSBSsrS' 
cpdres. 

^ In prose, a poetic cdlocation must be avoided. 
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UlflTY. 

1156. Unity retains one piedondnant ot^ect tfarongfa a fleat8Boe> or a nriet of 
claoses. 

1. Separata Into dittinet sentenoeB sodicIaQaefl ashaye nounme^atecoliiiflatko. 

2. The principal words moat, throaghoot a aentenoo. be the moat prominent, and 
the leading ncnninative dwald, if posaible, be the snbject of eveiy daoae. 

3. Avoid the introdaclion of parenthesesi except 'v^hen a lively remark may h% 
dnowik fat, WillioQt too kmg suspending the sense of what goes before. 

STRENGTH. 

1157. Strength gives to eveiy word and every nmnber its due impc»tanoe. 

1. Avoid tautology, and reject all superflnoos words and members. In die fel- 
lowing sentence, the word printed in italics should be omitted : "Being coosckma 
of his own integrity, be disdained submission.'* 

2. Place the naost important words in the situation in wUch they will make the 
atrongest impresskin. 

3. A weaker assertion should not follow a stronger : and, when the sentence oon- 
rists of two members, the longer should be the conduding one. 

4. When two things are compared or contrasted with each odaer, where eidiflr 
reeemUanoe or opposition is to be expreasedi some resemblance in the language 
and construction should be preserved* 

5. A sentence should not be concluded with a prepositbn, or any inoooaidarabls 
word or phrase, unless it be emphi^. 

1158. FieURES OF 8PKSCH. 

1. Figurative language must be used sparingly, and never oco^ when it aenrM 
to illustrate or enforce what is said. 

2. Figures of speech, when used, should be sndi as appear natural, not naOti 
or foreign from the subject, and not pursued too far. 

3. Literal and figurative language ought never to be blended together. 

4. When figurative language is used, the same figure shoold be presorved throogb- 
out, and different figures never jumbled together. 

TRANSPOSITION. 

] 159. As a preparatory step to the important busbeas of compoaidon, the pupfl, 
after he has acquired a knowledge of graoomar, may be e xewJ ee d widi great ad- 
vantage upon the transposition of words and members in sentences, so as to try in 
how many diflferent ways the same thought or sentiment may be expressed. TUf 
win give him a ooounand of language, and prove, at ^te same time, a source of 
oonmderable mental cnltivatioB. It is often nccca s a ry to give an entir^ new turn 
to an expression, before a sentence can be rendered degant, or even perspicnoos. 

1180. There are diiefly foor wa3r8 in whidi the mode of expresdng a thought 
may be varied : — 

1. By changing an active into a passive, or a passive into an active verb ; mm, 
** The sun dissolve!^ the snow^ — " The snow is ddsitolved by the sun/' 

9. By invendons or transpoeitions, whidi conaist in changing the order : 
dM words stand in the sentenoe ; aa, ** Competence Tovif \s^ a»\ei!Gral\i)' 
— "By hduatry oompetencp may be a cc |tt\ w ad ." 
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3. By cihiinying an affinnative into a negative, or a negadre inio •& 
of aa eatinfy oontrary diaracter ; as. " Virtae promotes happiness" — " VlitiM 4oas 
not p ro uMiCe miseiy.'' 

4. By eiclier a partial or an entire change of the words employed to WTpypas aay 
Mndment; as, ''Dfligenoe and application are the best means of in^roveDKot" — 
** NoCliing {nomoles imptoyement like diligence and application." 

EXERCISC8 OH TRANSPOSITION. 

Tke Bomaii state evidently declined, in proportion to the increase of laxniy- i 
■m wfDSaag ta remit aU that is past, proTidcd it can be done with aaftiy. A food 
mn faw respect to the feelings of otha*8 in all that he says or does. Brvnfy to 
i*mtiiti^ for a good cause is noble ; silmtiy to suffer for it is heroic. 

EXAMPX.E or TRANSPOSITION. 

The Boman stats eTldently declined, in proportioQ to the increase of Inzvy. la 
f W>poi1io p to the increase of hixniy, the Boman state evident decUoed. The 
!Eonan state, in pioportioo to the increase of hixary, evi4ently deigned. 

EXERCISES ON VARIETY OF EXPRESSION. 

His eondiict was leas praisewcHtfay than his sister's. It is better to be moved hgr 
ftdw flloiy tftan not to be moved at all. I shall attend the meeting, if I can do it 
wUi convenieooe. He who improves in modesty as he improve in knowladfay, 
liM tR andonbted claim to greatness of mind. The spirit of true religion brnnihai 
and aflabflity. 



EXAMPLE OF VARIETY OF EXPRESSION. 

Bis coDdnct was less prainworAy than his Aster's. His sister's conduct was 
praisewortliy tiian his. His sister's mode of actiog was entitled to more 
fnkB dian Us. ffiscondact was less entided to praise than diat of his sister, Ae 

1161. Another exeicise, not destitute of utility as a foondatioa for oompoaithxv 
eniwi s fi la giving the pvpil, eapedally if very young, a list of words» widi dirae- 
tfoBS to fotm fiom them anA sentences as dball contain these words. 

CXERCIIES Iir COMPOSITION. 

Cotuiru^ a number qf$ueh tentences a$ tkoM each contain one or more of the 
fiOommg vorde : — Coatentment, beh a vior , oooslderEtion, elevation, distance, appli- 
eirtloB, respect, duty, iitfeiooarM^ evidence, social, bereavem^it, noneeiMScal, abaard- 
ftf, elacidate, cinnslamatirn\ tta^enaaoo, loznry, disarm, expatiate, fto. 



LETTERS. 

1191 One of the sfanpleat and yet moat uaefiil species of oompositkMi is letter* 
writing. Thiaapedesof oompoaitiaB may be pnt^iaed either by way of real cor- 
wspondanne between dboae pandag the same stndies^ or it may ooDskt of lettere 
written to imagbaxy oorreqxmdenta. The following are a fow topics adapted to 
eompoaition of dds latter kind : — 

Letter 1.— Write to a friend at a distance. State to him the ob^iect of your writ- 
hig. Tell Um what studies you are pnrsiung, and how you like them. IfentiaB 
Imiw yoon^ and frienda are. Give an aeooont of some of the alteratiooa whioh 
ivw AflflD JkAaifinade^ or are now making, in yoor neie^tboriiood ; and oonoinde ^ 
dMre (e eidier aee Um er haai framVm vxnik 
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iMtet S.— Write to a companion an aocoont of a long walk wfaich yoa latdy 
had. TeQ him whether yoa were alone or in company. M enticai what particnlttr 
things strack yon by the way ; and enmnerate all the incidents that occurred of 
any mommt. 

Letter 3. — Write to a friend who is sapposed to have sent yoa a present of bookfi 
and thank him for such kindness. Tell him Uie use yoa intend to make of them ; 
and inform him to what particalar books yoa are most partwL Condnde by giv- 
ing some accoont oS those yoa have been lately reading, and bow yoa like diem. 

Letter 4. — Write to a friend sapposed to be going abroad. Desoibe to him how 
yoa woold feel if called to leave yoar friends and yoar native coantiy. Express 
your regret at bsing him, bat state yoar hope that yoa will not forget each odifr 
when seas roll between yoa. Beqaest him to write to yoa fieqaently ; and advise 
him to be carefal aboat his health, and of the society he keeps. 

Letter 5. — Write to a friend at a distance, and give him an accoant of a sail 
which yoa lately had in a steamboat Mention what places yoa visited* and rtale 
the objects that most delighted yoa. Tell him how long yoa were away, what 
sinrt aS weather yoa had, and what were yoar feelings apon retaming home. 

Letter 6. — Write to a friend an accoant of the charch yoa were at last Sabhalfa. 
Ten who preached. Mention the psalms or hymns that were sang, and tibe por* 
tions of Scriptore that were read. State the texts from which the minister preadi' 
ed ; and give yoar opinion of the di£^ent sermcms. 

1163. These have been given as mere specimens of the sabjects apon whidi Horn 
itadent who has acquired a knowledge of grammar may be required to write. 
The prudent and skilful teacher will be enabled to multiply and vary them at pleas* 
are to any extent. 

REPRODUCTION. 



1164. Another method of exercising the minds of popils in co mp OMtion, 
in reading some simple story or narrative, tiU sach time as they are acqaaimed 
wxdi the facts, and then directing them to repress these in their own wends. A 
itOl further, and perhaps even a simpler method, is, to take advantage of a jenag 
persoD's having given some aooount of what he has either seen, heard, or read, and 
desire him to commit to writing wluit he has stated orally. 

THEMES. 

1165. The next step in composition is the writing of regular tfiemes. The sob- 
|ect, however, should always be sach as is not above the capacity of the person 
who is desired to compose, or, if it is. the whole benefit resoldng finom the exercise 
win be nuUified. 

1166. A theme is a regular, set subject, upon which a person is required to write ; 
or the dissertation that has been written apon sach a subject Some of the simplest 
subjects for themes are those drawn from natural histoty, or natural philosophy. 
At all events they should not in the first instance, be drawn from subjects of an 
abstruse and abstract character. 

1167. The following may serve as specimens in this department: — 
Theme 1. — The horse. — 1. Describe what sort of animal the hone is. 9. 

some of the different kinds. 3. Mention the various ways in which this noble 
mal is serviceable to man. 4. State what would be the consequence of wi 
him. 5. Mention the treatment to which he ie entiAed, axkjQi ^Oda <9ra«3&:3 c&'~ 
socfas cnBtaw* 
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Wrili tenet upon the cow, the dog, d» thetp, pomUry ; and tXknr^mab 
plu Mthat fcOowed in wfking opon the hone. 

Theme t— The ■an.— 1. Begin by slatmg what the son is. 2. TeD al ytn 
know of in ne, ^nune, and distaooe from our eai^L 3. Mention die eflfect it fan 
Upon the eardi. and die benefits we derive timm h. 4. State what woold be ^ 
oonaaqneace if die son weine extingniabed ; and what oar feeHngs oagbt to be 
toward die Sapreme Bdng for sach an object 

Write AiemM apon die moon, tlie Miargy Jire^ air, and teaier ; and in all fcDov 
die same plan 

Theme 3. — Day and night.— 1. Tefl what yon mean by day and nigbt 2. 
State whether they are always aliibe kmg, and what ia tlie adranCag^ arisngfina 
dieir lengths being different at different seasons. 3. Mention the diffsient parpoaei 
fat wbidi they are adapted. 4. Say of what the ooodnned snooesBion of day and 
night is fitted to remind ns, and how this uboQld lead as to act. 

Write dieines apon the different sen»on», and apon moununnt^ riven, and tiie 
UAe9 of the tea ; and follow a nmilar plan iu the wIk^. 

Theme 4. — On composition. — I. Kxplain what yon mean by diis term. 2. Pdnt 
oat the necessity of stadying this art, by ahowing how modi it oontribatea to add 
to die yalae of one's knowledge. 3. Mention what is necessary to fit one fcr oom- 
poring weQ. 4. State the means by which skill in this ait is to be obtained. 

Theme 5. — On company. — 1. Bxplain what yoa mean by company. 8. Sliow 
how natural it is for man to seek eociety. 3. State the danger of keeping either 
too modi company, or of keeping bad company. 4. Pcnnt oat the advantages of 
good company. 

Write, themes upon conversation, study, improvement of time, choice of bodkt, 
memory, and the different organs of sense, dtc. ; and in all follow die same method 
as yoa did in writing on Company. 

Theme 6. — Narratives. — Describe the place or scene of the actions rriatod, die 
persons ooooemed in, the dme. postare of affahrs, state of nond, motives^ endi^ &c.> 
of the actors ; resalts. 

Write themes up<m the discovery of America, the French wart the Revolu/ionr 
ai-y war, the bottle of Bunker's Hillt the French revolution. 

Theme 7. — Dissertations on remarkable events in sacred or profane history.— 
The place, the origin, the circamstances, results, moral inflaence, dec. 

Following this or a similar arrangement of parts, write a composition on: Ae 
creation, death of Abel, ike deluge, the iporld after the floody the toteer of Babel, 
the Israelites in Egypt, their deliveranee from it, the giving fftke law from 
Sinai, the advent of the Messiah — his death — resurrection, destruction afjertuor 
lem, ^c, the siege of Tfoy, rise and fall of the Roman empire, the erueades, the 
hurning of Moscoio, the battle of Waterloo, the death cf Bonaparte, he 

Theme 8.— Give an account of some of the most distingaisbed chanicten in dift^ 
ent ages of the world — warriors, statesmen, artists, philosophen» poeCa. oratera, philan- 
thropists, divines — mentioning what is known respecting their coantry, paientagflb 
education, character, principles, exploits, inflaence on society for good or evil, death 

1168. The (ilk)wing list of themes is selected from Parkei's Bxeicises k 
Composition : — 

1. On Attention, 4. On Art, 7. On Air, 

9. " Advermty, 5. <' Attachment, local, 6. *< Benevoleao^ 

a " Ardor of Wnd, 6. " Anger, %. ^' ^vmsi^. 
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10. Ob Biogrtpliy, 

11. « Bad Scholar, 
Charity, 
Clemenoy, 
CkMnpaaaion, 
CoBflcienoe, 
Constancy, 

\yaV0lOflOll68B« 

Cariosity, 

CfaeerfblDesst 

Contentment, 

DiHgence. 

Dufdioity, 

Early Bisiog, 

Bnvy, 

Friendship, 

Fortune, 

Fear, 

Forgiveneaiy 

Qovemment, 

Granunar, 

Greatness, trae, 

76. Knowledge is Power. 

77. Progress of Error, 

78. Progress of Trath, 
79 Government of the Toagve, 

80. Government of the Temper, 

81. Government <^the AfieoCksu, 
88. Local Attachments, 
8.3. The Power of Association, 

84. The Immortality of the Soul, 

85. The Uses of Knowledge, 

86. Power of C<mscience, 

87. The Power oi Habit, 

88. Life is Short, 

89. Miseries of Idleness, 



18. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
80. 
81. 
88. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
8«. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
30. 
31. 
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3*3. On QtmoM, 


84. 


On Pufwly, 


33. '* Halrit» 


55. 
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Prindpto, 


34. " Honor, 


56. 


u 




35. " HappinoM, 


57. 


u 


Patriotiam, 


36! " HondUCy, 


58. 


u 


Potitmea^ 


37. *' Hypoorfagrv 


59. 


u 


Prandenoe^ 


38. " Histoiy, 


60. 


u 


Ponctoality) 


39. " Hope, 


61. 


u 


Poetry, 


40. " Indolence, 


62. 


.< 


Piety, 


41. " Industry, 


63. 
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Religioo. 


42. " Ingratitude, 


64. 
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Beading, 


43. >* Justice, 


65. 


u 


Sincerity, 


44. ** Learning, 
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45. " Love of Fame, 


67. 


M 


Sprag, 


46. " Mosie, 


66. 


U 


Son, 


47. " Moon, 


(18. 
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System, 


48. " Noweby, 


W. 


M 


Tmdi, 


49. ** Night, 


71. 


M 


TinM^ 


60. " Order, 


78. 


U 


Talent, 


51. " Ocean, 
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Vanity, 


52. " Pride, 


74. 


U 


Yirtoe^ 


53. *' Party Spnit, 


75. 


« 


Weahii^ 



91. PnbHe Opimon, 

92. Diligence insares Sneeaa^ 

93. Idleness deatroyt Charactari 

94. Contrivance proves Derign, 
85. Avoid Bictrsmea, 

96. Visit to an Afansbooscv 

97. Plensarea of Memory, 

98. Example better than Pncep^ 

99. Misery is wed 10 GoHt, 

100. VahwofTime, 

101. Virtae, the way to Hmppiiwy 

102. No one lives for Himself 

103. Thoa God seest me, 

104. Trust not Appearances^ 

105. Whatever ia, is Right 



90. Never too old to learn, 

106. " An honest man's the noblest work of God." 

107. Every man the architect of his own fortwM. 

108. Man, " Mysterioas link in being's endless chain." 

109. " A little learning is a dangerous thing." 

110. How blessings brighten, as diey take dieir flight 

111. Advantages derived from the invention of the mariner's 

telescope— the steam-engine — ^the art of printing— of gunpowder. 
118. History of a needle — a coit — a Bible — a beaver hat 
1I3« Description of a voyage to England — coast of Africa — ' 

SoQth America — East Indies — China. 
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APPENDIX I. 

THE PRONOUNS MINX, THINK, XTC. 

Son X gittmiMrriaxM have given it m dieir opimon ibat mine, tkime, ourt, fowrt, 
tkeirtt are not pronoam in the puiwuBive can, bat diat tbey are aomedung or odier 
in the nominative or olijective case, bat nefer in the poanasive. Tbla ii sorely a 
very singobur noCiua. The anomaly wbioh aodi an idea woald lutruduoe into onr 
language, woold be a oarioos one. Aooording to tbto view, dieas vrorda ooald be- 
long to no part of epeeoh hitherto defined. They are not nouns, fbr they are not 
die names of anythbg^nor adjective*, fat Aey do not qualify aoona^ nor can ever 
be joined with diem — nor pronouns, fat they never stand instead of a noan, bat 
always instead of a noon and a possesove pronoun together. They have slwsyi 
the sense cf the possessive case, and are always constroed joat as the posseflnve 
case of a noon is, not followed by a noon ; and yet they are never in the possessive 
case. These words, standing by themselves, have no fixed or determinate mean- 
ing, and yet in sentences diey may have as many difiemit meanings as there are 
objects capable of being p os ses sed. Mine, fat example, mi^ mean my horse, my 
farmt my hat, my stick, my gun, my — anythii^ yoa please. And besides this, 
those of diem wUdli are ringalar in f<Nin, aooording to analogy, may have ajoAira/ 
verb, and tboae of them whi^ are plural may have a singuimr vwb ; thoa^ " John's 
books are new; mine are old;" again, ''John's boose is baiH of stone; own is 
boDtof bride" Bndiiathereaoltto wluch this notion leads ns; and if these words 
are not possesstves. bat in die nominative or objective, as some all^;e, diers oer 
tainly are no more carioas words in die Bngliah, or in any otiwr langnage. 



APPENDIX II. 

Whai AS A RXLATIVK. 

" Vaxious opinions have been entertained about the nature of die rdatlte whd 
Ix is said to be ' a compound relative pronoun, induding bodi the antecedent and 
the relative, and equivalent to that which, or, the thing whidiJ Though this may 
seem plaunble, yet we flhall find, on examinatum, that tthat is notlung mare dMD 
a relative pronoun, and includes nothing dse. Compare these two ■*in»«i> rm : — 

" * I saw whom I wanted to see' — 

" ' I saw what I wanted to see.' 

" If what, in the latter, is eqaivalent to that whidi, at ihe thing whiekt whom, hi 
die former, is equivalent to Mm whom, w die person whom. ' Who steals my 
parse steals trash,' is equivalent to he who, or, the man who. 

** And, on the same pnnd]^, when the rdative is omitted, die anieoedeol abooU 
'^m pnm s o tdd as equivalent to the relalWe «dA tiba asMKoBMniu *I^w^'l«0r 
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the man I wanted to see/ Here, man should be reprsieiited m eqahralent to Iftf 
man whom. 

" The oanse ai the error m respect to what, 10, that the antecedent la never ex- 
pressed with it. It is not like the word who, which is voted both when the antecedent 
is expressed, and when it is omitted. The relative that, how e ver , was fonoiaAj 
nsed in many cases where we use what, that ia, with ^ antecedent omkted. A 
few examples of this will help as to ascertain die nature of what : ' We speak 
that we do know.' — English Bible. — * I am that I am.' — lb. 

" ' Who had been seen imagine mote thereby, 

That whylome of Hercnlea hath been told.' — Spenter. 

" ' Eschewe that wicked is/ — Oower. 
" ' Is it possible he shonld not know what be is, and be Ikat be ia.' — iSftoAt. 

" ' Gather the seqoel by that went befinre.' — lb, 
'* In these exanq^ that is a relative, and ia eutotly tjooayraaaM wMi wiUil. 
No one woold contend, that that stands for itsdf, and its antecedent at ihe son 
time. The antecedent is omitted becanse it is indefinite, or easSy soppBed."-^ 
Butler's Grammar, p. 48. 
These remarks appear to me just, and condosive on this point. 



APPENDIX III. 

IS as EVER A RELATIVE t 

That die word as should not be considered a relative in any chwiiii s tanc e i ^ 1 
think is plain from the following considerations : — 

1. It has neither the meaning, nor the use of a relative. Its oflloe is Augfy^t 
connect things compared, and, together with its antecedent word, to ezpreas te 
idea of equality, likeness, dec, between them; dins, "James is as tall as his fkdMr/* 
— " Year hat is sach as mine." 

3. It does not, like a relative, relate to a noon or pro n onn before it, called th« •■- 
tecedent nor stand instead of it, or of any other wotd, but is rdated only to tlM 
comparative word, as, such, so, &c., in the preceding dense. Thus, in tlis sen- 
tence, " As many as received him," the second as relatea to die flnrt, and the two 
convey the idea of eqnality. Again, " Send soch books as yon have." Here, m 
refers not to books, bat to such. Take away such, and as tsan not be used. 

3. As can never be osed as a sabstitate ibr anodier idative pronoon, nor aaoditr 
relative pronoan as a sabsdtate for it. If, tlien, it is a reladve p rono un , it is, to say 
the least, a very anaccommodadng one. 

4. In sentences in which as is said to be a relative, it evidendy has tbe sanw 
meaning and ase as in diose in which it is allowed to be only a conjunetioB. Com- 
pare the following examples : ** As many as five men received a reward." — ** As 
many eu received him." — " As many tu they can give." In aD diese, the phrase 
" as many as" means, and is felt to mean, the sanae diing equajity of nanober. 
There sordy, then, can be no proprie^ in caDing die second as a ooi\)miction in 
the first sentence, and a rdative in the other two. The same thing will be evident 
if we change the antecedent word, Thns, ** Such books as diese are nseftd."— 
" Such books as are asefoL" — " Such books as yoa can give." 

5. If the word a« in the preceding sentenoes and dsnMa\a%.TidHfin« "^nawwa^., 
for die aame imsooif aOegod for tUs, tba word tkcm vnoKi >m % tite&^v^ >Bk * 

SO* 
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were wuited." — ' More book« than ire oseiii].'' — ** More books than yoa can gbe." 
Now, iC in the Koood of tfaeee exampleii, than, is not a relative in the Duminadve 
case befiore are, nor in the third a relative in the objective caae after can gne^ what 
■eed tot oonsidering ag a relative in the same positinn, in dbe same conatmctioD, and 
fat the same purpose, to denote comparison ? There is the same dtipos in bodi, 
■nd the same wofds necesmy to be snpplied, in tfie one case, as in the adxr. 
Thus, ** More books than (those whieh] were wanted."—" Mora books than [iSbem 
whkfa] are nsefol," fto. 80^ " Such books as [those wfaidi] were wanted.'*— "Ai 
BHUiy books as [those wUdi] are neoesaaiy/' fto. 



APPENDIX IV. 

THB TKKB. 



THOoeH there is Httie^ if any, diflbrence of judgment amon^ grannaifaDM, ulo 
what a reri> is, yet all have probably fi>and it a difficult matter to give an aoconte 
and at die same time a brief definition of its and, aooordiBg^y, nearly afl gramman 
dilfer in their definition of diis part of speech. The old definition, that "a veib iat 
word which iignifies to be, to da, or to sujhr" diongfa anexoeptionaUe as say, ai 
Car as it goes, ia yet greatly defective in stating nodung respecting the functio% or 
ftse of this part of speech. 

The ose of die verb in aimple propositions is to affirm or dedare, and that cf 
whidi it affirms is called itsaatrject or nominative. This is always the office of die 
verb in the indicaikot, potttdiai, or mtQunetiot, In the use of ita other paita, how- 
ever, namdy, the imperaiwe^ ii^mUwe, and pariieiplei, there is propoly no affir 
malian, dioa^ the action or atate expresaed by the veib in tiiese parta is deaify 
seen to be the act or atate of tome penon ot thing, and which kft that reaaoa ia 
strict!^ and property, thoogfa not technically, ita tubjecL Thos, " For me to die if 
gain," is a simple proposition, contaioing two verba, the first of which, to die, in dx 
hiiidtive, ezpieaaes no affirmation, though it evidently, without affirming, attribotea 
dfimg to a peraoai, expresaed by the word me. So when we say, '* I see a man 
iDtdking" tiie word walking expreases an act of the peraon man, thoagfa then ii 
pniperiy no affinnatkm. In like manner, when I say, ** Do this," ibs verb do aft> 
tribotes action imperatively to the peraon addresaed, but there is no affirmation. To 
speak of " affinmng imperativel3r'' is certainly not very intdUgible^ thoogfa, tot want 
oCa better exfnearicm, we aometimes use it in a loose sense. 

For these reaaona, the definition of a verb which aays it ia " a part of apeeeh 
wbidi attertt or affirm i," appears to me to be defective. It states <me foncdoo of 
this class of words, bat exclodes, or at least does not inelvde, olhevs. It gives, tf 
the distingniahing characteristic of a verb, that whidi doea not bdoaig to it in tef- 
eral of ita parts and aaea. It i» too restrictive. 

The definidon fbrmeriy given in my *" Principles of Engliah Grammar," is liafalt 
to an objection of an opposite kind : U is too general, and not sufficiently di<iisilw> 
A verb does, indeed, "expreaa an action or tUxte,** hot there are odier words that 
do so alsa Noons, such as love, desire, leisk, hope, dec., and most verbal nooaa^ 
such as eruption, Jlction, collision, difvsion, progression, ftc, express action, and 
many words, both noans and adjectives, expreaa a state. 

The definitkm given in the text, though perhaps not onexeeptkmable, ooeapiea a 
ttUdla pkoa between thaaa extremes, avoids the indeflnkenaaa of dte old definitifli^ 
■ai la pfobtU^ li« ttabb to o^tolioB tim most 0f diin whkdi 1^ 
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APPENDIX V. 

TBI PRXSXNT INDICATITX PA8SITK, AND THE PARTICIPLE IN iHg IN A PASSITS 

SENSE. 



AccoBDiNG to the de6iiitkm, the passive voice expresses, passively, die 
dung that the active does active^. For example, " CsBsar coDqnered Gaol," and 
*' Gkial was oonqaered by Csesar," express precisely the same idea. This, how- 
ever, is uot always done by the regular passive form in the fntaetU ieiuet thoB|^ 
it generally is done in the other tense& Thns, it will be felt at once that the eX' 
pressions, " Gsesar conqaers Ganl," and " Gaol is oonqaered by Cesar," do not 
express the same thing. 

In regard to this matter, there are evidently two da$»e» of verbs; namely, diose 
whose present-passive expresses precisely the same thing, passively, as die acthre 
voice does actively, and those in which it does not 

1* To tJne^rst of these classes belong — 

I. AU those verbs which, in the regular present-passive, imply a coniintumee of 
the act ; sach as to love, to hate^ to regard, to esteem, to envy, to pUage, &;& Tlnu, 
"James loves me," and *' I am bved by James," express precisely the same idea* 
and conseqnently corUinuance is implied as mach in the passive fonn as in tiie 
active. Hence, " is loved!* is a true passive, in both form and meaning. In verba 
of this class the progressive form in the active voice is seldom osed, because it would 
express the same thing generally as the common form ; tinis, ** JtaaoeB loves ma^" 
and " James is loving me," express the same thing. 

S. To this class belong all verbs when used to express general truths, or what 
it usual or custotnary firom time to time. Thns, '* Vinegar dissolves peaiis" — 
** Vice produces misery'' — '* The cobbler mends shoes" — ** Masons build boases," 
dec These verbs, ased in this way, express ^Hredsdy die same thing in the regii« 
lar passive form as they do in the active. Thus, " Pearls are dissolved by vinegar^ 
— '' Misery is produced by vice" — *' Shoes are mended by the cobbW — " Hooaaa 
are built hy masons," &c. In verbs used in this way, the pxigressive form is not 
employed. The use of it would change the meaning fitxn a genoral expresrion la 
a particular act Thus. " Vice is producing misery," would immediately dinect the 
mind, not to a general truths but to a particular ease. But, again, when diese 
Teibs express a particular act &nd not a general truth, the active and passive piea* 
ent express different ideas ; thus, " James builds a house," represents an act in 
progress ; but when we say, " A house is built by James»" the act isiepreaented as 
completed. 

3. To this class belong all verbs whidi, by the figure called vidon (1045-5), art 
wed in the present tense to express what is past Thus, " CSsBsar leaves Gktul, 
crosses the Rubicon, enters Italy." Passively, ' Gaol is lift by Ccssar, the Rnbi- 
CQD is crossed, Italy is entered.' In all these, used in tliis figurative way, the 
present-passive expresses the same diing as the present-acdve. 

II. The second class of verbs consists of those (porfaaps the greats number) 
wliose present-passive implies diat the act expressed by die active vdce has ceased, 
and die e£^t or result only remains as a finished act and as such is predicated of 
die subject Thus, *" The house is buth." Here it is hnplied diat the act of build- 
ing is completed, and has ceased, and the resvU, expressed by buUii is {Medicated 
of the house. In aH v«[bs of this kind, the past pardmple, after the verb to &e, NikM 

Id die stfoAs iwraltlBg ftim dw lot ta pvadfetftadoC or <|MlliJfte|(4bavn4[ 



fM BNeusH e: 



JectortheTerb.andBOttDtheactitad£ Strictly speaking. dieD, die put pvtUpli 
with the Tcrb to te if not the present tenae in the paoaiTe voice of TeriatfaMW^'t 



dMt is. this fbnn docs not expreai passively the doing of the set TheKTob 
eidter have no present-pssave, or it is made by annexing die psrtidpleiBtiViii 
Its paarive ■cnac, to the vcih to he ; as, '- The house m building." 

It k tapposcd by some that ** ii buiU,'* dioagh in die ibrm of the praK0t-pHrf«4 
resUy is a present- perfect ; becaoM it represents the act as comidetod, tnd team 
die perfect-definite, in Latin, it often translated by this Ibrni into EngfiA- ^ 
OGDsideration, howevcnr, I think will riiow that it differs qnite as nracli fiom ii 
pretent perfeet ss it does from the prueni. To be satisfied of this, oompoe lb 
fonowingexpresiions: "This garment u Cam," merely asserts die preHStiM 
of the garment, widi no reference to the €Kt bat >vhat is implied. Bat wImbim 
•ay, " This garment ha* been, tom^" the reference is chiefly to die oef ■> ^*fa% 
been done, v^h no reference to the «tofr of the garment bot what is impliei The 
one asserts that the garment remains torn, the other does not — it may hare beat 
mended : the latter is the regolar passive of the present-perfect active, die fcnffii 
not This win perhaps be more clearly perceived by means ofanodier ennfilB' 
" This hoose kat been, painted, bat the pidnt i« trom off" This is good Eogtt. 
Bat if we say, " This boose u painted^ bat the paint is worn oS;" we would tast 
a contradiction. 

There is properly no passive fcrm, in English, corresponding to the progresrive 
fcrm in the active voice, except where it is made by the participle in ta^, fo a pi*' 
rive sense ; thas, " The hoose is boilding"—" The garments are making"—" WM 
is selling," &c. An attempt has been made by some grammarians, of late, toltt' 
iah soch expressions from die langaage, tboagh they have been need in all tiM 
past by the best writers, and to Jostify and defend a damsy solecism, wbidi ba 
been idbodaced within the last forty years, chiefly throngh the newspaper presk 
hot whidi has gained sach currency, and is becoming bo familiar to the &t, thitl 
seems likely to prevafl, with all its ancondmess and deformity. I refer to sadb es* 
pressions as "The hoase is being buDt"— "The letter is being written"— " The 
mine is being worked" — ** The news is being telegraphed," &c., ^c. 

Respecting this mode of expression, it may be noticed — 

1. That it had no existence in the language till within the last forty 3rearB. TVti 
faideed, wonld not make it wrong, were it otherwise anexceptionable, bat it dxrwi 
diat it is not, as is pretended, a necessary form ; and in some measure acooanti fat 
the insolence and efiVontery with which, like all apstarts, it seeks to override md 
bear down that which is venerable for its antiquity, and commended by its pn^ 
priety. 

S. This form of expression, when analyzed, is foond not to express what it if b- 
tended to expresfl, and would be used only by audi as are cither ignorant of iti 
import, or are careless and loose in their use of language. To make this manMeiki 
let it be considered, first, that there is no progressive form of the verb to ^, and do 
need of it : hence, there is no such expression in BngHab as is being. Of ooone, 
the exprearion "is being buih," for example, is not a compound of if being and 
buiU, but of M and being built ; diat is, of the verb to fte and die preteni parUeijk 
passive. Now, let it be observed that the only verbs fai whksh die present pari- 
^Pje passive expresses a continued actkrn are diose mentioned above as die felt 
«Un which die regular paarive form expresses a eontimtanee of die ac&n; m^ 
• *<»»i4, t» dsserai, &c, and In whksh rf ooQwe die Jbnn to qpertlcm^u A«eV 4«^ 
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ii «Dt raqnivBd. Nobody would thittk of sayiog, " He is bemg loved"--^* Tbii !•• 
Mdt ii being decired." 

In all other verbs, tbmi, the present participle paadve, like the preaent tense, In 
the second class of verbs mentioned above, expresses, not a continued adiont or die 
continued receiving of an action, bat that the action has eeated, and the re»uU oafy 
flodsts in a finished state. Thus, "Oar arrangements being made, we departed." — 
" The hoase being finished, was immediately occupied." — " Oar work being fin- 
itked, we may rest," &c. In all soch expresmons, the present participle pasnvo 
vopresents the action as now finished, and existing only in its retulis (509). This 
finished act, then, can not be made unfinished and progressive, by bdng assoted 
of a subject, which is all the verb to be,BM n copida, can express. Hence, it it 
manifest that is being bitiU, if it mean anything, can mean notiiing more than if 
built, which is not the idea intended to be expressed. 

3. For the same reason that u being built, &0., is contended for as a propo' ex- 
pressioQ, we should contend also for *' Has been being built" — *' Had been being 
Irailt"—" Shall have been being bailt"—" Might have been being bailt"^'* To he 
being built"—*' To have been being built"—" Being being built"—" Having bean 
being built." When all these shall have been introduced, our language wiQ \m 
rich indeed. 

4. The use of this form is justified only by condemning an established usage of 
Ae language, namely, the passive s^ise in some verbs of the participle in ing (457). 
In reference to this, it is fiippantiy asked. *' What does the house build 7" — " What 
does the letter* write," &;c. — taking for granted, without attempting to prove, ditt 

^tfie participle hi ing can not have a passive sense in any verb. The folkiwing are 
A few examples from writers of the best reputation, which this novelty would oon- 
^mn : " While the ceremony was performing."— TVmi Brown. " The court wai 
Aen holding." — Sir O. M'Kenzie, " And still be being, never done." — Builer. 
" The books are selling." — Allen's Oram. ** The work cf the temple was cany- 
ing on." — Dr. Oven. " To know nothing of what is transacting in tiie regiana 
above us." — Dr. Blair. " The spot where this new and strange tragedy was act- 
ing." — E. Everett. " The fortress was building." — Irving. " An attempt is mm- 
king in the English parliament" — D. Webster. " The church now erecting in tb^ 
city of New York." — N. A. Review. " This movement was making." — Cooper. 
** These things were transacting in Bngland " — Bancroft. 

5. This new doctrine is in opposition to the almost unanimous judgment of dm 
most distinguished grammarians and critics, who have ccmsidered die subject, and 
expressed tiieir views concerning it The following are a specimen : " Bxpree* 
aions of this kind are condemned by some critics ; but the usage is unquestionablir 
of far better aathoiity, and (according to my apprebemdon) in for better taste, thm 
the more complex phrasedogy whidi some late writers adopt in its stead ; aa, 
• The books are now being sold.' " — Goold Brown. De War observes : " The 
participle in ing is also passive in many instances ; as, ' The house is building'-- 
' I heard of a plan forming,' " tec. — Clu<^ed in Frazetls Orammar, page 49. " Jx 
w^oald be an absurdity, indeed, to give up the only way we have <^ denoting die 
incomplete state of actk>n by a pawrive form" (viz., by the partkaple in tn^ in the 
passive sense). — Arnold! s English Orammar, p. 46. " The present partic^le Si 
often used passively ; as, ' The ahip is building.' The form of expression, m being 
built, is being committed, ftc, is almost universally condemned by grammaritoi^ 
but it is sometimes met with in respectable writers ; it occurs most ficequen^ la 
newspaper paragraphs and in hasty uou ip oai tl ons. See WoKcniMrP ^V^'t&nscw^' 
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OiWcal Dledomiy."— HWcff OrammoTf ppi 118 and 190. <* When m m^i 
* The hooee k building.' the advocates of the new dieofy aak, 'BnOdiBg wkcF 
We might adi,in torn, when yon say, ' The field pkragha well'—' FkMfdis wbitf 
— ' Wheat aella well*—' Belli whatf If naage aUowa na to say, ' Wheat idb it 
A dollar,' in a aeoae which ia not active, why may it not alao allow us to aty wimt 
fa aellfaig at a daQar, in a sense that ia not active ?"— /forTs G'raat., p. 76. " The 
prevailmg practice of the heat antliocB is in favor of die aimple form; aB,*TfaehoaB 
iahailding.'"— lf^<!fff'«£rcA0o/Gnm.,p.l48. ** Several odierexproeMns of tfaii art 
now and dien oceor, snch as the new-fimgled and moatmooodi aoleoiim 'w Mv 
done,* for the good old Engliili idiom *u doing' — an ahamrd paraphnriB drirtag 
oat a pointed and pidiy torn of the EngKah language."— JVl A. R&oiof, qaoledby 
Mr. Wtilh, p. 146. 
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THE PRCDICATl-IfOMIIIATIVK, IN ABRIDOKD PBRA8X8. 

RcsPKCTiifo the case of the noon or prmoan, in each phrases as ** To be tftr- 
eigner''-^** His being a Unoytr"*-^*' Ito bebg Ae," &c theve has been some dhrV' 
aity of opinion. To say nothing of otfaen, an opinion was hazarded in my ** Fiin- 
eiples of English Ghvmmar," p. 89, that snch wofds are in tlie objective case. Us. 
Batler, in his exc^^ent grammar, p. 146, has reasoned the case, and shown clearly 
by reference to a similar constmctton in German, which has a clos^ analogy to the 
Enf^^ish than the Latin or Greek has, that it is simply the predicatenomioathre. 
The German oonstmction referred to is as fi^bws: " Der [not den] sdave (iter La* 
dimschaft za s^rn" — To be the dove of passion. ** Des Rof ein gat^ Prinz za 
aeyn" (not, einen gaten Prinz en) — The reputation of being- [to be] a good printe. 
I have, accordingly, adopted the correction. Mr. Samnel S. Greene, in his isgO' 
nioos worit on the stracture of the English language, has come to tlie same ooncte- 
aion. — Bee note to page 170. 



APPENDIX VII. 

FIRST AMD SBCOND, ETC. 

Two or more adjectives connected, witliont an article intervening, belong to Ae 
■ame noun ; as, " A red and white rose"— that is» one rose partly red and psitfj 
white. Hence, care shoald be taken to see that the qualities expressed by a^eo- 
dves so used be coostatent, or sach as may be foond in one object Tfans, h would 
he improper to say, " An old and yoong man" — " A roond and square Ix^'— " A 
hot and cold spring" — ^because a man can not be old and young at the same tiaie; 
nor a hole round and square ; nor a spring Ju^ and cold. Hence — 

When two or more a4jectives express qualities that bekmg to di&rent ol:||eeli 
of the same name, and that name expressed only with the last, the article shoaU 
he placed before each adjectiva Thus, " A red and a white rose" means tKS 
roses — one red, and one white. In this case, it makes no difference whether tiis 
qualities expressed by the adjectiveB be consistent or not. since diey belong to Si- 
forent individuals. Thus, we can say, " A young and an old man'* — ** A round and 
a square hole" — ** a hot and a cold spring" — that is, one man young, and anodier 
old, &C. It is therefore manifest that we can not property say, " The first and 
and page"—" The fifUi and sixth yenaf'— ^ T\]ta 0\& axA lX«w Teatamenf 
etmmi»jmge cubeirt oootfirU aadMeondr-iMa^rcaaa ,^Ui,«iA «McXk,t 
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Testament Old and Nero. It is equally improper in principle to say, " The fint 
and second pages" — " The fifth and sixth verses," hecanse two adjecdrei can not 
be joined with a word jointly which can not be jmned with it teparatdf. We 
can not say " the first page*" nor '* the second pages** when 'we mean bat ame 
first and one second. Besides, when the dlipsis is sapjjdied, it stands '*tbe j6rf< 
page and the second page*' and the omission of the finrt noon can no£, on any cor- 
rect principle, affect the number of the second. In many oaaes, too, the use of the 
ploral, if it would relieve from die absnrdity of uniting inconsistent qualities in aa 
object, will as certainly lead into ambiguity. For if, to avoid the aheardity of say- 
ing " the old and yoangf man." we say " the old and yoong men,** the latter expne* 
uicm may mean fifty, or a hundred, or any number of men, instead of two— ona 
young and one old. Notwithstanding, however, usage has prevailed over pri nc ip le 
in this as well as in other cases ; and it has become qnite common to say, " The 
first and second verses" — " The Old and New Testaments" — '* Tl» hot and cold 
springs" — " The indicative and subjunctive moods," &c. Where no ambigoity 
exists in the use of such expresnons, they must be tolerated. The correct cxpw 
sbn, however, in all cases in which one is intended, is made by repeating the mH- 
de mth the adjective, and retaining the noun in the singular ; thus, " The flnt 
and the s«x)nd verse"—" The Old and the New Testam^t"—*' The boC aind die 
cold spring," &:c. Or, " The first verse and the second," drc. 



APPENDIX VIII. 

TWO FIRST — THREE LAST, ETC. 

The expresfflons, two first, three last, and the like, have been opposed and ridi- 
culed by some, on the ground, as they all^;e, that there can be only one first, and 
one last The objectors evidently have not well considered their position ; for — 

1. The terms^rs^ and last do not necessarily mean only one. Firtt, aoooidiBg 
to Webster, means, " preceding all others." The tico first, then, means die two 
preceding all others, and the three last means the three socceeding all othem— ex- 
pressions in which there is surely nothing either ridiculous or absurd. 

2. If we say, " The fbwt days of summer" — " Tbe first years of oar life" — " The 
last days of Pompeii," which nobody doubts, then, it is not trae that there can be 
only onefirst and one last, and so die ground of the obijection Suk. If we oaa 
say, " The last days of summer," why not die tioo la§tt or the three last ? 

3. The expression objected to is used by the best authoritiea in the language, and. 
has been in use hundreds of years, and dierefiave, on the well-known maxim, " Utage 
is the law of language," if it were absurd, it can not be rejected. The following 
are examples, most of them mentioned by Mr. Wells : " The four first acts." — Bp, 
Berkeley.—** The three first monarohies." — Warbvrton, — '* The two first persona." 
—Latham*s Eng. Oram^^** My two last letters."— .^i^Mon.—" The two first 
line&"— £/air.— " The three first generations."—^. EverOt,—" The two first 
yesxB."— Bancroft.—" Tbe two first days."— Jrwa^.—" The two first cantoa." — 
A. H. Everett.^" The four first centuries."— P7«s<»<^.—" The two last prodne- 
tions."— JV: A. Review.—^* The fonr first are— poetical."— <7ii««>er.—" The tb^ 
first of his longer poems."— iSouMcy.-'^ The two last schools."— JbAnsan.- 
six first French kings." — Macattlay. 

4. This expression is^ in some caaet, evidently b^tec iQusii^ orSbiBe. '\x>» 
Mbly alwaya aot iriwo the munber qbmotoi&aed aajirft at UwiOEWoKn^"'^^'"'' 
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ilgr of dw whole. When we say, " the firat^ibor," there is evidently a referenoe tl 
a aMond fiBor, or ft kat foar. Bittifthefirat foorctinatitate a majority of the wlioH 
thflrarenahMBoaeooodlbiirtojiiatify thoreferaitce. Thoa, when we say, "The 
flntfimraoliof a play were well perixmed," there remains only on« to wbicfa fly 
other referenoe oaa be made. On the other hand, when a whole is divided into 
equal portion^ each omitaining a certain number, aa the reconence of the ceon 
every five yean — of the Olympic gamea oveiy fi>ar-r-of the aabbath eveiy aeta 
da>-a— of four Hnea in each atansa of a poem, and the like — then the ezpTeasiaBi 
^ntfewr, teeondfour^ laUfour, &c^ is prefembie^ bccanae it implies a referenoe 
to other portions of equal extant Alao, even when there is no sadi reference, it ii 
oAen piopetiy used, especially when the number is large ; as *' The first hand^ 
— ** The last thousand." &». 

6. Several distingninhed adioUm and grammarians have examined tfaii pointi 
and expressed their views reelecting it as fiaDows : *' It haa been doubted wbedier 
the eturdimal should precede at follow the crdmal nameraL" — Atterbuiy says in one 
of hia lettera to Pope: '* Not but that the fisur first lines are good." — '• We oonoeive 
die expression to be quite correct, though the other form be often employed to 
denote die same oonoeption." — Crombie's EngU$h Syntax, p. 240. — " Scone gnin- 
marians object to the use of the numerals twotfour, ito^ before the adjecdves/rxt 
and latt. There seems, however, to be no good reason for the objection, and the 
expressions tiro^firnf., tipo last, &c, are folly sanctioned by good usage.'* — Wdh't 
Orammar, p. 137. — The following is a note on the same page : " It has been iaA- 
ionable of late to write ibejirti three, and so on, instead of the three first. People 
write in this way to avoid the seeming absurdly of implying that nK)re than ou 
thing can he first ; but it is at least equally as absurd to talk about the first four, 
when, as often happens, there is no second four." — Arnold. — '' Surely if there can 
be <mly one last, one first, there can be only ' a last one,' ' Afirst one.' I need only 
observe, that unage is decidedly in &vor of the former phrasecdc^iy." — Grant. 

" The only argument agaimft die use of two first, and in favor of substituting^rft 
two, so ftr as I can reodlect, is this: In the nature of diings, there can be only one 
flnrt and one last in any series of things. But is it true that there can never be 
more than one first, and one last ? If it be so, then the a^jectives^rs^ and last 
must always be of the singtdar number, and can never agree with nouns in die 
pluraL * We are told that Hae first years of a lawyer's practice are seldom veiy 
lucrative.' — ' The poet tells us diat \m first essays were severely handled by the 
critics, but his last ^orts have been well received.' Examples like these might be 
produced, without number ; they occur everywhere, in all our standard writers. 
* * * When a numeral adjective, and a qualifying ei»thet, both refer to the 
same noun, the general ruie of die English language is to i^aoe the numeral^rs^, 
dien the qualif>'ing epithet, and then the noun. Thus we say, * The two wise 
men'—* The two tall men,' and not ' The wtMe two men*—* The taU two men.' 
And die same rule holds in superiatives. We say, ' The two wisest men'—' The 
two tallest men,' and not ' The wiseet two men'—* The taOett two men.' Now, if 
this be admitted to be the general rule of the English language, then it fiiUows that 
^'^^BUeC^ly we should say, « The iwofirst;^' The two last,' Ac, radier dian ' The 
first h^*^* The last two,' Ac This, I say, aboald ^«Mratty be die oifder of die 
words. :T«tdiere are some cases in which it seems prefenUe to say, ' Thbfirtt 
<««*—' Tbe last two; dui,"-^Dr. Murdoch. 

TBI mm*. ^^'^^ 
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